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CHAPTER IL. 
GOD, THE FATHER OF CREATION’S CHILDREN. 


God, the Spirit of the Universe, is revealed in three 
ways, in Nature, in Mankind, and in the Soul; and 
these three revelations—of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit—must needs agree, inasmuch as they display the 
same One. Theology is identical with the knowledge 
of Law in its widest sense; and its branches corres- 
pond with Physical Law, Social Law, and Moral 
Law. These three divisions of Theology can never be 
isolated without risk of error; and earnest men have 
fallen into much confusion and spiritual blindness 
through laying exclusive stress upon one or other of 
them—viewing God either as First Cause, Ideal Man, 
or Inward Light—without perceiving their mutual and 
inseparable relationship. 

The three aspects of the Divine nature—Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit—are revealed through three 
distinct media. God’s powers and primary purposes 
are declared by the widest generalizations of Physical 
and Biological Science. His conceptions of moral 
- order appear in the work and words of Mankind; and 
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His prophecies and warnings are conveyed direct to 
the individual Soul. 


It is sometimes imagined that Science—which has 
been long and unfortunately regarded as the foe of 
religion, instead of as its business-manager—does not 
concern itself with God. So far is this from being 
the case that modern science is becoming better and 
better equipped to act as His interpreter. Of course, 
Physical Science has little to say of the intellectual 
and moral nature of the Supreme Being. Weights 
and measures, dissecting knives and spectrum analyses, 
magnifying glasses and achromatic telescopes, are 
useless instruments for discovering intellectual and 
moral qualities—in man or God. Physical Science has 
only to do with the more mechanical and impersonal 
attributes of God. However, it establishes the exist- 
ence in Him of such attributes as Unity, Consistency, 
and Orderliness; and it throws new light upon His 
attributes of Omnipotence and Unchangeableness. 
Omnipotence was formerly supposed to be a magical 
attribute of the Supreme Being, by means of which 
He could do anything imaginable. It now appears 
to be the supreme control over all the existing forces 
—latent and active—by which change and advance 
can be brought about. Physical evil arises from 
imperfect adjustment of forces, and the friction 
occurring in the transformation of existing phases of 
life into new and better forms. In such an immense 
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universe as this, where every movement, however 
slight, produces infinite effects, it is not surprising that, 
by man’s reckoning of time, God’s greater purposes 
are slowly achieved. 


The orthodox doctrine of God’s unchangeableness 
—which is an expression of the unvarying reign of 
Law—has acquired new meaning through the scientific 
discovery of His unchangeable progressiveness. Crea- 
tion is no longer regarded as an accomplished work, 
finished and completed by man’s appearance. The 
arrival of man was but a step forward. Perhaps it 
may be described as anew commencement. Certainly 
it was no cessation of creative activity. God did not 
cease to create because He brought forth a son to 
help Him. 

It would be utterly absurd, of course, for anyone to 
pretend to have arrived at a knowledge of God’s final 
aim and goal in creation; but a brief survey of the 
stages through which the Universe has passed indicates 
paths which He has followed and objects which 
He has attained by the way. The finished 
product of each stage of creation is obviously the raw 
material of the next. 


According to present-day ideas, the Universe was 
never in a state of utter chaos “ indefinite” and “ in- 
coherent ”; but was governed by law from the begin- 
ning, and contained within it all the elements of its 
future developments. John Tyndall, in his famous 
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address delivered to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Belfast, declared that the 
structure of the mechanism of Nature was such as to 
make it probable that a sufficiently intelligent being, 
existing at the time of the gaseous nebula from which 
the solar system was evolved, would have been able by 
examination of its composition to predict the lecture 
he was delivering and the audience to which it was 
addressed. Assuming the correctness of this theory 
it follows that the organization—the constitution—the 
Spirit—of the Universe, in the beginning was the 
same as itisnow. All created things, “ All things that 
have been, all that are,” light and darkness, happiness 
and sorrow, good and evil, spring from the same 
source. “There is One Being and beside Him there 
is no other.”* 





* Every system of Pantheism is not open to the charge—to 
which some of its forms are justly liable—of making righteous- 
ness and wickedness matters of indifference to the Universal 
Spirit. That charge can only be fairly levelled against those 
Pantheistic systems which are blind to the paramount interest of 
God in the future, and which look upon Him as the equally 
satisfied or equally indifferent Architect of all that has been and 
now is. Fanciful ideas of God as an evil-maker or even as a 
passive spectator of evil, cannot be justified in sight of the 
evidence which is steadily accumulating that the world is being 
improved. It is only on the assumpton that God has finished 
creating and does not care about the consequences of good and 
evil, that He can be considered to be unconcerned about good 
and evil in themselves. The destructiveness which is inherent 


in evil must make it abhorrent to Him, and to all who seek to be 
like Him. 
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The original homogeneity of the Universe was first 
differentiated into the stellar and planetary bodies, 
each moving in its own respective sphere in symmetri- 
cal harmony with the rest. As the German poet, 
Hoffman von Fallersleben, fancifully put it: — 

Sie thun sich nichts zu leide 
Hat eins das andre gern 


Und Schwestern sind und Briider 
Da droben Stern an Stern.* 


After these great masses of matter there were 
developed—at least upon this planet—the lower forms 
of animal and plant life; and from these by selec- 
tion and elimination were produced in the course of 
ages the higher forms of life culminating in man. 
Plant life in its growth to perfection in flower and 
fruit and seed, displays the great plan of all life. 
“°Tis more life and fuller that He wants.” “ The herb 
yielding seed and the fruit tree yielding fruit after 
his kind.”+ The more complex animal structures later 
introduced elaborate the same idea. The sharpened 
senses, increased mobility and rapid nerve action 
characterizing the later creatures not only provide 





* Freely rendered :— 


“They harm not one another, 
Each others’ presence love ; 
And sisters are and brothers 
Those stars on stars above.” 


+ Gen. i. 11. 
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them with greater possibilities of pleasure—appro- 
priate nerve action being the only pleasure which 
living beings can enjoy ; but also furnish them with a 
susceptibility to external changes, and a power of 
movement, which is of the highest importance in en- 
abling them to persist until they have brought forth 
their kind. The distinctive feature of the process of 
evolution is not the survival of the most perfect or the 
happiest individually ; but of the fittest to produce 
the generations still to come. In figurative language 
it may be expressed “ The eyes of God are upon the 
future, and the children yet unborn are His greatest 
care.” 
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CHAPTER “IT 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE SOUL. 


The birth and evolution of the Soul have been very 
little investigated from the standpoint of modern 
thought. Students of evolution from a scientific point 
of view have often been disinclined to recognize any 
distinction between the Soul and the Mind. On the 
other hand, religious evolutionists have been disposed 
to insist that the two are fundamentally distinct; and 
to emphasize the distinction by denying that mental or 
material evolution has had anything to do with the 
Soul. The common opinion of Christian people is 
that any association of the beginnings of the Soul with 
material evolution implies rejection of its Divine origin 
and spiritual sphere—to all intents and purposes, denial 
that the Soul exists at all. Itis time that such notions 
were discarded. The origin of the Soul can only be 
traced back to God, whether He created it instan- 
taneously or slowly developed it from germs once 
latent in Himself. As for the Soul’s lofty possibilities, 
they are no more affected by the manner of its first 
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appearance than the airy flight of a butterfly is im- 
paired by its having emerged from a chrysalis. 


In the Bible of Science, the first chapter of the 
Genesis of the Spirit would seem to run somewhat as 
follows :— 


In the beginning was the potential Universe. 


And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the deep and divided asunder the stars and 
the planets, and God saw that it was good. 


And God made the earth bring forth the lowest 
forms of life; and He saw the beginnings of 
independence that they were good. 


And God made the higher creatures, and placed 
in them Consciousness and Instinct; and He 
perceived that this was good also. 


Then God created man, and gave to him Self- 
Consciousness and Reason, wherewith to pur- 
sue good for himself. 


And God breathed into man a Soul for the 
good of all. And God rested not, but 





What is the Soul? Before answering this question 
it is necessary to know the function of Reason. Dr. 
Archdall Reid has defined Reason as “the faculty 
which is concerned in the conscious adoption of means 
to ends by virtue of acquired non-inherited knowledge 
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and ways of thinking and acting.”* Reason, then, is 
an instrument for suiting means to ends—but whence 
come the ends for which it works, The ends are evi- 
dently suggested by desires or instincts. The oldest 
and most powerful of these instincts are derived from 
the animals. The sustenance and reproduction of 
animals are both attained by obedience to inward crav- 
ings and impulses, and the latter are dominated by the 
great instincts of Self-gratification and Self-preserva- 
tion. Self-gratification is itself but the servant of 
Self-preservation except where reproduction is in- 
volved. Both of these great instincts—Self-gratifica- 
tion and Self-preservation—retain their strength in 
man; and ever since Reason awoke their insistent de- 
mands have been the grand stimuli to its activity. 


The great supremacy of Reason over Instinct lies in 
the ability of the former to measure the forces exist- 
ing within and without its possessor, and to arrange 
them in fresh combinations. By this means, Reason 
has not only saved Man’s life from his strongest 
enemies, but it has enabled him to surmount the most 
serious obstacles to his desires. By means of weapons 
and stratagems, Man has subjugated all other living 
creatures. By the use of fire and clothes and shelter 
he has defeated the elements themselves; and he has 
been able to survive extremes of climate and adverse 





* “ Present Evolution of Man.” p. 138. 
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physical conditions, which would otherwise have been 
fatal to him. The intelligence of man has made the 
Earth his servant and his enemies his footstool. 


Man’s intellect has enabled him to exert another 
power even greater than that of ruling all existing 
animate and inanimate things. It has shown him how 
to order the future in his own interests. This he can 
do rightly by industry and thrift; but he can also do 
it mischievously by seizing and consumirig what others 
have provided for the future needs of themselves and 
their posterity. Still more, he can satisfy the cravings 
of his nature which tend to reproduction, and yet find 
means of escaping the burden of children. All this 
his intellect has discovered ; and it has shown him how 
to spend the superabundant wealth which should have 
gone to future generations in increasing his personal 
power and flattering his vanity—vanity born of animal 
sex-attraction—in public ostentation and wasteful 
luxury. In early times, when he was but little removed 
from the animal,—still governed mainly by selfish in- 
stincts—he was often attracted towards a wandering 
predatory life, and inclined to adopt it whenever it 
looked profitable. In his efforts to acquire power and 
wealth, his indifference to others caused him to be un- 
necessarily destructive; and whenever his activities 
were engaged in compelling living creatures to supply 
his wants, his reason only gave the brute selfishness of 
his nature a wider range and a more permanent eftect. 
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Even in the most remote periods of antiquity the 
intellect of man achieved wonders. The magnitude 
and value of such important discoveries as tools, 
clothes, building, fire, cookery, the parts of speech, 
agriculture, barter, clanship—not to speak of later 
improvements like writing and national co-operation— 
are seldom sufficiently appreciated. The more com- 
plete the victory of man over physical nature and the 
lower animals, however, the more his rivalry with his 
fellows was intensified. The freedom of the robber 
soon proved more than a match for the defensive 
watchfulness of the pre-occupied worker. Society 
became divided into warriors and slaves. The successes 
of the warrior raised his demands, and his indifference 
to what his expenditure cost in labour made him waste- 
ful. His campaigns and oppressions depopulated 
whole districts. Huis triumphs, unless very dearly 
bought, spurred him on to fresh aggressions. To 
him, peace was but a time of quarrelling over the 
division of the spoils; or, where a strong hand kept 
him quiet, a time of idleness only relieved by self- 
indulgence in personal display and bodily pleasures. 
In his eyes, usefulness was the business of none but 
slaves and women. These new lords were supplied 
by the ingenuity of Reason with worse than beast- 
like forms of sensuality, and outrageously extrava- 
gant methods of wasting the substance of others. In 
peace and war alike they ruined the home of the 
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common people. The inevitable consequence was 
that the growth of the population was checked or 
arrested. The child was not welcomed by either rich 
or poor. Its means of subsistence were taken and 
spent in riotous living. In short, the future of the 
human race was threatened by the unbalanced alliance 
of Self and Reason; and the extinction of that race 
by its own hands would appear to have been a possible 
contingency. Yet, apart from his own misbehaviour, 
Man had grander prospects than any other living 
creature. He was the most perfectly equipped, and 
the fittest to exercise dominion, of them all. 


It is obvious that this state of things was contrary 
to God’s care for the future; but how was the danger 
to be averted? A suitable external control would 
have been a victory of brute force over intelligence. 
There was no particular purpose to be served by over- 
whelming wickedness in a general ruin or overthrow- 
ing particular dynasties. Neither a Noaic deluge, nor 
the rapid propagation of a chosen seed unimproved 
would, by itself, have availed. History has recorded 
the downfall of many empires, and the rapid corrup- 
tion of their vigorous successors. The evil of man’s 
rule lay deep-seated in his nature, and no remedy 
could be effectual which failed to produce a change 
there. Man had been created a clever animal. Since 
he was to become a permanent power in the Universe, 
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he must be made a willing partner in its good govern- 
ment. 


The situation thus developed, and what followed 
it, may well be told after the picturesque manner of 
the Scriptural story of the Fall. Man was at first 
sinless—that is to say, he was-innocent of transgres- 
sion because unaware that anything more could be ex- 
pected from him than to follow his own devices. 
Nevertheless, he was living in the garden of life, which 
he was called upon to superintend; and it was there- 
fore necessary to warn him that some ways of seeking 
pleasure had evil consequences—in fact, they ended 
in causing Death. He was sufficiently acute to see 
that the punishment of eating the forbidden fruit did 
not always fall upon the eater, and he chose to take 
the risk. So he became a sinner and had to be made 
ashamed. His repentance was brought about by the 
appearance of God in the garden—making ordinary 
standards of conduct appear insufficient, and reveal- 
ing to him that the only way to harmony with his 
environment was by submission and the atonement of 
Self-Sacrifice. By slow degrees he has been advanced 
to the knowledge of grander lessons, but even now, 
he has not fully come to know and believe that 
God is his Father; that he must be humble and 
obedient ; that he has still to learn the Divine way of 
righteousness ; and that, some day, when he is like his 
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Father, the wisdom of his Father’s commands will be 
made clear. 


To return from the figurative to the literal. The 
general insecurity of life in ancient times, emphasized 
by occasional disasters, drove home to the public mind 
a conviction that misrule and misconduct were wrong ; 
but this was insufficient by itself to produce any re- 
generation of society. A broader sense of personal 
and tribal relationship to the world, however, began to 
take the place of the narrow outlook of human 
infancy ; and an uneasy feeling was aroused that great 
calamities did not come undeserved. The first endea- 
vours to dispel this new apprehension took the form 
of attempts to gain the favour of the Powers of the 
world around by gifts and superstitious practices. 


When the interference of the Divinity in human 
affairs was first talked of by those who felt its power, 
they doubtless encountered the utmost hostility from 
those who remained in the thrall of the selfish instinct. 
Such has been the history of religion through all time. 
The instinct of self-preservation is too necessary to 
man’s struggle for existence to be broken down; and 
it strongly opposes all sacrifices for others, maintain- 
ing its position and defending its owner’s cause by a 
use of destructive force which is the very antithesis of 
creative religion. What weapon could religion wield 
against its violent persecutors? None, but to turn 
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against them their best servant, the intellect, and to 
vanquish them by the use of the sword of the Spirit. 
“T am not come to bring peace on earth but a sword,” 
said Christ. That sword was language—whether 
spoken, or communicated by the visible signs of holy 
life. It was the Word inspired by God—the source 
of the only public opinion which has ever produced 
beneficial effects upon the human race. 


A spoken language framed for practical purposes 
by savage humanity would not be likely to possess 
suitable terms to express spiritual ideas. Such notions 
would have to be conveyed by analogies. The most 
satisfactory analogy for the relations between man and 
God is now found in the parental and filial affections, 
but these affections were in embryo until they had 
been nourished by mutual sacrifices. The analogies 
actually used were much more clumsy though more in 
keeping with the thoughts of the times. Spiritual 
beings were conceived and spoken of as invisible 
_ things, invisible animals or invisible men armed with 
unknown powers for evil. Impressed with these ideas, 
primitive man commenced to try making friends of 
the “ Powers that be.” He began to think his mis- 
fortunes really attributable to their agency, and to his 
own past disobedience—quite rightly, so far as they 
were the result of his ignorant conflict with physical 
laws, and his wilful wickedness towards other men. 
To conciliate the spirits he gave them freely of his 
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best, but not knowing what'was wanting, he often in- 
creased the evil. The great lesson that God only 
desires such sacrifices as lead to a better life is one 
that men are slow to learn. The only ways in which 
primitive man could contrive to offer his gifts were by 
tabooing or forsaking them, conferring them upon the 
priests and messengers of God, or burning and other- 
wise destroying them. How sadly these methods oft- 
times failed and diverted the gifts from their true 
object may be seen in the sacrifices of Moloch and the 
abuses which led to the Statutes of Mortmain. The 
priests themselves,—the preachers of righteousness— 
straying into celibacy, became a dominant and corrupt 
order of the old and selfish type. 


The glorification of celibacy and asceticism was a 
natural but unfortunate perversion of the teachings 
of the Holy Spirit. Sexual excesses and abomina- 
tions were, of course, a constant theme of denunciation 
for the apostles of righteousness. Luxury, extrava- 
gance and sensual indulgence were forbidden almost 
as sternly. As, however, the real harm which these 
things did to posterity was not understood, they were 
believed to be evil simply because they ministered to 
self-gratification. Hence it was logically reasoned by 
those most anxious for perfection that God dis- 
approved of all sexual intercourse, and of every 
pleasure which the senses could give. Not only so, 
but the error was carried to its extremest absurdity by 
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a corollary that the gratification of the senses being 
hateful to God, the mortification of the body could not 
fail to give Him pleasure. Through ignorance of 
God’s true interest in the consecration of human 
faculties to Himself, men distorted self-restraint into 
austerity, obedience into formal ritualism, and personal 
devotion into fanaticism. Through these purely self- 
regarding appeals to God, the selfish instincts regained 
possession of the intellect, and a fresh spiritual balance 
became necessary. 


It may be observed that little has been said so far of 
the relations of the soul with its fellows. The omis- 
sion has not been accidental. The soul has been in- 
tentionally looked at by itself, dwelling apart as it 
often does, almost unresponsive to the feelings 
and interests of its companions. At such periods, if 
aught occurs to lift its thoughts above itself, it sees 
God as its Monitor and Judge, calling upon it for 
righteousness, submission and sacrifice. Its complete 
surrender opens the way for the spirit of Holiness— 
that spirit which makes heroes and saints, inspires a 
devotion to great purposes, and high ideals, and finds 
life itself unworthy of being weighed in the balance 
with duty. It is this Holy Spirit in Man which has 
inspired all the systems of honour and loyalty and 
chivalry of the past; and to the same Holy Spirit the 
science and art and industry of the present owe their 
noblest workers and their highest triumphs. The 
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deeds which it inspires—like the breaking by the 
Magdalene of her alabaster vase of perfume at the 
feet of the Christ—are the greatest possible homage 
to righteousness, but they are still imperfect until they 
are filled with the spirit of affection, and made sub- 
servient to the needs of the Son of Man. 
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CHAPTER’ TE 


THE COMING OF THE SON OF MAN. 


Against the futile sacrifices of the ignorant piety of 
the Dark Ages, the intellect rebelled. Before it could 
be made to bow in full submission to the promptings 
of the Holy Spirit, it needed to be shown that there 
was a supreme law governing both self-renunciation 
and self-preservation. God must be seen presiding at 
the very source of life. 


The ancient religions consisted largely of useless 
sacrifices, and incoherent stories of puerile Gods— 
many of them accidental evolutions of language. 
From these the minds of men turned to philosophy for 
enlightenment. In the East and in the West, they 
grappled with the problem of existence and its mean- 
ing. What was the great secret of existence? In the 
Far East, Lao-Tsze answered “Tao,” the mysterious 
essence of all things: the Allin All: the known “ un- 
knowable.” The will of man should be lost in Tao. 
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The Brahman said “Illusion ”—an ancient view of 
“persistent change.” His belief in “ Illusion” was so 
far away from serving any useful purpose in guiding 
human life as to need to be completed with illusory 
gods before it could affect human conduct. The 
Buddha said, “ The secret of existence is ‘Law.’” It 
is the great and unchanging Law which all men should 
reflect upon, and, if possible, escape by obedience. In 
the West, thought was at first more materialistic. 
Fire, water, and atoms, were successively regarded as 
the elements of Being until, in Plato’s works, Ideas 
assumed foremost place. The Stoics’ attempt to 
maintain an intellectual superiority to every emotion 
or influence, and the Epicureans’ denial of any evil but 
bodily suffering, or any good but pleasure, embodied 
the best opinions of materialistic thinkers upon the 
principles which should govern life. 


All of these great conceptions offered solutions of 
the problem of Being more or less satisfactory in the 
then existing states of knowledge, but none of them 
could explain or satisfy the insistent demands of the 
Holy Spirit. The heart unsatisfied turned away in 
despair from unfeeling abstractions and never-ending 
arguments. Reaction from scepticism set in and led, 
as it usually does lead, to blind credulity and foolish 
superstition. “The development of Taoism has been 
one of hopeless degeneracy. The lofty asceticism in- 
culcated by Lao-Tsze became vulgarized into a means 
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by which to achieve the sublimation of the body. 
Speculative research into the mysteries of nature was 
degraded into an attempt to transmute the baser metals 
into gold: aspirations after a never-ending life sank 
into the meaner pursuit of prolonged temporal exis- 
tence; and communing with the spiritual intelligence 
of Nature was resolved into a base belief in witchcraft, 
by proficiency in which the Taoist priest arrogated to 
himself the power of exorcism over evil spirits.”* The 
Brahman philosophy developed into lax Hinduism 
with its Juggernauts and its Tantrism. “ The object 
of these worshippers ”—Vamacarins—“ is not merely 
to break through the restraints of caste and give them- 
selves up to licentious practices. They also aim at 
acquiring magical and mystical powers by the use or 
abuse of Mantras.”+ “ The Tantras are generally mere 
manuals of mysticism, magic, and superstition of the 
worst and most silly kind.”{ Buddhism in China has 
its praying wheels, its miracles ad its living Buddhas. 
“The whole system is founded on deception, and the 
wires are pulled by lamas fully conscious of the 





* “ Taoism,’ by Mr. F. H. Balfour, in “ Religious Systems of 
the World.”? (Sonnenschein). p. go. 


+ “Hinduism,” by Professor Sir Monier Williams, K.C.I.E., 
Tere MAL. Peut27- 


t ib. p. 129. 
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frauds.”* Platonism sank into the cabalism and 
demonism associated with Neo-Platonism, and in 
Rome, the Grecian philosophies saw the introduction 
of all the gross superstitions of the East. “ The wis- 
dom of the world” had become foolishness with God, 
and there was still no way to “the wisdom of the 
Spirit ” which is in all goodness and righteousness and 
truth.” How was the “middle wall of partition” to 
be broken down, and the way of peace to be found? 

“In the animal kingdom the physiologist has 
observed that no creatures are favourites, but a certain 
compensation balances every gift and every defect.”+ 
“What is gained in time is lost in power.” The con- 
verse is no less true. The complex organization of 
the higher animals and the brain of man have not been 
bought without a price. Should not the remedy for 
man’s over-greatness be found where his compensating 
weakness lay? The gain of power in the brain of man 
is taken from the weakness of his earlier years. Un- 
like the lower animals, man is not born full-grown. 
He springs not forth into the world full-armed. His 
earliest years would be his last if it were not for the 
care of a mother’s dove. 

Love—ah! Love has its sacrifices, and Reason 
approves of them. Reason finds nothing more neces- 
sary than Love; Sacrifice, nothing more binding. 





* “Among the Mongols,” by the Rev. J. Gilmour, M.A., p. 231. 
+ Emerson’s Essay on ‘“‘ Compensation.” 
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Love is the source of life, the happiness of life, and 
the beauty of life. Love is the Alpha and the Omega 
of all life’s best hopes. All the reasonable claims of 
the instinct of self-preservation find their satisfaction 
in Love; and Reason delights to obey it.. Yet there 
is another side to the picture. In Love’s service 
Reason has planned and committed innumerable mis- 
deeds. Kings have been led to sacrifice the well-being 
of their subjects by affection for their favourites. 
Lovers have deserted their duties, and parents have 
cast to the winds every consideration of honour and 
integrity for the sake of their loved ones. The 
alliance of Love and reason has been responsible for 
many wickednesses which pure selfishness would have 
feared to attempt. Before Love can be trusted as 
the final court of appeal in the greatest questions of 
life, it must be broadened sufficiently to escape par- 
tiality, and be made conscious of its final responsibility 
to the future. In other words, the reconciliation of 
self to the demands of self-sacrifice by the agency of 
Love is only possible when Love is the mouthpiece of 
the Holy Spirit speaking on behalf of the Father and 
the Son. 


The world waited long for an adequate presentation 
of these great truths. Buddha attempted it, but he 
failed for lack of knowledge of the Fatherhood of 
God. Not of him can it be said that, in full majesty, 
“the Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” The 
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true Messiah was to be a Son aware of his Sonship. 
When He appeared, His office would be to proclaim a 
love of God higher than family ties, higher than the 
love of country, higher than racial affinities and intel- 
lectual sympathies, higher even than the barriers which 
separate good men from bad. Such a teaching would 
appear to threaten the reverence and obedience of the 
world for everything which it esteemed great and 
advantageous to itself. It would be thought to relax 
all the bonds of society and morality. If it gained the 
allegiance of many of its hearers, it would draw upon 
its preacher the suspicion and dislike of every existing 
institution. The instinct of self-preservation would 
be everywhere aroused. The preacher’s pretension to 
knowledge of a “ Way” or “ Truth” or “ Kingdom of 
Heaven” superior to any other would be treated as 
the most outrageous presumption of overweening am- 
bition. He would be called upon to defend it by 
force or suffer the penalty; and His renunciation of 
the weapons of self-preservation for the sake of Love 
would inevitably end in His sacrifice at the altar of 
righteousness, thus becoming Himself the grandest 
symbol of obedience to the Holy Spirit. In Him 
would be manifested the union in one Person of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 


A Voice was heard in Palestine. It was the voice 
of One proclaiming Himself the Son of God and Man, 
announcing the love of God to Mankind. The selfish 
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wrath of the rulers of the earth fell upon Him, and 
in His death upon the cross, the union of the Holy 
Spirit and Love was made complete. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE WORD OF GOD. 


Since by the agency of the Holy Spirit, man is no 
longer “under the law,” but has become a son, it 
becomes him to take greater interest and a greater 
share in the work of his Father’s house. Life is not 
the shallow thing it is sometimes represented, and the 
frivolity of the present day needs again and again to 
be reminded of Christ’s rebuke, “ Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business.” ‘ 


If Man is to play an important part in the work of 
creation, it is necessary for him to have a thorough 
knowledge of his sphere of labour and the design he 
is to fulfil. The sphere of Man’s labours is the world 
in which he lives—the world as Science makes it known 
tohim. The design which he is to execute is revealed 
to him by Inspiration. Inspiration speaks not only 
in the works of the tongue and the pen, but also in 
those of the brush and the chisel; and God’s will for 
the future declares itself through every medium of 
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expression which Man possesses. A great portrait 
painter once explained that his success in his art was 
attained by banishing from his portraits everything 
animal which he found in the faces of his sitters, and 
thus exhibiting their nearness to the Divine. Of an- 
other great art it has been beautifully said, “ Every 
great national architecture is the manly language of a 
people inspired by resolute and common purpose, and 
rendering resolute and common fidelity to the legible 
laws of an undoubted God.” 


It must not be supposed from this, that all works 
of imagination—sometimes called inspiration—are 
Divine, nor yet that every striking fancy thrown out 
by brilliant genius is a monition from on High. There 
are prophets of darkness as well as of light; and the 
power of wit and genius can be employed to gild 
projects of the basest description. The very pro- 
phets of light themselves have not been always in- 
spired. The finest thoughts of God are preserved in 
earthen vessels, and even the books which are rever- 
enced as the most beautiful shrines of the Word of 
God, need not be looked upon as inspired in every line 
and syllable. They contain the Truth, but not the 
whole Truth, nor nothing but the Truth. 


How then should a young man “ divide the Word,” 
to use a quaint old scriptural expression? By the 
best method employed by the Divines who settled the 
canonicity of the Books of Holy Scripture. By the 
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test of the Holy Spirit. In cases of doubt, there is an 
excellent way of applying this test, although it is said 
to be a little out of fashion. The way is by prayer 
and meditation. 


If even the Books of Scripture contain an admix- 
ture of human error, it is not to be supposed that any 
individual man will be preserved by the Holy Spirit 
within him from intellectual blunders, even where re- 
ligious affairs are concerned. The Holy Spirit’s 
decision upon the righteousness or otherwise of inten- 
tions is of course final, but where there is a choice 
between two courses, each of which is prompted by 
good motives, the night decision must depend upon a 
knowledge of consequences—that is to say, of the 
way God has manifested Himself elsewhere than in 
the individual. Nevertheless, intellectual confusion 
more often springs from disinclination to do what is 
felt to be right, than is commonly supposed. The 
Way of Wisdom would easily be found by many who 
think they are seeking for it in vain 7f, like the Buddha, 
they refused to listen to the seductions of desire, and 
paid sole heed to what they inwardly recognise to be 
for the good of others. 


The knowledge of God to be acquired by spiritual 
study of the works of the Past needs to be added to— 
and freshly interpreted—by following the trend of 
His thoughts as they may be learned from the mani- 
fold voices of the Present. In countless tongues and 
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in countless ways, men are declaring to-day what they 
take to be the Will of God. Some are proclaiming it 
clearly, and some are talking in confusion; but only 
the Apostles of Self-indulgence are hopelessly wrong. 
“Eat drink, and make merry,” say they, “for to- 
morrow we die.” “Thou fool, this night shall thy 
soul be required of thee.”* 


While it is but just that those who imprison them- 
selves and their cares within the circle of death should 
be written out of “ The Lamb’s Book of Life,” how 
few can claim to be exempt from the condemnation 
of self-seekers, and can say with the Persian poet— 


“To-day at the Feast of the Fair ones, to One is assigned the 

throne 

For though of the fair there are thousands there, in beauty 
He stands alone. 

For Him I forsake this world and that, and am counted in 
both undone, 

Withhold your blame nor think it shame, for the sum of the 
worlds is One.” 


a 
* Luke xii. 20. 


+ Quoted by Professor E. G. Browne in “A year among the 
Persians.” p. 501. 
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CHAPTER *¥V- 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


The Kingdom of Heaven on Earth, to which Christ 
pointed, is to be the home of the future inhabitants of 
this world. Who are they likely to be? Is there any 
chance that the world will not be inhabited by man, but 
by a new species of higher creatures—the Houhyhnms 
and Laputians of evolution, or some race of Martians 
descended from the clouds? The coming of a Saviour 
of Men and the opinion of contemporary Science both 
confirm the testimony of the Scriptures that Man has 
received the promise “ Unto thee will I give it and to 
thy seed for ever.”* By the gift of language, by the 
use of tools, by the adaptive energy of intelligence 
and the strength of association, Man’s dominion is so 
firmly established that his dynasty is secure against 
all the creatures of the earth; and if, in the mansions 
of the skies, there be others greater than he, their 


* Genesis xiii. 5. 
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superiority has not shown itself hitherto in bridging 
the vast intermediate spaces which separate them from 
him. The future world is to be the inheritance of 
the children of men; and the attitude of the Great 
Spirit towards Man is not that of an inscrutable enemy 
but of a loving father. 


The future generations of men will be greater than 
the men of to-day. Tradition tells of the past that 
“there were giants in those days.” The wise prophet 
of to-day announces that the giants areto come. The 
“Food of the Gods,” imagined by Mr. Wells, may be 
an impossible dream; but when Man has learnt to 
obey the laws of God, physical, intellectual and 
spiritual, he will be infinitely greater than he is now. 
Not only will he be greater, but he will be happier. 
Admitting that man’s present happiness, when he is at 
his happiest, may never be exceeded,—that will largely 
depend upon whether the acuteness of his sensibilities 
remains the same or increases—there will be less suffer- 
ing for him, less pain, and less misery. It is not prob- 
able that death will depart from this world, or that 
God will wipe away all tears; but there will be less 
sorrow, less crying, and much less pain; for “ The 
former things will have passed away,” and all things 
will have become new. 

Just as the greatness of man’s mind is bought by 


the weakness of his early years, so the greatness of 
future man will have to be purchased by the sacrifices 
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of his predecessors—by the sufferings and cares of 
mothers—by the restrictions and labours of fathers— 
by the voluntary social efforts of the best men, and 
the public burdens of all. These sacrifices will some- 
times repay those who make them; but, on the other 
hand, the welfare of individuals will often have to 
suffer ; and there will naturally be much disinclination 
to contribute where no personal profit is to be ex- 
pected. The amount of disinterestedness which is 
shown will be influenced by the value set upon the 
continuance and well-being of the human race: the 
general belief or disbelief in the capacity of man for 
improvement; and the time which such improvement 
appears likely to be maintained. 


Measured in terms of human happiness, the con- 
tinuance of human life in favourable conditions is, of 
course, of the greatest value; and it is now but little 
doubted that there are immense possibilities of im- 
provement in the character and lot of the race. The 
time when progress and civilization were despised and 
a return to “a state of nature” was thought desirable 
has passed away. How long man is likely to advance 
in wisdom and happiness it is impossible to estimate ; 
but there is no reason to anticipate that he will soon 
have reached the height of his greatness. The law of 
Malthus that all creatures tend to increase and multiply 
beyond the provision which nature has made for them 
seemed, at one time, to condemn mankind to ever- 
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recurring cycles of poverty and misery; but a closer 
examination of the limits of this law makes clear that 
man is not entirely provided for by Nature. He can 
do much to provide for himself and others along with 
him. That is to say, the amount of his available food 
supply is not limited to what he finds already prepared 
for him, but is capable of expansion to an unknown 
degree by the exertion of that power of multiplying 
it which resides in the “ widow’s cruse” of his brain. 
In fact, the miracle of the loaves and fishes has been 
repeated many times in Man’s history. An especially 
remarkable illustration of this creative power of man, 
was contained in the striking speech which the Presi- 
dent of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science made at Bristol in the year 1898. He an- 
nounced that, failing some notable increase in its 
quantity, the world’s supply of cereal food would, in 
a few generations, be insufficient to meet its demand 
—and then went on to show that means of coping with 
the deficiency were already at hand in the discovery 
of methods of artificially producing nitrate. Since 
then, Prince Kropotkin and others have produced facts 
and figures which go far to establish that sufficient 
food for the entire population of England—the 
England which is dependent upon its fleet for its food 
and is liable to starvation if its ports are blockaded— 
could easily be grown in that country by a general 
adoption of intensive cropping and other agricultural 
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improvements. Prince Kropotkin declares that the 
chief hindrance to the progress of agriculture in 
England is the lack of men. 


The enthusiasm of earnest workers for the happi- 
ness of future man is occasionally chilled by the appre- 
hension of a very distant calamity predicted by men 
of Science—the ultimate cooling of the earth so as to 
become uninhabitable to all the higher forms of life. 
Although this has never been supposed to be so near 
that any small sacrifice a man could make for his suc- 
cessors would not have opportunities to repay itself a 
thousandfold, it is satisfactory to know that recent 
scientific investigations on the subject of radium have 
caused the scientific men to postpone the date of its 
coming almost indefinitely. 


Seeing that the future is thus assured, the men of 
the present day would indeed be churlish if they failed 
to contribute to the happiness of posterity as far as 
they were able, especially remembering the debt of 
gratitude which they owe to their own forefathers. 
“Freely ye have received: freely give.” Apart from 
this, no generation is justified in breaking the entail 
on the sacred legacy bequeathed by its ancestors, and 
in consuming upon itself what has been left for all 
time. Of the little which any individual man can add 
to this great estate, he may well speak with the 
humility of St. Paul, “ For our light affliction, which is 
but for a moment, worketh in us a far more exceeding 
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and eternal weight of glory ; while we look not at the 
things which are seen, but at the things which are not 
seen, for the things which are seen are temporal; but 
the things which are not seen are eternal.”* 


2 Cor. ivi 17, 318. 
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CHAPTER VL 


THE HOLY FAMILY. 


The great Christ, who was so often misunderstood 
by his disciples, said “ Suffer the little children to come 
unto me and forbid them not; for of such is the King- 
dom of God.” Children are something more than 
“tyrants” of the home. They are the princes and 
noblemen of a great house, and should be able to see 
past generations as illustrious branches of the family 
tree. Visitors to the picture gallery at Venice find 
there among the portraits of the Doges, one with its 
face turned to the wall—the portrait of a traitor. It 
is to be hoped that the children of future days will find 
few of their ancestors deserving a similar mark of 
dishonour—few who have failed to respond to the call 


of duty and reverted to the instincts of the greedy 
brute. 


The children of to-day will be the channels through 
which the waters of life will reach the future. They 
must therefore be made pure, and strong, and sweet. 
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Into the composition of children, as well as into that 
of all other living organisms, two factors enter— 
Heredity and Environment. Great importance has 
been attached to heredity in the past. The Persian 
poet Sadi wrote, “ How can any person manufacture 
a tempered sabre from base iron; nor can a base-born 
man, O wiseacre, be made a gentleman by any educa- 
tion. Rain, in the purity of whose nature there is no 
anomaly, cherishes the tulip in the garden and common 
weed in the salt marsh. Waste not thy labour in 
scattered seed upon a barren soil for it can never be 
made to yield spikenard.”* Modern thought, while 
fully recognising the permanency of the type, has 
tended to bring the influence of environment into 
greater prominence by suggesting a doubt of the in- 
heritance of qualities acquired by the parent. Insome 
quarters it is denied that the spiritual fruits of a 
chastened life—or the mental traces of an ill-spent 
one—are transmissible by heredity to another genera- 
tion; but it is everywhere agreed that the acts and 
words of those who have to do with the child, and the 
circumstances in which it lives, modify its character 
and have an important bearing upon its future career. 
“Tt has been abundantly proved by work done among 
destitute lads in London during the last quarter of a 
century that the children even of vicious and degraded 





* Sadi’s ‘Gulistan or Flower Garden,’”’ translated by Mr. 
James Ross. p. 85. 
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parents, if taken in time, can be trained to live clean 
and useful lives. Indeed the failures are compara- 
tively so few that no special theory is needed to 
account for them.”* 


The immediate environment of most children during 
infancy is the family, an institution of which the 
essential feature is the bond which unites the parents. 
Recognized marriage has been regulated in many 
different ways at different periods; but, as the chief 
protection of the child, it has usually and properly 
been regarded by religious teachers as a sacred tie. 
Among Western peoples, a special sanctity attaches to 
monogamy, which favours the growth of love in the 
parents to their children as well as to one another. It 
is probable that, for this reason, monogamy will even- 
tually become universal.t 


* “Criminals and Crime,” p. 114-115, by Sir Robert Ander- 
son, K.C.B., LL.D. (1907). 


+ “‘It is important to notice that, amongst birds, the fathers 
devoid of affection generally belong to the less intelligent species, 
and are most often polygamous. It seems, therefore, that poly- 
gamy is not very favourable to the development of paternal 
love.” ‘‘The Evolution of Marriage,” by Prof. C. Letourneau. 

“Man could not love in the early days because he had a dozen 
wives. Polygamy, the scattered love of many, must be changed 
into monogamy—the absorbing love of one ... There are signs 
even among the uncivilized that polygamy is passing away. 
Even in a polygamous community it is usually only a minority 
who have more wives than one... It is, at least, certain that 
during those later stages of social evolution in which monogamy 
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A well-known author treating of the development 
of art in the Middle Ages has said, “ Religious ideas 
die like thesun. Their last rays, possessing little heat, 
are expended in creating beauty.” This theory is not 
sufficient to account for the numerous pictures of the 
Holy Family which were painted in the pre-Reforma- 
tion period. Those pictures were due, not to the 
flickerings of a moribund religious idea, but to the 
steady brightness of a profound religious instinct, 
which is still one of the greatest elements of strength 
in the Roman Catholic Church. In these pictures, the 
pious women who form a large proportion of the wor- 
shippers and donors at every shrine, find an object of 
reverence far higher than the false ideal of virginity 
framed by the priests—a mistaken ideal which, if 
universally adopted, would make either miraculous 
conception or unmiraculous disobedience a necessity 
for the continuance of the race. These humble wor- 
shippers at the shrine of the Virgin adore the type of 
the pure mother and the holy child—one of the 
sublimest conceptions which has ever fired the imagin- 
ation of man. The holiness and beauty of these 
pictures would be manifest if one of them could be 
placed side by side with a picture of the fallen woman 
and her child, full of disease and sunk in the abyss of 





has prevailed, the change has been in the best physical interests 
alike of the parent, the offspring, and society.” “Ascent of Man,” 
PP. 387-388, by Professor Henry Drummond, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
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their misery and degradation—such a picture as no 
true man could look upon without a sob. 


The mournful figure just alluded to has been 
described as “ the eternal priestess of humanity blasted 
for the sins of the people”: as “ the supreme type of 
vice,” yet “the most efficient guardian of virtue”; 
and as “the one degraded and ignoble form upon 
which are concentrated the passions that might have 
filled the world with shame.” It may be that she is 
sometimes the outlet for outrageous whirlwinds of 
passion whiqh would otherwise vent themselves in 
crime; but, seeing that many men already live lives 
which she has never soiled, it may surely be hoped 
that she will some day pass away. Her class forms 
but a small part of the population even now, and it 
would probably be reduced still further if ignorance 
of the dangers of associating with her were less 
common. The mistake of treating such matters with 
levity and the erroneous belief that misconduct of this 
kind is universal could, perhaps, be corrected in some 
measure by the inculcation of truer views of life. 
The sexual instinct is no less the work of God than 
chastity, its beautiful companion, which wisely for- 
bids it from open manifestation whenever the heart 
and mind suspect that the consequences will be evil. 
These two are male and female: they are husband 
and wife. Woe be to him who puts them asunder! 


The development of motherhood is one of the most 
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beautiful stories in the Book of Creation. How 
creatures, which simply divided in two, evolved others 
which deposited eggs, and provided for offspring they 
would never see; how, by slow steps, the birth of a 
larva, unlike its mother and unrecognisable by her, has 
been changed for the appearance of an infant 
admired and cared for by its parents; and how, from 
total strangers, and, in some cases, savage foes, parents 
and offspring have been united into a happy family— 
is a history of surpassing interest. Its later stages, 
especially since the institution of monogamy, are the 
chronicle of the apotheosis of maternity. The mother 
is the closest companion of her children, and their 
first and greatest teacher. She is their best counsel- 
lor and their highest ideal. To them, for a time, she 
stands in the place of God; and, in order to fill her 
position worthily, she needs not only all the wisdom 
which education can give, and all the respect which 
chivalry can bestow, but the help which comes from 
on high. 


The elevation of the mother cannot be dissociated 
from respect for the woman. It would be unreason- 
able to despise one who was properly trained and 
qualified to fulfil the exalted duty of motherhood 
because she had been given no opportunity of fulfll- 
ing it. The weight of the opinion and influence of 
woman must therefore steadily increase; and it can 
hardly be doubted that a time will come when she 
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will be able to express her views in every way which 
is permitted to man. 


In the education of women, however, it should not 
be forgotten that knowledge will be more used by 
them in teaching the young than in seeking fresh 
truths. In this respect, they stand to men in a relation 
not unlike that of the popular lecturer to the experi- 
mental scientist. The progress of civilization—up 
to recent times—has been marked by the gradual 
transfer of all operations needing specialization from 
the hands of women to the hands of men;* and the 
exhaustive researches necessary to make any advance 
upon the present state of knowledge require time and 
freedom rarely compatible with a woman’s duties. 
As she is marked out, both by her capacities and her 
prospects, to be the preacher rather than the prophet 


of science, her education should be adapted to her 
vocation. 


The principal business of a father is to provide for 
the maintenance of his family in its great environ- 
ment of the world. Nevertheless he has important 
duties to perform within the home—among others, to 
reflect the spirit of that outer world to his children— 
standing to them in the likeness of God the Father. 
He has also the duty of caring for the one who for- 
gets herself in the care of others, and who only too 


* “Man and Woman,” by H. Havelock Ellis, L.S.A. 
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often becomes weak, and peevish, and narrow, ve- 
cause she gives of her best and receives nothing. An 
exhausted mother needs to be revived by the fresh 
air of life without the home, and the sweet voice of 
love within it. She should be able to say of the 
father, “He is my rock and fortress. He is my 
strength and song.” 


All the pictures of the Holy Child are those of an 
infant full of health and happiness.. It is sad to 
think what multitudes of living children are neither 
healthy nor happy. Indeed, there is so much weak- 
ness and ill-health among these little ones, and so little 
care and wisdom in rearing them, that many of them 
pass out of existence before they are four years old. 
What stores of human life are wasted, what labours 
and sacrifices are thrown away, and what sorrow is 
created by the deaths of these children! Would it 
not be better for less to be born and more to be 
reared? 


Whence comes all this loss? “Bad parentage,” 
says an able investigator. “Bad parentage, showing 





* There can, I think, be no doubt that the death of a child, 
especially if it be a baby, does tend to bring about the birth 
of another. If child mortality could be checked, the birth-rate 
would certainly be reduced, and a terrible waste of every kind 
would be prevented.’”? The Rt. Hon. Ch. Booth, P.C., F.R.S., 
D.Sc., D.C.L., LL.D., etc. ‘Life and Labour of the People 
in London” (1902) Final volume, p. 20. 
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itself not only physically but mentally in the want of 
proper care of the young life, is the one possible cause 
of death. . . . The Marksman Death strikes down the 
young life with the bones of its ancestry."* Making 
allowance for the effects of bad environment, which 
is only partially under the parents’ control, this is, of 
course, correct. Where the parents pay no attention 
in their own persons to the laws of health, their 
children pay the price. Where physical exercise and 
proper diet are disregarded, and especially where such 
gross evils as drunkenness, dirt, and immorality 
abound, it is not to be wondered at that many 
of the children are soon found among those unfit 
to live. The trouble in these cases is not so much 
that too many children are born, but that their 
parents are unfit to have the care of them. The 
physical environment of the poor is terrible, and it 
must be transformed; but the uplifting of the lowest 
classes can only be worked out through the salvation 
of their children—by wise nourishment, control, and 
education in the hands of others, leading to a religious 
change of character. 


Among the lower classes of the people there is great 
ignorance of the proper management of children—an 
ignorance needing to be removed as speedily as 





* “Chances of Death” (1897). Professor Karl Pearson, 
M.A., F.R.S. 
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possible. “Among the poor, child-life passes through 
many phases; some are brought up on gin, others on 
beans and bacon. When attached to a children’s 
hospital as physician, I found the usual answer of the 
mothers as to dietary was, ‘ Baby has the same as we 
have.’ As a consequence of the deficient supply of 
milk, rickets and tubercle are very common amongst 
them.”* “The children of the poor are treated in- 
judiciously and very frequently spoilt. The spoiling, 
combined with ignorance and poverty, results fre- 
quently in improper feeding, such as the lack of 
enough milk. When children cry, they are given 
something to eat—just as a babe is given the breast— 
or are bribed with sweets. “ ‘Something to eat’ in 
this case is usually bread and butter or bread and jam, 
and rejected pieces that children throw away may be 
seen in the gutters of any poor street.” Even among 
the well-to-do, the babe is sometimes regarded as a 
being so small and unimportant, and so much outside 
the ordinary circle of pleasures and duties which form 
the chief interest of life, that little thought is taken 
concerning it. “When people engage in marriage 
they must not live to themselves, but discharge their 
trusteeship faithfully. Many fashionable women 
chasing the worthless vanities of society, actually de- 
cline to nurse their children in order to continue their 


* Dr. Albert Wilson in ‘‘ Education, Personality and Crime.” 
(1908). 
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gay and selfish lives. Such women deserve prison, 
however wealthy they may be, as they sin against the 
commonwealth; for they are guilty of a slow moral 
and mental murder.”’* Still, “the upbringing and 
training of children is one of the best standards -y 
which class can be tested and measured.” 


The ignorance of the scientist about children is 
perhaps a little more excusable. His obliviousness 
to it in the past is shown by the fact that the Science 
of the Child is the youngest of the Sciences. This is 
a field which is “ripe unto the harvest.” “The 
harvest indeed is plentiful, but the labourers are few.” 
Materials for this study lie within nearly everybody’s 
reach, and it is one of the greatest interest and the 
highest practical importance. Yet it has been so little 
taken up that there is room in it for almost every care- 
ful observer to become a pioneer. Reverence is due 
to the great Nature-searchers of the past; but still 
there is room for more. The newcomers should be 
even happier in their work than their predecessors ; 
for, while some of the great men of the past grew 
unsociable through their absorption in the study of 
unresponsive “ Nature,” the wisest men of the future 
will be the tenderest. “ A little child shall lead them.” 
(1908). In a footnote he adds, “‘I have before my mind a society 
lady who is so busy attending parties and giving dances that 


she often does not see her seven months old infant for ten days 
at atime. Fortunately the old nurse is capable and kind.” 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


POVERTY. 


One of the greatest results of the skill and attention 
devoted to the scientific pursuit of knowledge during 
the last three centuries is that the earth has been to 
some extent surveyed ; its possibilities investigated ; 
and its imperfections as a dwelling-place for man— 
with their causes and remedies—explored. Man has 
been overhauling the arrangements of his World 
Palace, and he is now beginning to institute reforms 
which, it is hoped, will make his principality one of 
the best ordered in the dominions of the King. 

The three principal evils by which the individual 
Man is assailed are Poverty, Pain and Sorrow. Other 
recognized evils are Sin, Ignorance, Bondage, and 
Death, but these only touch the individual himself in 
so far as they produce poverty, pain and sorrow. Be- 
yond that their relations are with an outer world. In 
other words, they are personal evils in so far as they 
cause mental or physical suffering to the persons they 
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affect, and world evils as failures to realise ideals or 
enter into wider life. At the latter point they acquire 
a spiritual significance, and belong to the relations be- 
tween Man and God. Poverty, Pain and Sorrow are 
also by turns causes and effects of each other, and 
therefore liable to be handled as mere factors instead 
of as distinct evils; but they are so unlike in every 
way—1in their conditions, their symptoms and their 
remedies—as to demand separate treatment wherever 
one of them alone is not the subject under considera- 
tion. 


The word “Poverty” is used in many different 
ways. Even as an economical term, it is employed 
both relatively and positively. It may denote either 
a state of relative inferiority in the possessions of one 
person (or association of persons) to those of others, 
or a state in which a person or family is unable to 
obtain a sufficient quantity of the necessaries of life 
to maintain physical efficiency. The word is used in 
its latter sense here. As Mr. Booth says, “To con- 
found two essentially distinct problems is to make the 
solution of both impossible; it is not by welding dis- 
tress and aspirations that any good can be done.”* 


The amount of poverty existing in the world cannot 
be estimated with any approach to accuracy; but it is 


* “Life and Labour in London,” by the Rt. Hon. Charles 
Booth, P:.C., F-R.S., D.Sc, D:C.L.) LL.D, .etc- 
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very great. In England—one of the countries best 
informed as regards the condition of its inhabitants— 
the first effort to obtain reliable facts and figures on 
this subject was made less than a quarter of a century 
ago. The statistics independently collected and com- 
piled at that time by Mr. Charles Booth in London 
and Mr. Seebohm Rowntree in York agreed in show- 
ing that the extent of the poverty existing in this 
wealthy country was much greater than had been 
supposed. Nearly one-third of the urban population 
—30.7 in London and 27.84 per cent. in York*—were 
poor—that is to say, belonged to families which were 
not in receipt of a sufficient sum weekly to keep them 
in health and strength. The entire incomes of these 
families were insufficient to provide them with the 
barest conveniences of life outside mere necessaries ; 
and even of those necessaries they could not get 
enough to support in their working members the 
physical strength indispensable to the proper perform- 
ance of ordinary work.t 


* “ Poverty,” by Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree. (1903). p. 299. 


+ As evidence of the widespread poverty existing in other 
lands, the following examples may be quoted :— 


Mr. Robert Hunter,—the American Sociologist—summarises 
the poverty of the United States of America as follows :—“ There 
are probably in fairly prosperous years no less than 10,000,000 
persons in poverty; that is to say underfed, underclothed and 
poorly housed. Of these 4,000,000 persons are public paupers.” 
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This poverty does not appear to have been chiefly 
the fault of the persons concerned. So far as Mr. 
Rowntree could judge, less than one-half—called by 
him “Secondary Poverty ”—of the poverty in York 
below the poverty line was caused by the vice or im- 
providence of the sufferers. The rest—“ Primary 
Poverty ”—was the effect of circumstances for which 
they were not much, if at all, to blame. Disregarding 
large political and social conditions and examining 
only immediate causes, he found that about one-half 
of the “ Primary” poverty in York arose from large 
families* and the death or incapacity of the family 
wage-earners. The remainder was due to low wages 
and the absence of work.t 





(Quoted by Mr. L. G. Chiozza-Money, M.P., in “Riches and 
Poverty.” (1910). pp. 5 and 6.) 


Sir William Hunter said that 40,000,000 of the natives of 
India go through life with insufficient food, and Sir Charles 
Elliott estimated that one-half of the agricultural population 
never satisfied hunger fully from one year’s end to another. 
(“The Awakening of India,” by Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald. 
P. 159). 


“ The standard of living was calculated on the basis of a 
family consisting of two adults and three children—three being 
the minimum number of children required to ensure the con- 
tinuance of the family. A family having a larger number of 
dependents was accounted a “large family,” unless its income 
was proportionately greater. 


+ “Poverty.” pp. 120 and raz. 
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Although neither Mr. Booth nor Mr. Rowntree have 
attempted to trace the original causes of poverty, 
which lie too deep in the past, and ramify too widely 
into the habits and conduct of all classes of society at 
the present day to be followed up with any degree of 
precision, a few general observations on the subject— 
familiar though they will, no doubt, be to many, and 
lacking in finality—may not be without value. It will 
be evident that all the causes of poverty must be found 
in the circumstances in which the necessaries of life 
are produced, distributed and expended. The regular 
production of these necessaries is a far more manage- 
able business now than it was in former times, inas- 
much as it no longer depends upon the sufficiency or 
otherwise of the natural products of local areas. 
Advancing knowledge and skill have so widely ex 
tended the cultivation of the soil and the production 
of manufactured articles, and so greatly facilitated 
transport, that, in civilized countries, local variations of 
supply can be almost disregarded. If the powers of 
the civilized world were exclusively directed to supply- 
ing the wants of its present population, it seems 
abundantly clear that they would be easily able to do 
so. The existing machinery of production is so effec- 
tive and so energetic that supply is often greater than 
the demand of the purchasers whom it serves. Yet 
the needy remain unsatisfied. Plethoric over-produc- 
tion not uncommonly goes hand in hand with 
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unemployment and starvation. In the great industrial 
countries, at least, poverty does not appear to be due 
to failure of supply, but to imperfect distribution or 
unwise expenditure. The Malthusian explanation 
that population naturally grows faster than food 
supply, is insufficient to account for the phenomena. 
Multiplying generations have hitherto been more than 
provided for by agricultural progress. Land to-day 
is infinitely more capable of successful cultivafion— 
apart from the burdens laid upon it—than it was in 
former times. Intensive cultivation and the use of 
nitrates reveal enormous unexplored possibilities. 
The difficulty at present is one of enabling the demand 
to purchase the supply. 


As the problem of wresting from nature provision 
for man’s necessities has been so successfully handled, 
the proper distribution of the good things secured 
claims early attention. At present, the greater part 
of the world’s income is engaged in replacing its 
capital—which in many cases has been mortgaged and 
spent in advance by profit-takers—or else in endea- 
vouring to increase its facilities for further production 
in the near future. To produce, and ever to produce 
more, is the constant preoccupation of human thought. 
These never ceasing labours for increasing produc- 
tivity might possibly be made to benefit everybody in 
some degree if applied to public undertakings, but 
while they remain almost entirely in the hands of 
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uncontrolled private enterprises, their fruits will be 
largely wasted. Private enterprises are mostly con- 
ducted with the principal aim and end of collecting 
money (that is to say, power) into a few hands. They 
consequently expend all their energies in catering for 
those who are in the present possession of it. Those 
who have neither money nor things which will sell 
readily, part with their belongings cheaply and buy 
them dearly. It is only those who possess cash or its 
exchangeable equivalents who are allowed to share in 
the world’s output on reasonable terms. 


Apologists for the present unequal distribution of 
wealth maintain that it is the natural and inevitable 
outcome of the varying characters and abilities of the 
families and individuals who have been and are pro- 
ducing and handling this world’s goods. No doubt 
this is true in the main, but it leaves out of sight the 
influence of environment upon the characters and 
fortunes of individuals, and also the enormous advant- 
ages conferred by the legal inheritance—direct or in- 
direct—of wealth. Moreover, it neglects the well- 
known fact that many inventors and other great con- 
tributors to the world’s possession’ have not been 
money-makers. In extenuation of the hardships 
which the poor suffer under the present regime, it is 
urged that the great majority of men possess powers 
of rendering service, which, with industry, will bring 
them in a satisfactory living. But they can only earn 
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a living from Dame Nature or from the present owners 
of her territory and gifts. Few men born poor are in 
a position to extract a living direct from the earth, and 
consequently the great majority are obliged to make 
terms with the better-off. In these circumstances the 
services of labour are only well rewarded when they 
are exceptional. Mr. Rowntree’s investigations in 
York show that unskilled labourers are not paid 
enough to keep them and their families above grind- 
ing poverty. The low wages paid to City clerks prove 
that knowledge and mental training do not ensure 
comfort unless they are above the average. Technical 
skill is cheap wherever it is abundant, and, whenever 
possible, is dispensed with altogether. The general 
business methods in this country are doubtless the 
same as those of the United States, of which it is 
reported “One of the main aims of American work- 
shop practice is to reduce by every possible means the 
number of highly-skilled men employed, and more and 
more to establish the general wage on the basis of 
common and unskilled labour.”* It is unmistakably 
clear that employers will not pay much for common 
ability or knowledge, however useful in themselves, 
unless their own private ends are served by doing so; 
and the private purposes of possessors of money—who 
are the employers of labour—do not necessarily coin- 
cide with the needs of the whole body of individuals 





* American Iron Commission, 1902. 
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forming the State. Indeed, the objects sought 
by the monied classes—after their bodily comforts 
have been attended to—are naturally their own estab- 
lishment and aggrandizement at the expense of the 
less fortunate. Hence the tendency of modern “ busi- 
ness” is to produce a small but powerful and intelli- 
gent plutocracy, skilful in managing the rest of the 
population, and a numerous proletariat, educated at 
the lowest expense to bear constantly increasing 
burdens, without receiving additional remuneration 
for doing so. 


It would seem to be an obvious improvement on this 
state of things to take all the means of production and 
exchange out of private hands and put them into 
public ones—the products being divided according to 
needs. Needs, however, vary both in fancy and in 
fact, and so do labours and deserts. The necessity of 
reproducing the sources of production would still con- 
tinue to exist under a system of public ownership, and 
regular human labour would therefore have to be in- 
sisted upon. The incentives to such labour are either 
physical or moral. Barring starvation and flogging— 
except for flagrant and publicly proved delinquencies 
—the power of moral principle (strengthened by hopes 
of advancement and the pressure of public opinion) 
would have to be trusted to keep labour up to the 
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standard of its living wage.* Whether in such a 
state of society this would become sufficiently strong 
for the purpose, who can say? It would not be safe 
to attempt to run a co-operative society upon similar 
lines at present. Still this proves nothing but that the 
two great moral qualities—self-sacrifice and sympathy 
—are too young to overcome the ancient and hostile 
forces of self-interest. The establishment of com- 
plete Socialism would, however, present enormous 
difficulties, and it is only safe to assert that whether 
by way of it or apart from it—as for instance by the 
general direction of capital and labour being placed 
in the hands of some impartial and authoritative 
tribunal capable of mediating effectively between their 
representatives—the permanent and satisfactory dis- 
tribution of wealth can only be brought about when 
a true social spirit prevails. Such a spirit it is the 
work of religion to inspire and government to protect. 


The last cause of poverty is wrong expenditure. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Rowntree was of opinion 
that little more than one-half of the primary poverty 
which came under his notice was traceable to the vices 
and improvidence of the poor. The rest was due to 
such causes as families having too large a number of 


* It is strong enough now to make many men and women 
prefer grinding and ill-paid toil to becoming a burden on the 
community. 
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dependents for their income: the death or incapacita- 
tion of the chief wage-earner; and low wages and 
irregularity or total lack of employment.* A worker 
receiving 21s. 8d. per weekt or less and having three 
children dependent upon him—practically the mini- 
mum number to ensure the replacement of the parents 
—could only meet the most necessary expenditure be- 
yond supplying the barest physical needs of his family, 
at the cost of his own physical efficiency, or of that of 
his wife and children. The average wage of an un- 
skilled labourer in York, allowing for broken time, 
varied from 18s. od. to 21s. od. per week.t Conse- 
quently every such labourer who had as many as three 
children passed through a time—probably lasting for 
ten years—when he and his family were underfed,§ 


* “Tn London the poverty due to low wages is less in volume 
and less acute than that which is consequent upon some form 
of lack of work.” ‘Life and Labour of the People in London.” 
Vol. g. p. 417- 


+ “Poverty.” p. 133. It has been calculated by Mr. Chiozza 
Money that owing to the rise in prices which has taken place 
since, 24s. 6d. now is no more than the equivalent of ars. 8d. 
then. 


+ “Poverty.” p. 132. “I regard 21s. 3d. as the most liberal 
figure that can be put forward as the average earnings of the 
men, women and child workers of the United Kingdom in 1908.” 
—Mr. L. G. Chiozza Money, M.P., in ‘Riches and Poverty.” 
(1910). 


§ “Poverty.” p. 135-7. 
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altogether apart from any mismanagement or mis— 
judgment in allocating the scanty funds received. 


In spite of all this, the fact remains that a large 
amount of distress was and is caused by unwise ex- 
penditure. The widespread evil resulting from reck- 
less indulgence in alcoholic drinks is everywhere 
recognised and deplored. Betting and reckless 
speculation are scarcely less serious causes of trouble. 
It is equally plain that wastefulness and unwise 
attempts to keep up a standard of life higher than is 
justified by present income and future prospects, 
frequently pave the way to ruin. How such things 
are to be prevented is a question more easily asked 
than answered. Means may, perhaps, be found in 
legislation to check betting and intoxication; but 
extravagance can only be put an end to when it can 
be defined. Amid the present uncertainties surround- 
ing life, no human wisdom is great enough to deter- 
mine with certainty how a small income should be 
divided between personal pleasures, public calls, and 
future contingencies. Perhaps the future will reveal 
a way to better adjustment of personal finance through 
the insurance and standardization of life. It may also 
find a way to teach men their actual position in life; 
but if it is to make them wise stewards of the talents 
entrusted to them, it must stimulate within them a 
spirit of responsibility to others, and of devotion to 
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the great purposes of the Most High so far as they 
can be discerned. 


The evils of poverty are so apparent, tnat it seems 
scarcely necessary to go over them in detail; but those 
persons who are fortunately placed seldom sufficiently 
realise that the worst effects of poverty are the 
destruction of capability and character, and the 
slaughter of the women and children. The most 
generally dreaded evil of poverty is starvation, but a 
commoner result of it is semi-starvation, which falls 
heaviest on the women and children. The wage- 
earner must needs be kept up while any food can be 
got. The suffering is heightened by insufficient 
clothing, and wretched overcrowding in houses which 
are old and dirty and often insanitary. These evil 
conditions, too, affect most seriously those who are 
most at home; but the whole family suffers. Semi- 
starvation and over-crowding beget weakness and 
slackness in all: weakness begets illness, incapacity, 
and death;* and these again beget poverty, world 





* “The mortality amongst the very poor is more than twice 
as high as amongst the best paid section of the working classes. 
. .. . It must be remembered that a high death rate implies a 
low standard of general health, and much sickness and suffering 
which is not registered. As the late Lord Playfair said, “The 
record of deaths only registers, as it were, the wrecks which 
strew the shore, but it gives no account of the vessels which are 
tossed in the billows of sickness, stranded and maimed as they 
often are by the effects of recurrent storms.” Rowntree, 
“Poverty.” p. 205. 
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without end. God have mercy on the man who says 
Amen! 


It may be remarked that the burden of the very 
poor presses most upon the poor. Each class of the 
people is dragged down by the one below. The poor 
give great assistance to those who are poorer than 
themselves. They “are very generous” truly, “ but 
out of what fund, except the exchequer of the belly 
can generosity be indulged?”* Apart from these 
voluntary contributions, they suffer seriously from 
the competition of their worse-off brethren, and it is 
said that if the whole of the very poor were swept out 
of existence, the work they do, and the money they 
earn, could be divided by the classes immediately 
above, with great advantage to themselves, and with- 
out any other class or industry suffering in the least. 
“ To the rich, the very poor are a sentimental interest ; 
to the poor, they are a crushing load.”+ 


If the physical effects of poverty are ruinous, the 
mental and moral effects are not less so. Irregular 
work leads to idleness, and what is sometimes called 





* Booth. “Life and Labour of the People in London.” 
[p.)133-5 VOlii. 


t+ Booth. “Life and Labour of the People in London.” 
p-. 154- Vol. 1. 
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rustiness.”* A local Secretary of a Mansion House 
Unemployed Committee has stated that the majority 
of those dealt with were quite willing to work, but 
were hopeless; many of them demoralised by casual 
employment.t The witness added that, next to 
drink, casual labour was the most demoralising in- 
fluence in the part of London of which he spoke.t 





* It is often necessary to discount the criticism made of work 
done by men who have been unemployed, that “the beggars 
aren’t worth helping. They won’t work when they have the 
chance.” That the feebleness of their efforts is sometimes due 
to idleness we do not dispute, but it is often due to sheer physical 
weakness caused by starvation. ‘“ Unemployment,” by Messrs. 
B. Seebohm Rowntree and Bruno Lasker. (1911). p. 227. 


+ A medical friend of one of the authors of ‘“ Unemployment” 
once put a sovereign in his pocket and determined-to live upon 
this in the East End of London for a month, at the rate of 5/- a 
week. He took a small room in a squalid part of Whitechapel 
for which he paid half-a-crown a week, leaving the other 2s. 6d. 
for food and other necessary expenditure, He afterwards said 
that by the end of a fortnight he definitely felt his powers of 
resistance going. He was becoming careless in matters of 
cleanliness, and generally slipping down to the level of those 
among whom he was living. By the end of the month, these 
effects were yet more marked, and he realised that, if life under 
such conditions were to be continued, he would very rapidly 
deteriorate, not only in physique, but in morale. “ Unemploy- 
ment,” by Messrs. B. Seebohm Rowntree and Bruno Lasker. 


(1911). p. 61. 
+ A leading Congregational Minister says, “Of the type em- 


bruted by perpetual dependence on casual employment, it is 
hopeless to make men, while they remain in this condition; but 
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- Overcrowding is a common cause of dirt and slovenli- 
ness, quarrelsomeness, and immorality ; and, in com- 
pany with lack of occupation and amusement, it drives 
both men and women to find their pleasure in betting 
and drink. The worst degradation of all results from 
common association with those who have already sunk 
deep into loafing idleness, vileness, imposture, and 
crime. Of women it is said, “One drunken woman 
in a street will set all the people in it drinking. A 
woman is so often talking with her neighbours: if 
she drinks, they go with her.”* 


Still worse is it when the children are affected; and 
yet, who could wonder if all the children of the poor 
became degenerates? Weaklings, through insuffi- 
cient nourishment, with little or no recollection of 
respectability, what intelligent hope can they be ex- 
pected to cherish of success or lasting happiness, while 
they see all around them misery sonowine patient 
pursuit of welldoing. 





give a man a uniform and a badge, any token that he is some- 
thing more than a casual, and there will be a complete change in 
his moral character.” A Catholic says, “Men who are regularly 
employed get into regular ways and attend to their regular duties. 
If not employed they tend to become irregular in all sorts of 
ways.” Quoted in Booth’s “Life and Labour,” etc. Final Vol. 
pages 84 and 8s. 


* Quoted in Booth’s “Life and Labour,” etc. Final Vol. 
page 60. 
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In spite of all temptations and hardships, the poor 
still possess a wonderful amount of virtue and good- 
ness of heart. “How the poor live when they are 
helpless,” says a nurse, “remains a mystery, save for 
their great kindness to each other, even to those who 
are strangers. This is the great explanation. It is 
nearly always the neighbours.”* Even among the 
very poor—consisting chiefly of unskilled labourers— 
there are many “whose ability and moral qualities 
would fit them to occupy higher positions in the 
industrial world.”t Let it not be supposed, however, 
that these virtues are born of poverty. On the con- 
trary, they suffer by it, and when they exist among 
the poor they do so in spite of its demoralizing in- 
fluences. Temporary necessity may provide a power- 
ful stimulus for the exertion of activity, ingenuity, 
perseverance, and charity—until strength and means 
fail—but the natural outcome of lasting poverty is not 
improvement in human nature, but the formation of 
low ideals and a narrow and sordid spirit. 

A careless application of the doctrines of the sur- 
vival of the fittest might suggest that society would 
soon be relieved of poverty by the extermination of 
the poor; but, unfortunately, the poor have hitherto 
proved to be among the “ fit” to survive. The lower 


* Booth’s “Life and Labour,” etc. Final Volume. p. 86. 


+ “Poverty,” by B. Seebohm Rowntree. p. 60. 
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classes not merely reproduce themselves, but increase 
at least as fast as the middle classes, and considerably 
faster than the higher ones. Moreover, their numbers 
are increased by an army of deteriorated townsmen 
who have been beaten in the battle of life by vigorous 
countrymen. “It is the result of the conditions of 
life in great towns, and especially in this (London), 
the greatest town of all, that muscular strength and 
energy get gradually used up; the second generation 
of Londoner is of lower physique and has less power 
of persistent work than the first, and the third genera- 
tion (where it exists) is lower than the second.”* 


From this, it would seem that, until a few years ago, 
at least, London—and probably other cities—was a 
whirlpool which drew in the strength of the country- 
side and slowly sucked it down into the dreadful abyss 
of slum extinction. Whatever progress may have 
been made in the meantime, it is obviously a matter 
of high importance to every citizen to interest himself 
in the improvement of the city in which he lives, 
seeing that in the absence of such improvement, his 
posterity will either have to leave it, become extinct, 
or find a home for some of its members in the slums. 

Poverty, then, shows no sign of being a passing 
ailment in England, but rather of becoming a chronic 
malady. Apart from the unrighteousness of this state 
pense aeRO le a Ue eee CR 


* Booth’s “Life and Labour,” etc. Vol. III, p. IIo. 
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of things, the consequences of it to a country which 
is in constant competition with its neighbours are 
likely to be serious. On this subject, Professor 
Atwater, comparing German, American, and English 
estimates of the food required by a labouring man, has 
written “ Voit’s standard for a labouring man at 
moderate work is based chiefly upon observations in 
Munich and other places in Bavaria. Very likely 
what Voit reckons as hard or severe muscular work 
would count here as only moderate work,” and again, 
“considering the body as a machine, the American 
working man has a more strongly built machine and 
more fuel to run it than his English brother. While 
it is not absolutely proved, it seems in the highest 
degree probable, that the higher standard of living, 
the better nutrition, the larger product of labour and 
the higher wages go together.”* 


The success of particular nations, however, has 
ceased to be a principal object of religious solicitude, 
since Christ died for his opposition to all tribal, 
national, and imperial gods. The victory of one 
nation over another—as such, and irrespective of His 
higher purposes—is no longer thought to be of the 
highest importance to the Father of All) God 





* Quoted in Rowntree’s “ Poverty.” p. 94. The comparison 
—which is not a recent one—may have ceased to hold good 
as regards the workers and food of the particular countries 
concerned. 
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promises to all His children a better heritage, and 
even the children of the poor may hope to have a 
share therein. For it is written, “ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.”* 


The struggle between Poverty and the Kingdom 
of Heaven is mainly a struggle for the children, 
Poverty starves the children, stunts the children, and 
weakens the children;+ it makes them ignorant, 


* Matt. v. 3. 


+ The average height of the boys in the poorest section of 
school children examined was less by 3} inches than in Section 3 
(children belonging to the highest class of Jabour). Rowntree— 
““Poverty.” |p. 231. 

The weights of boys 1n the lowest section are throughout con- 
siderably below those in Section 3. When they are leaving 
school to go to work this difference in weight is no less than 11 
pounds. Ibid. p. arz. 

As regards general physical condition, more than half of the 
children in the poorest section are classed as “bad.” “The 
‘bad’ children presented a pathetic spectacle. Puny and feeble 
bodies, dirty and often sadly insufficient clothing, sore eyes, in 
many cases acutely inflamed through want of attention, filthy 
heads, cases of hip-disease, swollen glands, all these and other 
signs told the same tale of privation and neglect.” Ibid, p. 214. 

“The land which bred the bowmen of Agincourt and the 
Tronsides of Cromwell now sends forth the men of whom Sir 
Tan Hamilton wrote to Mr. Horsfall, ‘I will not give you, a 
Manchester man, offence, if I say that their physique was hardly 
equal to the fine standard of their determination and courage. 
It is the fault of someone that these brave and stubborn lads 
were not at least an inch or two taller and bigger round the 
chest, and alfogether of a more robust and powerful build.” 
L. G. Chiozza Money in “Riches and Poverty” (1910), p. 241. 
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improvident, dirty, coarse, and vulgar. Like a wicked 
sorceress, it maintains its hold by turning its victims 
into beasts. The children, above all, must needs be 
rescued. They must be made tosee and know a better 
hfe. By proper feeding, by education—especially in 
common practical home duties—by opportunities for 
pure and innocent pleasure, and by occasionally shar- 
ing the society and advantages which belong to pro- 
sperity, they may be made to desire what is good, and 
to strive to escape from what is evil.* For although 
“ East is East and West is West, and never the twain 
shall meet,’t the intercourse of East and West is 
good. It provides an ideal, a purpose, a goal. As 
Montaigne wisely says, “No winde maketh for him 
that hath no intended port to sail unto.’t If the 
children of the poor can only be started on life’s 
voyage with a reasonable hope and courage (“If one 
is but a man, one’s enemies are not gods ”),§ they may 
end in discovering the truth of that magnificent 
declaration of Henry Drummond, “The supreme 
message of Science to the age is that all Nature is 





* There could be no worse policy than to allow the poor 
to settle down as they would like to do, into a little community 
by themselves, to be a centre of contamination and infection 
and a constantly growing source of danger to all. 


+ Rudyard Kipling. 
t Montaigne’s “ Essays.” 
§ Thiers’ “ Campaign of Waterloo.” 
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on the side of the man who tries to rise.”* _“ A nation 
that tries to appear more civilized than it really is, 
ends very often by becoming more civilized than its 
neighbours ever thought it likely to be.”t 


CC rrr 


* Drummond’s “ Ascent of Man,” P- 435- 


+ Justin McCarthy’s “History of Our Own Times.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


DISEASE AND PAIN. 


After all the fault-finding there has been with the 
Maker of the Universe on the subject of pain and 
suffering, it is amazing to be told in the name of 
modern science that, not only man’s diseases, but 
“every disease to which animals (and probably plants 
also) are liable, except as a transient and very excep- 
tional occurrence, is due to Man’s interference. The 
diseases of cattle, sheep, pigs and horses are not known 
except in domesticated herds and those wild creatures 
to which Man’s domesticated productions have com- 
municated them.”* If suffering is not altogether the 
effect of man’s sin, as the old theologians used to say, 
a large part of it appears to have been occasioned by 
his blunders. Man has behaved like a mischievous 





* “The Kingdom of Man,” by Professor Sir E. Ray Lan- 
kester, M.A., D.Sc., L.L.D., F.R.S., President of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, etc., etc., p. 33. 
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boy ; and his fancy for putting chickens in the duck- 
pond has had unexpected results. 


In the world of Nature before the coming of Man, 
the reign of physical evolution resulted in the dis- 
appearance of all those forms of lifé which were liable 
to disease, either congenital or parasitic. A creature 
born unhealthy, or unable to live in company with the 
local parasites and disease germs, was quickly exter- 
minated, and left few or no descendants. For race 
survival, the essential qualifications were a sound con- 
stitution, ability to withstand or escape all enemies, 
and the possession of a family. When Man appeared, 
however, he was not satisfied with this state of things. 
In his eyes, the most important qualification for exis- 
tence which an animal could possess, was the one of 
usefulness to himself. With this fixed idea in his 
mind, he tried to establish his pets and servants 
wherever he went. Other creatures sometimes jour- 
neyed with him to distant localities unasked. By his 
assistance, the rabbit was introduced into Australia, 
and the Maori rat into Europe. In early times, men 
doubtless experimented with all sorts of plants in un- 
suitable soils and climates—as they still do to some 
extent—and learnt agriculture by their experience of 
disasters. Figuratively speaking, they bade the de- 
fenceless lamb lie down with the bacterial wolf, and 
then marvelled that the wolf grew fat. How wide- 
spread the effects of such experiments may have 
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become in the course of time is suggested by the con- 
sequences of a few of his later introductions. The 
Phylloxera was brought to Europe with American 
vines by him; never dreaming that the insect— 
although practically harmless to the American vine, 
which had long been accustomed to put out new 
shoots on its roots when its old ones were injured— 
would be absolutely deadly to the European vine, 
which had not acquired this simple but highly-impor- 
tant method of growth. In like manner, too, he took 
the coffee-plant to Ceylon, only to find his plantations 
suddenly devastated by a minute mould which had 
lived very innocently before that in the Cingalese 
forests, but which was ready to burst into rapacious 
and destructive activity when the new unadjusted 
coffee-trees were presented in carefully crowded plan- 
tations to its unrestrained infection. Moreover the 
various cattle diseases which in Africa have done so 
much harm to native cattle, and have in some regions 
exterminated big game, were introduced through the 
importation of diseased animals, bred in Europe.* 


Not only have the diseases of animal life been 
multiplied by man, but many of the ills to which 
human flesh is supposed to be heir have been scattered 
broadcast and magnified in importance by his own 
movements. “ Dr. Archdall Reid has shown that in 





* Lankester’s ‘‘ Kingdom of Man,” pp. 33 and 34. 
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regard to zymotic diseases, and also in regard to the 
use of dangerous drugs, such as alcohol and opium, 
there is first of all the acquirement of immunity by 
powerful races of men through the survival among 
them of those strains tolerant of the drug, and 
secondly, the introduction of those diseases and drugs, 
by the powerful immune race in its migrations, to races 
not previously exposed either to the diseases or the 
drugs, and a consequent destruction of the invaded 
race. The survival of the fittest is, in these cases, a 
survival of the tolerant and eventually of the im- 
mune.”’* Even measles, which is regarded by Euro- 
peans as comparatively harmless, has proved deadly 
when carried to the inhabitants of the South Sea 
Islands.* “ Measles, when it attacks the Polynesians, 
is no longer the infantile malady we know of. It be- 
comes a devastating plague. In Fiji, in 1876, it swept 
away 40,000 out of a population of 150,000. The 
Tongans, with the experience of Fiji in their minds, 
took some precautions against the after effects of the 
disease ; but nevertheless one-twentieth of the popula- 
tion was carried off, and the remainder was so demor- 
alised that it was threatened with famine.”t Among 





* Lankester’s “Kingdom of Man,” p. 28. 
* See Dr. Archdall Reid’s “Present Evolution of Man,” 
P- 303- 
+ Thomson—‘“ Diversions of a Prime Minister,” quoted by 
Dr. Archdall Reid, in “ Present Evolution of Man,” Pp. 303. 
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civilized peoples themselves, the crowding of men to- 
gether into dense communities has been a principal 
cause of the spread of disease. 


Everyone is aware that medical science has made 
great strides of late years, and that the causes and 
remedies of many previously mysterious and incur- 
able diseases have been found ; but it is not sufficiently 
known that almost all the maladies which afflict man- 
kind could be done away with if expense was set aside 
and the necessary efforts were made. In his inaugural 
address as President of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Professor Ray Lankester 
said that, within recent years, the knowledge of the 
causes of disease had become so far advanced as to 
make it practically certain that all epidemic diseases 
could be abolished within fifty years by the unstinted 
application of known methods of investigation and 
the adoption of suitable controlling action. To do 
this, however, far more money would be required than 
was being spent for the purpose. “ It is necessary, if 
we are to do our utmost, to spend a thousand pounds 
of public money on the task where we now spend one. 
Meanwhile, people are dying by thousands of prevent- 
able disease.’* In another part of his speech, he 
particularly referred to antiseptic surgery which, he 
said, had saved thousands of lives and removed an 





* Lankester’s “‘Kingdom of Man,” p. 148. 
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incalculable amount of pain. “Control over disease,” 
continued he, “is slowly being obtained, but why 
should we be content to wait long years, even centuries, 
when we can have it in a few years? If more men 
and abler men were employed, we should soon make 
an end of all infectious disease.” + 


To turn from the special consideration of disease— 
animal and human—to the wider subject of pain, it is 
difficult to tell how far the dominion of pain—as man 
knows it—extends to the animal kingdom. A modern 
Naturalist—Mr. E. Kay Robinson—has revived the 
opinion of Descartes and Malebranche that animals 
are scarcely, if at all, conscious of pain, although their 
bodies are affected by it. Whether this be so or not, 
it is clear that, in the lower animals, the nervous 
system is insufficiently developed for any very acute 
sensations to be felt; while even the higher animals 
often display an apparent insensibility which to man 
is incomprehensible. “A monkey or a dog, or a dor- 
mouse or a parrot, will lacerate its own live flesh for 
want of something better to do.”* As regards mental 
agony—which. scarcely belongs to this place—the 
powers of memory and foresight possessed by animals 
would seem to be too rudimentary—generally speaking 





+ Lankester’s “Kingdom of Man,” p. 38. 


* See “The Religion of Nature,” pp. 80-82, by Mr. E. K. 
Robinson. 
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—for any vivid anticipation of pain to be felt. 
Mr. Robinson shows that in the twelve hours of day- 
light all the eatable animals in any wild country must 
be scared more than thirty-six times by birds of 
prey alone, without considering beasts of prey and 
reptiles; and he very pertinently asks, “ What man 
in such circumstances would think life worth living?” 
“Luckily for the other creatures, they never think 
about it."* “Out of sight, out of mind,” is evidently 
the rule of the animal world. 


Not many years ago, a medical man—writing for 
the edification of medical students—said that all the 
sufferings of humanity were caused by opposition to: 
the “ Will of God ”—by which he meant the workings. 
of Nature. If this be understood to imply that all | 
the pain which humanity has to bear is primarily 
caused by some human action—whether intentional 
or unintentional—it is wrong. The pangs incidental 
to growth and dissolution are unavoidable and unin- 
vited, and so, in many cases, are those occasioned by 
noxious creatures and unfavourable climatic or 
physical conditions. Yet in spite of these inflictions 
and afflictions, “ Nature” cannot fairly be charged with 
being “red in tooth and claw ”—1in the sense of being 
cruel—even in the case of man. There is no sign 





* See “The Religion of Nature,” p. 69, by Mr. E. Kay 
Robinson. 
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that the natural and normal state of human life is one 
of pain. Indeed all the evidence is to the contrary. 
Death certainly is universal; but the forces which 
make for life and health have prevailed, and do per- 
manently prevail, over those which make for death. 


To look at the same subject from another point of 
view, it is scarcely tair to speak of “Nature” as 
though man were not a part of it. Yet if he be a 
part of it, his tenderness towards the weak and ailing 
is a testimony to Nature’s kindliness. A further indi- 
cation of Nature’s good intentions is that, as Man is 
developed in knowledge and power, he is moved to 
use them more and more to alleviate the sufferings of 
others. Perhaps, at the last, Death himself will no 
longer deserve to be called the “King of Terrors.” 
All his worst attendants will have been taken from 
him ; and men will gladly accept the slight strain and 
struggle which belong to bodily dissolution—as they 
do those which belong to bodily growth—for the sake 
of the life which is to come. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


SORROW. 


“My son, attend to my wisdom and bow thine ear 
to my understanding,” said the wise King, Solomon, 
“Vanity of Vanities, all is vanity.” ‘“ There is no new 
thing under the sun.” “ All is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” It is written, that because the preacher was 
wise he taught the people knowledge, but, in this in- 
stance, he taught no more than his ignorance. Two 
wiser preachers than he have spoken on the same 
subject. “Come to me. I teach a doctrine which 
leads to deliverance from all the sorrows of life,” said 
the Buddha. “Come unto me,” said Christ, “Come 
unto me all ye that labour and are heavy-laden, and I 
will give you rest.” 


Prince Siddartha, the Buddha, moved with compas- 
sion for human suffering, left his princely home, his 
doting father, his loving wife and his baby son to 
seek for the secret of sorrow. No common solution 
would be likely to satisfy a man like that. What was 
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the doctrine of deliverance which commended itself 
to him? What peace was opened to his mind? 


The origin of sorrow, says Buddhism, is the same 
as the origin of life. It is the result of self-will; of 
effort to keep one’s self apart from the movement of 
the Universe ; to resist the independence and master- 
fulness of the outer world. When an individual feels 
that it cannot get what it wants; avoid what it dis- 
likes; or escape from the intrusion of change, dis- 
integration and death, then it is sad. To triumph 
over sadness it is necessary to give up desire, to re- 
nounce one’s defiant personality and, by casting off all 
distinct and individual attributes, to become lost in 
the abstraction of Nirvana. In a world completely 
under the sway of inflexible law, submission is the 
only road to peace. To this end, unselfishness even 
to self-renunciation must need be cultivated:* duty 





* In the Sutta ““On the Knowledge of the Vedas” three sets ; 
of rules of conduct are set forth—the first for those who will be 
blameless; the second, for those who will be virtuous; the 
third, for those who choose to be perfect and to lead the 
Higher Life. The first set consists of the ordinary moral laws 
of purity, freedom from cruelty, covetousness and deeds of 
violence. The second set are strict enough to satisfy most 
moral standards of perfection. The virtuous man must renounce 
worldly ambition, luxurious tastes, and unprofitable amuse- 
ments ; he must refrain from idle as well as mischievous words ; 
indeed, the topics of conversation permitted must leave him a. 
silent member of any society of average human beings. He 
must not gossip about great people, “ must not speak at all about 
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must be faced and not be shirked; and love must be 
cherished as the best of ways to burst the bands of 
individuality and enter into union with the greater 
world around. The perfect man “will deliberately 
sit down and call to mind, first, all beings close to the 
spot where he is sitting, and will suffuse them as it 
were with his love. He has especially to call to mind 
any one with whom he has had any difference or dis- 
agreement. He then, continuing still to keep up that 
feeling, extends it in wider and ever wider circles. 
The Mala-Sudassana says: —“ He let his mind per- 
vade one-quarter of the world with thoughts of love, 
and so the second quarter and so the third and so the 
fourth ; and thus the whole wide world above, below, 
around, everywhere, did he continue to pervade with 
heart of love.’ ”* 


In order to test the value of this solution of the 


meats, drinks, clothes, couches, perfumes, equipages, women, 
warriors, demi-gods, fortune-telling, hidden treasures, ghost- 
stories, or empty tales concerning things that are and things 
that are not.” Harder are the counsels of perfection for those 
who aspire to lead the Higher Life. The truly religious man 
has elected to live for things of the mind and spirit alone; he 
must not only keep himself unspotted from the world, he must 
withdraw himself from all low arts and lying practices that win 
reverence from men. “Buddha and Buddhism,” by Mrs. 
Frederika Macdonald, in “Religious Systems of the World.” 
(Sonnenschein). pp. 163-4. 


* “Buddhism,” by Professor T. W. Rhys Davids, in “Re- 
ligious Systems of the World.” (Sonnenschein). p, 150. 
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great enigma, the direct causes of sorrow must be 
considered. These causes are Poverty and Pain— 
which have already been discussed—Sin, Bondage 
and Death. All of them operate at times through the 
medium of Fear. 


The widest diversity of opinion exists on the sub- 
ject of Sin. The theologian regards it as an inward 
prompting to evil and sometimes magnifies it to the 
destruction of all sense of proportion. Cardinal New- 
man has carried this idea to the point of wildest ex- 
aggeration. “The Church holds that it were better 
for sun and moon to drop from heaven, for the earth 
to fail, and for all the many millions upon it to die of 
starvation in extremest agony, so far as temporal 
affliction goes, than that one soul, I will not say should 
be lost, but should commit one venial sin, should tell 
one wilful untruth, though it harmed no one, or steal 
one poor farthing without excuse.” On the other 
hand, the Utilitarian denies the existence of sin alto- 
gether, merging it either in the satisfaction of personal 
pleasures and instincts rather than social ones,* in the 





* The attempt of Mr. J. S. Mill to find a difference in quality 
in pleasures which makes some, in themselves more desirable 
and more valuable than others, is an appeal from the sense of 
pleasure to a higher court. His suggestion that the test of 
quality should be the verdict of persons of experience who 
should give their verdict irrespective of any feeling of moral 
obligation, is impracticable. (Mill’s “Utilitarianism.” pp. 11/ 
17). Irrespective of moral considerations, why should a man who 
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imprudent indulgence of fleeting desires or revolt 
against wise authority.* The theologian endeavours 
to show that the sense of sin is innate and universal, 
while the Utilitarian tries to prove that it is entirely a 
matter of circumstances and education.t 


These widely diverging opinions result from the 
same phenomena being looked at from two different 
standpoints—the standpoint of the mind and the 
standpoint of the soul. They represent on the stage 
of the human heart the rival instincts which struggled 
for obedience when the. soul was being evolved. 





prefers baser pleasures conform to the fashions of those who 
have different tastes? 


* Dr. Archdall Reid holds that the fundamental parts of 
almost all moral systems are not inborn, but are those which 
would naturally be inculcated for their own good by the normal 
instructors of youth. Reid’s ‘Present Evolution of Man.” 
p- 171. 


+ “ Morals are evidently affairs of time and place—that which 
we now hold to be right was in other times held to be wrong; 
that which we now hold to be wrong is in other lands held to be 
right ; our pagan ancestors persecuted the Jews and Pagans; we 
hold religious persecution to be the most heinous of crimes. 
The Thugs approve of murder, the American Indians of robbery, 
the Chinese of infanticide, the Japanese of suicide, the Africans 
of cannibalism, the Turks of polygamy, the Masai of promis- 
cuous sexual intercourse, and so forth. On the other hand, we 
habitually do, without any sense of wrong-doing, that which 
other people esteem highly criminal; for instance we eat flesh, 
and in particular beef and pork.’ Archdall Reid’s “ Present 
Evolution of Man.” p. 169. 
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Within man, the Holy Spirit dwells in a world peopled 
with motives and volitions; and it demands that all 
shall submit to the test of sacrifice—that every 
pleasure, every interest, every material consideration 
shall bow to the supremacy of righteousness. This is 
the claim put forward by the Holy Spirit, and by the 
theologian in its name. 


As in the past so in the present, the unregenerate 
mind rebels. “Why should I sacrifice myself except 
for my own pleasure? I can see a reason for sacri- 
ficing the pleasures of the moment if I shall have to 
suffer for them by and by. I understand the advant- 
age of doing things I don’t like in order to make 
friends of people I’ve got fo live with. I don’t dis- 
pute that some people are wiser than I am, and that, 
now and then, it’s better for me to do what they say 
rather than what I think best. But I really can’t see 
why I should sacrifice my own pleasure for anything 
but myself.” Thus speaks the mind of man, and thus, 
in the name of reason, speaks the Utilitarian. 


The missing link, the mediator, here as elsewhere, 
is love. The lengths which maternal love will go must 
always be a mystery to the pure utilitarian unless he 
substitutes utility to someone or something else for 
utility to self. In the latter case, he is reconciled at once 
to the theologian—although not fully. He has yet to 
attain to the greatest conception of all—the conception 
of love greater than a mother’s love, the love which 
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embraces far and near, present and future, in one 
sublime and majestic whole, the love of God. When 
once he has attained to this, the mystery of sin 
vanishes, and its wickedness is made clear. 


There are, alas! some minds which reject even this 
pathway of reconciliation. They refuse to see even 
in love, even in death on the Cross, more than self- 
satisfaction—the gratification of a personal impulse. 
Their “ reasoning” is unanswerable. In fact it is not 
reasoning at all but a difference about the facts. 
Admitting that self-sacrifice arises from impulse, the 
question is whether it is the pleasure of gratifying the 
impulse or some higher quality in it which leads the 
victim to immolate himself upon the altar. The 
moralist asserts the power of pure sense of duty, while 
his antagonist denies the existence of motive force in 
any sentiment whatever apart from the discomfort or 
pleasure which it gives. The truth is that nothing 
but pleasure or pain can move the animal man and 
nothing but righteousness can move the soul. “The 
preaching of the cross is to them that perish foolish- 
ness; but unto us which are saved it is the power of 
God.” “For after that in the wisdom of God, the 
world by wisdom knew not God; it pleased God by 
the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.” 
“But the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness to him, neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually 
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discerned..”* “For we walk by faith, not by sight.” 


With the objection that different peoples have 
opposite views about what constitutes righteousness, 
the scene of discussion is transferred again from the 
inward man to the outer world. There righteousness 
is bound up with the well-being of the organization, 
of the family, of the tribe, of the nation, and ultimately 
of the whole world. The various codes of honour and 
the manifold customs and duties which bind men to 
one another are all parts of tribal and national 
righteousness. Until higher duties and higher rela- 
tions are revealed, such customs as smuggling, feuds, 
and the robbery and murder of strangers are only 
recognised as contributing to the protection or the 
benefit of the community, and are respected in propor- 
tion to the advantages which they confer. Among 
some tribes the public murder and burial of elderly 
members of families isa custom. It may have origin- 
ated in days of nomadic wandering and fierce warfare 
when the old were an encumbrance to the movements 
of the tribe. Now, while the sons regard the murder 
as a duty, the parents accept it with resignation and 
fortitude, declaring that it is better to die at the hands 
of their children than to drag out a weary and useless 
life to an unhonoured close. Occasions of self- 
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4. 2 Cor. v. 7. 
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sacrifice may vary; the importance of the objects for 
which such sacrifice is made may be over-estimated ; 
in particular cases the necessity even of the sacrifice 
may not exist; but the call of righteousness and the 
spirit of duty remain the same. The conscience is not 
faulty, but it acts blindly because it has no guidance 
from reason. When light dawns and the knowledge 
of good and evil comes, the man who pursues the 
lower purpose rather than the higher is guilty of sin. 
“For, until the law, sin was in the world; but sin is 
not imputed where there is no law.”* 


The object of this long discussion on the nature of 
Sin has been to show how Sin is the cause of sorrow. 
It will now be evident that Sin brings discord and dis- 
union into the inner hfe because it is the victory of 
the animal self over the growing spiritual bonds which 
unite the soul with its fellows and the world. In its 
outer workings, Sin is, and always has been, war on 
the happiness of society, present and future. Its 
remedy—the only remedy of which it admits—is con- 
version—a change of heart from self-will to self-con- 
secration—leading up to a reconciliation completed by 
atonement.* 





* Romans v. 13. 


* This great possibility of salvation—a part of the greater 
truth that out of a dead past may spring a living future—is the 
undying hope of those who sorrow for others’ sin. 
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To pass from Sin to Death is a natural transition of 
thought. It is written “ The wages of sin is death”; 
but why should death be spoken of as the punishment 
of sin, seeing that all must die? One reason is that 
the triumph of sin would mean the extinction of the 
race. Another is that, as Sin is itself the product of 
the instinct of self-preservation, death is its appro- 
priate punishment. The antagonist of Sin—the spirit 
of holiness, the spirit of self-sacrifice—fears not death. 
Death, the martyr’s death in a noble cause, is its highest 
aim, its crown of glory. 


Nevertheless the good man fears death. Yes, he 
fears the common death without a purpose. Perhaps 
no less he fears the pain which so often precedes it. 
Is pain an essential part of death? It may not be. 
Has not many a man died in his sleep with a smile on 
his lips? Did not the passing of Lord Tennyson 
answer to his prayer :— 

‘** Sunset and evening star 
And one clear call for me. 


And may there be no moaning at the bar 
When I put out to sea.” 


When all men obey the physical laws of God the 
Father and the spiritual laws of God the Son, is there 
any reason why death should ever be otherwise? 


It may perhaps be questioned why, if pain can be 
abolished, death should not be vanquished too. The 
answer is that Death is not an enemy. Death is a 
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friend. Itis Death that keeps the world young. The 
closing of Death’s gates would stop the young from 
entering. Unless old age and infirmity were to vanish, 
the aged and the infirm would become too many and 
too burdensome, and the workers would be compelled 
to find for them a living death.* Even if death, birth, 
old age, pain and weakness were all to cease together, 
human society weald settle into a state of cast-iron 
rigidity. Every man’s faculties being known, every 
man’s place being found, the progress which depends 
upon new characters, new types, and new combina- 
tions would be stayed, and hope would leave this earth 
for ever. There is a profound truth in that part of 
the beautiful allegory enshrined in Tennyson’s “ Idylls 
of the King,” where it is said that :— 


“ Those that did not blink the terror saw 
That Death was cast to the ground and slowly rose, 
But with one stroke Sir Gareth split the skull 
25 cyte pA Caro ie pee And out of this 
Issued the bright face of a blooming boy, 
Fresh as a flower newborn.” 


* Such a peaceful death as sleep would be welcome. How 
welcome it would be is beautifully illustrated by the old Irish 
legend of the two islands in Munster, told by Professor Lecky. 
To the people of the one came death. To the people of the 
other, death came not, but old age, weariness, and suffering 
until, at last, tired of the intolerable burden of life, they sought 
the shores of the island of death and found repose. 

According to the same writer there is in a German church- 
yard a quaint and pathetic epitaph which reads, “I will arise, O 
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If Youth and Hope are the daughters of Life, 
Death is their father, and he prepares a place for them 
in the world. 


The death of others is a fruitful source of sorrow to 
the living, apart from any thought of its meaning to 
the dead. Such sorrow sometimes produces a paraly- 
sis of life which is felt as a sore evil. In the young it 
is easily overcome by vigorous growth. As Landor 
beautifully says, “ Youth, like the aloe, blossoms but 
once, and its flower springs from the midst of thorns ; 
but see with what strength and to what height the 
aloe-flower rises over them.”* Those who are in the 
prime of life may take refuge in work. “The Foun- 
tain of Youth is Work; woe to him who ceases to 
plunge therein.”t Even for the aged, there is refuge 
in Hope. To them, Hope presents itself in the form 
of three visions. Their consolation varies according 
to their faith. The first of these visions—and to many 
the most certain as well as the brightest—is that of 
meeting the Christ and their loved ones in a life after 
Death. The second—and only anchor of those who 
have no belief in immortality—is, that in this ever new 
and ever more beautiful world they shall live again in 





Christ, when Thou callest me; but oh! let me rest awhile, for 
I am very weary.” 


* Walter Savage Landor’s “Pericles and Aspasia.” 
+ Carmen Sylva. 
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their children—the future dwellers in the promised 
land, which, like Moses on Mount Pisgah, they cannot 
enter, though they view it afar off. The third and 
last of these beautiful visions is that of being united 
with the Universal Spirit: beholding in Him the un- 
folding of the great work of Creation; and sharing 
the glory of directing its enormous energies to a con- 
summation far beyond all knowledge and all thought. 
The actual realization of each and every one of these 
hopeful anticipations depends entirely upon the 
sublime truth figuratively expressed in the twenty- 
third Psalm “ The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want.” “Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life; and I will dwell in the 
house of the Lord for ever.’* 





* As before said, the soul’s evolution is not. inconsistent 
with its possession of new powers in a fresh state of life; 
but, it may be asked, in what circumstances, and at what stage 
in the process of evolution such a development as life after death 
was likely to have occurred. If the soul has been developed 
for mundane purposes, what has made it capable of immortality? 
All evolution rests upon the preservation of serviceable varia- 
tions through the influence of environment; but environment 
sometimes does more than this. It provokes old structures to 
new efforts, and thereby awakens in them new powers. The 
soul—even if created for the service of this world—has entered 
into direct relationship with the environment which is eternal— 
God. When severed from the temporal, what is more natural 
than that it should make every endeavour to hold fast to the 
Eternal? 


At what stage in the soul’s history is this effort likely to 
D 
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Sin and Death as the causes of sorrow having now 
been dealt with, there only remains bondage to be 
considered. Bondage—zi.e., physical or mental limita- 
tion—arises either from natural and inborn defects, 
such as blindness, deaf-mutism or stupidity; from 
the obstacles of poor environment and insufficient 
nutriment in youth ; or from injustice or crime, illness 
or insanity in later years. To remove these sources 





have borne fruit? If the life after death is merely a longer or 
shorter extension of earthly life, it may have commenced at any 
time after the soul’s inception. If, on the other hand, that life 
is unending because God-derived, it probably sprang into exist- 
ence immediately the necessary channels of communication were 
opened. Current experience—the sole ground of science—can- 
not decide which is the true state of the case—or anything else 
concerning the state of the spirit after death. Science can only 
draw inferences from what it observes of the development of the 
soul’s relationship to the Divine in this life. Here the only 
phenomena which present any emblems of the unfolding of the 
soul’s faculties in the past are those of conversion or regenera- 
tion. These great changes come about, however, sometimes 
suddenly and sometimes almost imperceptibly, so that the 
evidence which they afford is inconclusive. But they do not 
contradict the ordinary Christian belief. ‘God hath given to us 
eternal life, and this life is in His Son. He that hath the Son 
hath life; and he that hath not the Son of God hath not life.” 
In these circumstances the definition of Eternal Life by the 
Christ is worthy of note :—“ This is Life Eternal that they may 
know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou 
hast sent.” The distinction between the indestructibility of 
matter and the immortality of the soul is to be found in the 
presence or absence in the subject of conscious knowledge of 
environment. 
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Of trouble is the work of the physician, the teacher, 
and the politician ; but their power of causing sadness 
depends largely upon the spiritual attitude of the 
sufferer, and can be greatly reduced by his right be- 
haviour. When the attention of the afflicted one is 
concentrated upon himself, the bitterness, as well as 
the personal injury springing from every form of 
bondage is much aggravated. When misfortune is 
resented and failure is brooded over, the efforts of 
kindly helpers are apt to be neutralized; patient 
accommodatidn is neglected; and the consolation 
available from rejoicing in others’ wellbeing and 
sympathizing with others’ sorrows is lost. How often 
it happens that limitations which are but slight in 
themselves, become infinitely galling through the 
agonies of wounded self-consciousness. Superiority 
of any kind cannot be the portion of every man, but 
it is always possible honestly to admire and rejoice in 
the amount of goodness existing in the world. “I 
know,” said a gentleman, “a way to be greater than 
any man. If he has worth in him, I can rejoice in his 
superiority to me; and that satisfaction is a greater 
act of the soul in me than any in him which can 
possibly appear to me.”* 


While personal limitations can thus be transcended 
by a wider outlook, it seems not impossible that men 


* Steele. ‘The Spectator.” No. 188. 
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might be redeemed from many of their faults if only 
they could be brought into truer sympathy with the 
world about them. Sir Robert Anderson goes so far 
as to say that this would be a better way of dealing 
with crime than the one at present existing. “Our 
aim,” says he,—very truly—“ should be to raise the 
criminal out of himself and above himself; and the 
way we go about it is to lodge him in a cell which is 
specially constructed to turn his thoughts back upon 
himself, and to set him brooding upon all that is 
morbid and impure.”* It may, perhaps, be doubted 
whether it would be wise to go as far as he suggests 
in another place, “Here in Dover Prison, if the cells 
on the southern side were fitted with windows extend- 
ing from wall to wall and from floor to ceiling, the 
prisoner would look on nothing but sea and sky, and, 
in Nature’s brighter moods, the far off coast of France. 
And the prospect might well make him pine for liberty 
with moistened eyes, instead of with clenched teeth 
and knitted brow.”+ But the method of punishment 
by restraint from all lofty visions and kindly deeds 
appears to be wrong. 


The importance of an elevating environment has 
long been recognised in the treatment of insanity. 
One of the most necessary steps to the patient’s 
See Se ee 


* “Criminals and Crime,” p. 141, by Sir Robert Anderson, 
i ee OSH 


+ ib. pp. 143-4. 
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recovery is known to be “to strive patiently and per- 
sistently to engage his attention in matters external— 
to make him step out of himself.”* “The aim is to 
cheer, to conciliate the patient, to produce good feel- 
ing towards his custodian; to raise, not to depress 
him, to fill his mind with the pleasurable emotions of 
hope, love and thankfulness; to inspire confidence 
which leads him to obey in order. that he may oblige, 
that he may obtain and retain the affection of those 
under whose care he is.”"t He must forget or recon- 
cile himself to the apparently inevitable. If he can 
but do so, it may cease to be. 


Returning at last to the original question of this 
chapter, “ How far does the teaching of the Buddha 
meet the problem of sorrow?” it will be seen that all 
the forms of sorrow are to be vanquished by larger 
hope and fuller life~ The sorrow of bondage—as 
apart from bondage itself—may be overcome by 
abandoning self-concentration for a lively interest in 
the happiness of others; the sorrow of sin by self- 
surrender to the call of the Divine; and the sorrow of 
Death by rejecting the thought of personal loss for 
a hopeful anticipation of the world for which Death 





* Dr. Maudsley, “Physiology and Pathology of Mind,” 
quoted in Calderwood’s “ Relations of Mind and Brain.” p, 475. 


+ Dr. Sankey, “Lectures on Mental Diseases,” quoted in 
Calderwood’s “Relations of Mind and Brain.” p. 473. 


+ “Tis more life and fuller that we want.”—Tennyson. 
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is preparing the way. The Buddha, then, was right 
when he taught that self-assertion resisting external 
law, lies at the root of sorrow ; but he was wrong when 
he proposed as a remedy the complete suppression of 
all desire, especially for an object so unsatisfactory 
as the attainment of sublime indifference by detach- 
ment from all mundane influence. His highest claim 
to have discovered the Way of Deliverance from 
trouble is contained in his beautiful belief—though 
strangely subordinate doctrine—that love is the way 
to peace. 


The Christian religion, like the Buddhist, teaches 
submission, unworldliness, unselfishness and humility, 
by themselves poor truths to build a life upon, but as 
parts of the gospel of love, invaluable for strengthen- 
ing life against sorrow. Of the life beyond the grave 
its Founder spoke chiefly in parables, but his disciples’ 
expectation was, and is, that after death they will be 
with Him, and in Him be made perfect. Whatever 
be the meaning of the Apocalypse the world can never 
afford to lose its lovely vision of “a new heaven and 
a new earth.”* “T heard a voice say “ Behold, the 
tabernacle of God is with men and He will dwell with 
them.”t “And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes ; and there shall be no more death, neither 





* Rev. xxi. 1. 


t+ Rev. xxi. 3. 
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sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain; for the former things are passed away.”* 
“ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be; but we know that when 
He shall appear we shall be like Him ; for we shall see 
Him as He is.” t 





* Rev. xxi. 4. 


+ 1 John iii. 2. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE STATE AND THE CHILDREN. 


A recent writer has said, not quite kindly or fairly, 
“Tt was an idea worthy of the Jews that they should 
keep the Creator to themselves in Jerusalem, and make 
their fortunes out of the monopoly.” 


Most of the tribes and people of antiquity believed 
that they were the peculiar favourites of particular 
Gods; and that it was by these Gods they were pro- 
tected and their allegiance rewarded. The Jews were 
certainly not exceptional in this respect. It would be 
no loss to modern nations if they too were to recog- 
nise that their existence and well-being are bound up 
with obedience to God. Evidently the continuance in 
being of every nation depends upon the fitness of its 
children for the world which God is bringing into 
existence. The decaying nations of the days to come 
will be those whose children are out of harmony with 
God’s design. 


It was formerly a commonplace of politics to talk 
of the supreme importance of the aristocratic and 
landed interests. No less common is it to-day for 
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politicians of a certain type to magnify commerce and 
the value of the great national organizations for 
offence and defence. As a matter of fact the pos- 
terity of a nation is as much its first interest as the life 
of a man is to himself. The most valuable products 
of a country are its inhabitants; and the most im- 
portant business of its rulers is to make the best 
possible arrangements to secure to all who dwell in it 
the health and strength, the education and the oppor- 
tunities necessary for them to increase the material 
and spiritual heritage of their successors. 


_In the British Islands, the recent Insurance Act is 
a sign that the State is awakening to its duty as 
guardian of the health and strength of its workers, 
who are the parents of most of its children; but, even 
so, the imperative national obligation of extending 
pecuniary assistance to medical science in its conflict 
with the paralysing diseases which strike down rich 
and poor alike, still receives inadequate recognition. 
Considering the great possibilities within reach in this 
direction, the amount of help afforded by the State is 
lamentably small. As Professor Lankester has said, 
“The sum devoted by the State to the use of those 
who try to save life is desperately out of proportion 
to the amount allotted to those who try to destroy it.” 
One reason for this—and it is partly the fault of the 
medical men themselves—is the absence of any active 
public opinion on the subject. The exponents of the 
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great art of healing have been so anxious to preserve 
professional dignity and secrecy that at times they 
have even gone so far as to discourage public interest 
in their proceedings. It is said that the price of ad- 
mission to medical exhibitions has been fixed with the 
object of keeping the public out. If medical experi- 
menters would sufficiently overcome their professional 
reserve to trust their co-workers they could doubtless 
secure greater public interest and sympathy for their 
endeavours by employing the pulpit to make known 
their triumphs, their hopes, and their needs. Unfor- 
tunately there is still a barrier to co-operation pe- 
tween religion and science in this direction—a most 
unfortunate thing where united action might have the 
effect of promoting work common to both—work 
which calls upon men to give up their lives, their 
talents and their possessions for the service of others. 


The State has already begun to exercise direct 
supervision over the health and physique of children 
through the public schools, but no satisfactory stan- 
dard of child-life is likely to be reached until the adult 
population is properly housed in healthy surroundings. 
The immense expansion of the industry and commerce 
of England has done a great deal to spoil the country 
as a dwelling-place for the majority of its people. In 
some districts the contrast between the prodigious 
energies at work and the squalor of the inhabitants is 
amazing and appalling. As Mr. Frederic Harrison 
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says in “ The Nineteenth Century,” “To cover whole 
countries with squalid buildings,—to fill the air with 
poisonous vapours—to choke up rivers—to turn tracts 
as big and once as lovely as the New Forest into arid, 
noisome wastes—all this not a heroic achievement if 
this Black Country is only to serve as a prison-yard or 
workhouse-yard for the men, women and children who 
dwell there.” In country towns, the sanitary arrange- 
ments of many of the courts are terribly bad,* and of 
the result of living in London itself, Mr. Charles Booth 
has been compelled to say, “ The influx of countrymen 
and town poverty are joint effects of the deterioration 
of town labour under the influence of town life.”+ Out 
side the towns “ Rural England beyond the radius of 
certain favoured neighbourhoods, and apart from the 
specialised population which serves the necessities of 
the country house is everywhere hastening to decay.” 
Large estates and crumbling cottages cover almost 
all the countryside. The agricultural labourer has 
been suppressed. “As long as a man stays on the 
land he can’t call his soul his own.” He has either to 
acquiesce or emigrate. “ The villages are left to the 
old men and the children, to the inert, unenterprising 





* Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s “ Poverty.” 


+ Booth’s “Life and Labour in London.” Vol. III. pp. 120 
and 121. 
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and intellectually feeble.”* Poverty and city over- 
crowding—wealth and country solitude are the obverse 
and the reverse of the medal of English life. It is 
clear that in some form or other there must be a move- 
ment “Back to the Land”; and in order to promote 
this the State should do everything possible to distri- 
bute its workers, to encourage local industries, to 
secure local freedom, and to diffuse the advantages of 
the city—such as abundant light, ease of transport, 
choice of residence and convenience of obtaining 
luxuries—as well as necessities—all over the country. 
Whether anything satisfactory will be achieved with- 
out nationalization of the land remains to be seen. 


After proper provision has been made for the 
health and environment of the parents of the 
next generation, there may arise the question of 
the selection of the parents themselves. It is, of 
course, a matter of the highest importance that the 
individuals within the State who unite to bring forth its 
children should be the most suitable ones to do so. 
Nevertheless, towards this desirable object the State 
can only move with the utmost caution and the greatest 
danger of overreaching itself. Legislation on this 
subject is notoriously difficult to administer and most 
uncertain in its effects. There are no outward marks 





* The “Condition of England,” by Mr. C F. G. Masterman, 
M.P., Financial Secretary to the Treasury. pp. 190 and 191. 
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Or signs by which the best persons to be parents can be 
safely selected. There is no tribunal sufficiently far- 
seeing and honourable to be entrusted with selective 
powers. Even under present conditions, however, it 
would probably be advantageous to establish a legal 
bar against the marriage of persons suffering from a 
few special diseases which are known to be transmitted 
by heredity! Repeated procreation on the part of 
such persons should be made a serious criminal offence 
punishable by prolonged imprisonment, for scarcely 
any offence against morality is more worthy of severe 
punishment than that of bringing children into the 
world to endure lifelong suffering. Any other inter- 
ference with the marriage of any mutually acceptable 
pair would be likely to have mischievous results in the 
present state of society; and there is not sufficient 
scientific knowledge to establish a presumption that it 
would have a good effect. Such interference will 
only be justifiable when a general agreement has been 
arrived at concerning the relative values of the trans- 
missibility by inheritance of physical, mental and 
moral qualities; and when a likely official method of 
restraining procreation has been found which will not 
cause grosser evils than those it is designed to cure. 


To exercise a watchful guardianship over the 
children already born is a much more hopeful and 
practical business; but, even here, successful action 
on the part of the State is often rendered impossible 
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by that strange and incalculable combination of in- 
dividual rights and powers with individual weaknesses 
and imperfections which goes to make up human 
nature—in parents as in others. The State teacher is 
an invaluable auxiliary for the instruction of the 
young; but a painstaking parent provided with the 
necessary means is much better fitted to understand 
the temperament and assist the peculiar physical and 
intellectual development of his own children. The 
oversight and training of children at home is usually 
the work of mothers, but, where possible, both parents 
should contribute a share to it. Unfortunately, ex- 
cept among the more leisured classes, both the father’s 
early education and his opportunity for imparting 
knowledge to his children are compulsorily sacrificed 
to the great obsession of society that it must evermore 
renew and multiply its daily bread. Not that, as the 
world is now, working-men could be relied upon to 
spend their leisure time in educating their children: 
Some who could would do so, but many would not. 
Progress might, however, result if employers took’ 
sufficient interest in the matter to encourage their 
married men of some standing to improve their know- 
ledge and their faculties for the sake of their children, 
instead of keeping them bound down to brainless and 
soulless labour until they have neither time nor energy 
to spare for anything else than relaxation and sleep. 
But any such movement would be hard to engineer, 
for the present attitude of all classes of society 
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towards life is such that leisure is little esteemed apart 
from the personal pleasure it brings. The duties of 
fatherhood and motherhood are not thought of as 
needing the special attention and preparation they 
deserve. 


The State often allows itself to be restrained from 
improving the immediate environment of the child 
by respect for private homes. The sanctity of 
the home must not, of course, be invaded without 
reason; but it seems probable that more could 
be done if the duties and responsibilities of the 
teachers and school authorities were less exclusively 
associated with the schoolroom. Of course funds 
would have to be forthcoming for any extension of 
educational effort that might be made. Very little (if 
anything) ‘has yet been attempted to improve the 
children’s homes through their teachers. True, to 
many teachers the work would not be attrac- 
tive; but, even if it were, they would not re- 
ceive any official encouragement in doing so. 
Besides, they have too many children under their 
care. How many teachers would have time to visit 
the parents of their chidren as often as once a year 
without devoting the greater part of their leisure to 
the business? Great tact would be necessary to pre- 
vent such visits becoming intrusive, if not inquisitorial ; 
but there could be no better link between the State 
and the lower classes than the teachers of their 
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children. Even people in better positions who had 
not time to visit the schools themselves might occa- 
sionally be glad to learn of their children’s progress 
by word of mouth, and whether there was anything 
they could do to assist it, which they were not already 
doing. One useful step might be an extension of the 
work of the School Care Committees, as suggested by 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree and Mr. Bruno Lasker in their 
work on “ Unemployment” (1911). Each member of 
a School Care Committee would be held responsible 
for a few children and would see that the existing 
school laws were obeyed. He would also be con- 
cerned with the clothing and feeding of the children. 
It would rest with him to make suitable arrangements 
for help to be given when necessary, and to take steps 
to have the children removed from their homes alto- 
gether when the home influences were found to be 
thoroughly bad. The elder boys and girls who were 
getting out of hand and needing fresh discipline or 
fresh friends could be introduced to suitable agencies 
for the purpose, and even when they had left school, 
numerous services could be rendered to them— 
especially in cases of unemployment—which would 
be valuable to preserve the young lives from deterior- 
ating to the extent which they often do now. 


It is not likely that the hardships which come to 
children through the misbehaviour of their parents 
will ever be completely avoided. The children of 
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criminals are peculiarly liable to suffer for their 
parents’ misdeeds. The stigma which attaches to a 
sinner against the law even after his judicial punish- 
ment is complete, and which forms a second punish- 
ment unknown to the law—often injures his children 
no less than himself. Ina country where a dangerous 
criminal class did not exist, or where obedience to law 
and order was less general, it would be considered un- 
just to inflict a double penalty like this. Among the 
people of the most advanced nations, however, whose 
lowest ranks of industrious citizens are habitually law- 
abiding, whatever their privations, and whose criminals 
are plausible and unscrupulous, it is not to be wondered 
at that any man who has once been convicted of crime 
should be distrusted and shunned. It is the heavy 
weight of this ostracism which invests the work of the 
Societies for helping Discharged Prisoners with such 
high importance. Like the Christian religion itself 
they attempt the salvation of men by extending mercy 
to them just where mercy can no longer be interpreted 
as the failure of justice. 


The punishment of a prisoner by imprisonment 
often causes direct suffering to his innocent family, 
by the loss of the one upon whom they have depended. 
for the means of livelihood, as well as by the reflection 
of his shame upon its reputation. Police Court mis- 
sionaries are called upon to render valuable service in 
mitigating the rigour of this accidental and unfortunate 
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corollary of justice, and so far as their means 
will permit, they endeavour to do so. It would be a 
work worthy of the Christian Church to see that 
sufficient funds for this purpose were always available 
when needed. The State is not less concerned in the 
matter, however, for it has valuable rights over the 
children and a serious interest in their future. In 
many cases it would do well to accept entire responsi- 
bility for their proper upbringing. The children 
might even be utilized for the softening of the 
criminal himself. Sir Robert Anderson has declared 
that “ Not a few seemingly hardened criminals give 
proof of real fondness for wife and bairns, and such 
men would work with a will if they knew that, week 
by week, a share of their estimated earnings reached 
their homes. Prisoners would then be kept in touch 
with their families during imprisonment, and they 
could look forward to rejoining them on release in- 
stead of, as too often at present, having to search for 
them on the streets or in the workhouse.”* 


To return from these men who are branded with 
crime — but not necessarily, therefore, heartless 
parents—to the subject of bad parentage, there can 
be little doubt that as Professor Lecky says, “Some 
things such as bringing into the world children for 
whom no provision has been made ”—and still more 
serious doings, such as the careless or wilful neglect of 


. * Sir Robert Anderson, K.C.B. ‘Criminals and Crime.” 
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children—“ May one day be looked upon as graver 
offences than some in the penal code.” Without ques- 
tion, the punishment of bad parents will assume a 
more prominent part in the criminal code when the 
organization of the labour of life has been properly 
adjusted, and the State is able to establish the abil:ty 
of parents to perform their duties as they should. 
The perfecting of the children of the State will then 
become part of the national business; and a watchful 
oversight of those children who appear to be likely to 
suffer through their parents’ fault will be considered 
an important matter of public policy. In all prob- 
ability, however, long before the economical problem 
is solved, public opinion on this subject will have so 
far advanced that even those persons who are the 
most ignorant and careless of their own future well- 
being, will treat negligent parents as offenders too 
rank to be permitted to associate with decent society. 


The moulding of public opinion in this direction 
ought not to be a difficult matter. Among the lower 
classes, opinion is largely influenced by the journalist, 
the politician and the trades’ unionist. These leaders 
of thought, like others, are guided either by material 
or religious ideals. They are preachers; and the true 
preacher—conventional or unconventional—is the most 
important influence in the national life. Care for 
children is a religious ideal—when fairly pleaded it 
moves all hearts. Trades unionists can claim its help 
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if they will fully recognize it in their own lives. Let 
them take their stand by true religion. The power for 
good of a belief—religious in every sense of the word 
—was strongly exemplified in Burma under its former 
rulers. The dominant religion ruled the hearts of the 
people, but held itself aloof from politics. The 
Government suffered—it became utterly corrupt—but 
justice and order were still maintained by the good 
behaviour of the people themselves. Truly “a soul is 
worth very many governments.”* 


On few points would there be more agreement 
among men of all shades of opinion than upon the 
wickedness of neglecting children. Yet nations as 
well as individuals are open to the accusation. A 
wealthy nation which allows its children to grow up 
ill-cared for amid squalid surroundings cannot be 
acquitted of the charge. Granting that the parents 
are sometimes to blame for having to live in wretched 
hovels, where can the children of a whole nation be 
reared, except in the palaces or pigstyes which the 
nation has provided for them? No people is entitled 
to imitate Saturn and destroy its own children. Neither 
is it free to commit suicide, for it is itself the product 
of much love and labour and sacrifice. Yet this is 
what it does in effect when it allows its birthrate to 
fall, and ruins the lives of the children actually born 





* “Soul of a People,” p. 87, by Mr. Fielding Hall. 
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to it by confining them in dreary wildernesses of 
dismal slums. True, the gaps in the ranks of the 
citizens of a rich country will never fail to be filled 
up by some prolific and country-born people while 
it retains its prosperity ; but how foolish is a nation 
to labour incessantly only to leave the fruits of all 
its toil to others, and not to its own? “Then I 
returned and I saw vanity under the sun. There 
is one alone, and there is not a second; yea, he hath 
neither child nor brother; yet there is no end to all 
his labour; neither is his eye satisfied with riches; 
neither saith he, For whom do I labour, and bereave 
my soul of good? This is also vanity, yea, it is a 
sore travail.”* 


There always seems to be a certain number of 
persons who are ready to believe that the uplifting 
of the poor is bound to impair public efficiency for 
international competition. Labour, they imagine, 
must go short for rival nations to be undersold. All 
the enterprise, ingenuity, and skill in commercial 
affairs which belong to the well-educated and well- 
cared for dwellers in civilised countries will, in the 
last resort, prove of less importance than the cheap- 
ness which comes of starving and scanting the poor 
labourer until he is worse off than some miserable 
people abroad. If this be so, a nation engaged in 








* Eccl. iv. 7 and 8. 
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foreign commerce is making a great mistake. Its 
inhabitants are selling their usefulness for less than 
the cost of maintaining it in full vigour. Surely 
they would do better to give it up and, if neces- 
sary, emigrate to some land which would support 
them by itself. But there is no evidence that foreign 
commerce depends upon ill-paid labour. A cheapen- 
ing of exports does not necessarily follow a reduction 
of the national wages bill. The rates and taxes of 
a nation have to be taken into account when fixing 
prices. It is true, that while there are plenty of 
workers available, an individual trader may benefit by 
squeezing his men, and throwing the burden of supple- 
menting their incomes in time of difficulty upon the 
community. There was a time when slave-owners 
used to make a profit by working their slaves to death 
and buying fresh ones. But a nation which has no- 
where else than at home to look for its labouring sons 
—unless it prefers to adopt strangers—will do well 
to give its children as much help as it can to stand 
alone. “All history points to this; that intensive 
cultivation in the long run triumphs over the widest 
extensive cultivation; or, in 6ther words, that making 
one’s own field superior is far more effective than 
reducing other people’s fields to inferiority.”* “The 
endeavour to improve the conditions under which our 


* Quoted by Mr, G. K. Chesterton in “ Alarms and Excur- 
sions.” (The Sentimentalist). p. 215. 
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industrial population live is not only desirable from 
a philanthropic point of view, but is an essential con- 
dition of safe industrial development. If it is said 
that the carrying out of such arrangements must 
enhance the cost of production and thus handicap the 
producer in the race of competition, let us for our- 
selves and our children starve hke men. But I do 
not believe that a stable society, made up of healthy, 
vigorous, instructed and self-ruling people would 
ever incur serious risk of that fate. They are not 
likely to be troubled with many competitors of the 
same character just yet; and they may be safely 
trusted to find means of holding their own.”* 


i 
* Huxley’s Essay on “The Struggle for Existence in obese 
Society »—a much abbreviated extract. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE STATE. 


“Ts not all the work of man a making of Order?” 
asks Carlyle.* Whether or not the answer to this 
question be in the affirmative, it is undoubtedly true 
that the work of building up a nation is in the first 
place a making of Order. When Henry, Duke of 
Anjou and Normandy (afterwards King Henry II.), 
sailed for England to quell the disorders of King 
Stephen’s reign, the chronicler was scarcely exaggerat- 
ing when he pictured suppliant England crying “ Save 
me, oh! save me, Henry, or I die."t The great 
problem of nation-builders everywhere has been to 
find the necessary means to bring under restraint those 
individual powers—sometimes petty, sometimes for- 
midable—which strove for private ends ; and to bring 
them into subordination to the patriotic ideal—one of 
wider, if still limited, human service. To this end, 
conformity to customary rules of conduct, and 





* Heroes and Hero-Worship. p. 188. 


+t Henry of Huntingdon’s Chronicle (Bohn’s translation). 
Pp. 289/290. 
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obedience to regularly constituted authorities have 
been insisted upon. Of necessity, however, both 
custom and law have been favourable to strength and 
intelligence; and, under their protection, the strong 
and cunning have flourished—nay more, have coveted 
and sought exclusive possession of wealth and privi- 
leges. Hence there thas arisen fresh discord and 
oppression, by which, but for the intervention of a 
softer, juster and more flexible influence than tradi- 
tional law or custom—written or unwritten—the work 
of nation-building would constantly be undone. The 
stability of the structure of every great nation is 
preserved by sympathy—whether it be centred in 
some great personality or institution in a broad 
principle or a common cause. 


For many ages the building up of nations and the 
process of civilization have proceeded along the same 
lines. National consolidation has been attained by 
first pacifying, and then disarming or controlling the 
warrior. The governing body of every nation was 
itself originally but one of many fighting forces striv- 
ing for supremacy. When it secured some general 
recognition of its overlordship, the weight of all the 
intellectual and moral forces which were averse to 
fresh disturbances were added to its material strength. 
By degrees, public opinion became more and more 
opposed to mere aggrandizement by bloodthirsty and 
violent courses. The robber barons and mercenary 
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bands of soldiers of the Middle Ages were suppressed. 
The retainers of the feudal lords were disbanded. 
The very standing armies of the ruling powers them- 
selves came to be disliked and distrusted. Eventually 
the triumph of nation-building through civilization 
was completed by the general abandonment of the 
old custom of carrying weapons, the disappearance of 
the military nobility, and the substitution of police for 
soldiers in civil broils. Henceforth civilization and 
nation-building were to travel along somewhat differ- 
ent paths—civilization towards the establishment of 
peace upon a wider stage, and nation-building towards 
the conquest of selfishness, arraying itself under new 
banners, and in forms more closely adapted to the 
times. ; 


The victory of the nation over its weaponed subjects 
established itself by substituting for private feuds and 
private justice a custom of submitting disputes to the 
peaceful arbitraton of regularly appointed tribunals. 
It has already been shown how all customs tend to be 
outgrown. In the present instance, the protection 
afforded by peace did not prevent the appearance of 
men of strong and intellectual natures. These men 
soon found scope for the gratification of their inclina- 
tions in a new direction. Wealth and power, which 
had once been the prize of battle—at a later time the 
reward of pleasing the governing powers—now be- 
came the wages of commerce and industry. 
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“Commerce and Industry,” it may be said, “are 
merely means of producing comfort and wealth; and 
who have a better right to comfort and wealth than 
those who have made them and know how to preserve 
them?” From a national stand-point, commerce and 
industry are means of doing the nation’s business. 
The nation’s business is to feed, clothe and develop 
all its members as far as possible—with the exception, 
of course, of those who are irredeemably bad. 


This object is not necessarily well served when vast 
resources are concentrated in the hands of a few 
individuals, however great their creative and organiz- 
ing faculties may be. Even less certain is to be 
attained when enormous powers of wealth are within 
the inheritance or disposal of a few families. The 
strength of a nation is not to be estimated by the 
wealth of its wealthiest classes—any more than the 
strength of a chain is to be found in its strongest link. 
Before now, the united efforts of a people among 
whom liberty, health, and culture were generally 
diffused, have defeated a mighty despot who could 
pay an army of slaves. A modern Greece of business 
may some day defeat a modern Persia. If it be said 
that the weakness of ancient Persia was in its tem- 
porary despot, the monopolisation of the good things 
of life by a section of a modern community—not hold- 
ing them in trust for the rest—does not ensure the 
permanent survival of the fittest to govern. Moreover 
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it obviously does not secure the survival of the 
fittest to be governed—whether fitness be reckoned 
by physical strength, intelligence, or morality. In a 
plutocratic state of society such as just described, the 
only qualification for existence among the poor is 
adaptability to the temporary requirements of monied 
individuals. The only rewards they can expect from 
service are sufficient wages to maintain their efficiency 
for their duties, and to enable them to perpetuate their 
like. This is of no value for making Ironsides. The 
service of a nation is very different from the service 
of a few of its subjects, whether rich or poor; and the 
public efficiency for national emergencies is bound to 
suffer by a policy which allows the benefits of ordinary 
labour to be monopolised by those who direct it. An 
intelligent people cannot fail sooner or later to dis- 
cover that the real nation is the whole nation—and not 
merely a successful portion of it. Whether disaster 
comes through civil commotion at the hands of the 
oppressed or through successful rivalry and defeat 
at the hands of foreigners, the dream of Nebu- 
chadnezzar always finds fresh fulfilment. ' When 
the head of the national idol is of gold and its feet 
are of clay, the “great stone cut out without hands ” 
invariably destroys it. 


Commerce and industry are means of doing the 
nation’s business. What stands in the way of the 
nation doing its own business? To begin with, the 
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inadequacy of the popular conception of the State. 
The State is still regarded as supremely occupied with 
its duties as keeper of the peace: and not as a guar- 
dian of the nation’s sons and the national estate. It 
is consequently held in duty bound to confine its levies 
and its expenditure to the narrowest limits consistent 
with efficiency. One of the regular maxims of State 
finance in England is that large surpluses are wrong, 
because they neither are nor may be applied to profit. 
They are held to represent unnecessary taxes, which 
should be applied at once to the relief of taxation. 
Hence the nation possesses hardly any means of 
widening the scope of its activities save by imposing 
new burdens ; and it is at the mercy of those who hold 
the purse-strings every time it seeks to do anything 
fresh to relieve the necessities or educate the unfitness 
of the rest of its children. “ The British Government 
as compared with many other Governments is singu- 
larly lacking in property.”* One-half of the State 
revenue of Prussia is derived from the ownership of 
railways, forests, mines or other national undertakings, 
and there can be little doubt that Germany will 
soon own and control her own power supply.t “Save 
in the power to levy taxes the United Kingdom as a 





* “Riches and Poverty’ (1910), by Mr. L. G. Chiozza Money, 
M.P. “pi 326. 


+ “Riches and Poverty” (1910), by Mr. L. G. Chiozza Money, 
M.P. p..230- 
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State is one of the poorest in the world.”t How can 
it defend its dignity, succour its unfortunates, or give 
more complete and expensive education to its children 
if the well-to-do should conspire to keep it “ out-of- 
work” in order to give them and their children an 
advantage in maintaining their supremacy. Is the 
likelihood of such a contingency thought questionable ? 
An examination of the present scheme of public ex- 
aminations for the Civil Service, admittedly arranged 
so as to favour the schools and universities of the 
well-to-do, should be sufficient to dispel it. Compare 
with this the report of the Physical Deterioration 
Committee, which shows that Dr. Eichholz considered 
the greatest need in school organization to be the 
medical inspection of children—and then proposes to 
confine it to the poorest schools on the ground of 
expense. “Always” in educational matters “the 
idea seems to be uppermost that this is a poor, a very 
poor country, which cannot afford to do the things it 
would wish to do.”* The State has no private income 
with which to nurture its children. 


It is often assumed that if the desirability of the 
State owning property and conducting commercial 
undertakings is once conceded there can be no 
stopping point short of the complete Socialization of 





7? abid."p.. 326- 
* “Riches and Poverty.” pp. 207-8. 
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Industry: At the same time Ideal Socialism is greatly 
disliked because it is supposed to mean the subordin- 
ation of all human activities to officialdom. Members 
of Parhament, if such existed in a Socialist State, 
would themselves be but officials of a lower or higher 
grade, and therefore open to be influenced by Depart- 
mental esprit-de-corps, if not by the pressure of 
official superiors. ~The weakness of’ small bodies of 
Government servants would consequently be liable to 
abuse; and there would be a danger that liberty and 
justice would be lost for want of a free and impartial 
umpire to counterbalance Departmental authority. 


If this would really be the unavoidable outcome of 
Ideal Socialism—which cannot yet be established—a 
solid standing ground is provided for those who, while 
in favour of naturalization generally, are opposed to 
carrying it to the point of the complete absorption of 
all business undertakings. It will be asked of them, 
however, how it is possible to tell where naturalization 
should stop if profit is not to be the determining 
factor. They may fairly urge in reply that a hard 
and fast line should not be drawn in advance. The 
process of absorption or control they support is one 
that can take place slowly—not suddenly and by re- 
volution, as it would need to do for the establishment 
of complete Socialism—and each step will justify it- 
self as it comes to pass. Generally speaking the 
objects of absorption (or control) would be to secure 
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the control of enough of the sources of energy and 
production to dictate a reasonable price and quality 
for the necessaries of life and, at the same time. to 
regulate the minimum wages paid by both State and 
independent employers accordingly.* Gradual pur- 
chase (compulsory only when necessary, would be the 
course to be followed. and this would leave open space 
for competition and private enterprises in every direc- 
tion. Once the supremacy of the State in the business 
world was fully established, the principal occasions for 
its further advance would be the machinations of some 
great private trust which threatened the general safe- 
guards, or the discovery and application by private 
agencies of some new invention which, by revolu- 
tionizing the Government’s business, rendered it 





* Minimum wages would not be fixed once and for all by Acts 
of Parliament, but would have to be adjusted locally so as to 
reflect prevailing conditions. They would probably be settled 
by Courts appointed to examine any evidence which might come 
before them that local firms or trades were paying wages in- 
sufficient to provide the workmen in those localities with proper 
accommodation and means of subsistence. 


When necessary a report would be made by the Courts to a 
central authority empowered to pay the difference to the work- 
men and collect it from the employers. As the provision of the 
necessaries of life would be organised by the State, trades which 
were of insufficient value to the community to reward their 
workmen properly, would be compelled to cease operations. 
Special arrangements (allowing for voluntary co-operation) would 
be made for experiments in business, and these would be sus- 
pended as soon as the business was put upon a paying basis. 
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imperatively necessary for the State to acquire pro- 
prietary rights in it. The State would, however, have to 
guard its relative position, and not lose its balance of 
power by standing still while others were progressing. 


Another objection which may be urged to nationali- 
zation on this large scale is that the State’s business 
would then become a great Trust, governed by a few 
powerful officials who would be able to wield its 
enormous powers in the most arbitrary fashion. The 
same potentialities exist in connection with the 
supreme military powers possessed by the State at the 
present time, but in practice there is found to be little 
reason to fear tyranny. A strong sense of honour 
exists among the responsible officers of the Crown, 
which would not lend itself to conspiracy ; and, over 
and above this, there is public opinion expressing itself 
through the Press and parliament. The military 
officers of the Crown have not always been so fore- 
bearing and dignified as they are to-day; and the 
greatest civil officers have been outrageously corrupt. 
In the latter half of the 18th Century even “lords of 
trade ordered pewter inkstands by the hundred, sold 
them and purchased silver ones with the money they 
produced; or ordered green velvet bags for official 
papers and employed the velvet of which they were 
composed to make Court dresses.”* It may be that 





* Mr. J. Francis’s “Chronicles of the Stock Exchange.” 
E 
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once again the State will have to pass through 
troublous times owing to official dishonesty and greed ; 
but no doubt the honourable men it requires will be ~ 
found in the end. 


During the transition period, the publicity and the 
independent impartiality of Parliament will be the 
two most difficult and important objects to secure. 
Popular control over the use of power is the essential 
security of all proposals for nationalization. If the 
persons actually wielding the power are able to hide its 
workings so as to constitute themselves the only effec- 
tive critics of their own doings, selfish and greedy 
courses can be pursued almost unchecked. This con- 
stitutes one of the gravest difficulties which presents 
itself to the success of Ideal Socialism—which requires 
universal officialdom. It is less dangerous to the 
stability of a partial Socialism, which, by admitting 
_ private enterprise, leaves room for the representation 
of private interests in the press, and the choice of un- 
official candidates for Parliament. Such a modified 
Socialism would also be superior to the present form 
of individualism; which provides little of no super- 
vision over ordinary business affairs, and is not likely 
to work satisfactorily for the general public until 
successive generations of business men become more 
solicitous for the general prosperity than for their own 
success in competition, and a succession of landlords 
arises sufficiently angelic never to fix a rental which 
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makes it hard for a tenant or his employees to earn a 
proper living. 

_ The fear may by some be entertained that a State 
undertaking such formidable tasks courts the perils 
of failure and bankruptcy through incapable manage- 
ment. The danger is surely not less where there is 
no management at all, but all things grow as they 
please. Moreover bankruptcy is very commonly the 
result of spending in the present the unrealized income 
of the future. Under the existing system of private 
ownership, any anticipated increase in profits through 
a rise in prices or fall in the cost of production is dis- 
counted in advance by skilful Stock Exchange trans- 
actions, and if those profits do not materialise as 
expected, the burden is laid upon the consumer or the 
labourer. “Honour to bankruptcy,” says Carlyle, 
“ ever righteous on the great scale though in detail it 
is cruel. Lies, and the burden of evil they bring, land 
ultimately on the lowest ranks. In return the distress 
rises ever upwards. No Falsehood, did it rise heaven 
high and cover the earth but Bankruptcy will sweep 
it down and make us free of it.”* Unless the rich are 
prepared to bear the burdens of the State, the poverty 
of the poor must eventually empty the Treasury purse. 
Then national bankruptcy will indeed supervene— 
bankruptcy of the sort that precipitated the French 





* A much abbreviated extract from Carlyle’s “French Re- 
volution.” 
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Revolution and caused Spain to lose its dominion over 
the United Provinces in the war with the Netherlands. 
Sound national finance—not merely Treasury finance 
—is an essential foundation of national security. 


It may be asked why, if the existing order is so 
unsatisfactory, the machine has not flown to pieces 
before. One answer is that the situation has been 
saved hitherto by the measure of understanding and 
sympathy which exists between the rich and the poor. 
The poor are at one with the rich in their struggle for 
money. They know it, and they perceive some of the 
difficulties which exist in making that struggle con- 
sistent with health and happiness for all; and more 
especially for those who are least inclined to join in it. 
They see, too, and appreciate the fact, that many of 
the wealthier members of the community interest 
themselves in the wellbeing of those less fortunate, 
and even go to considerable trouble and expense in 
the endeavour to improve their condition. On the 
side of the rich, there is always a willing ear to be 
found for the grievances of the poor, and a great deal 
of that substantial help is given which meets imme- 
diate needs better than any far-seeing plan of reform. 
It is only when the primary sources of the large 
powers and possessions of the wealthy are touched 
that they stand stoutly on their own defence. Even 
then they have hitherto been wise enough to accept 
the decided voice of the people as the voice of God. 
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Order is of primary importance in nation-building, 
but sympathy holds the whole edifice together. This 
is as true of great empires as of small principalities. 
Military empires tend to crumble even when they 
attempt to found themselves on the good of the 
common people. Affection alone creates that intuitive 
insight and mental understanding which are essential 
to wise action in times of trial. Such mutual under- 
standing and support are indispensable for the accom- 
plishment of any broadly conceived endeavour to 
order the world to purpose. The extent to which they 
add to the power of civilized nations in distant lands is 
vividly exhibited in the thoughts of an Oriental, as 
they are explained by one who had lived in the Far 
East and loved its children. “ It is not only that when 
you get an order you obey it, though it comes from sa 
very far away—that is wonderful enough to us. . 
but you obey it willingly. You act as though it was 
something you wanted to do yourself. You under- 
stand not only what the order says but what it means. 
You are not servants who obey orders, but are as the 
hand or foot that acts as the brain designs . . . When 
we see two or three Englishmen alone governing a 
great district, you appear to us not individuals but 
fingertips of a great living thing whose heart and brain 
are far away. Yet if the finger-tip be touched, the 
whole responds.”* The strong, deep feeling that the 


* Fielding Hall’s “The Inward Light.” pp. 120 and rar. 
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nation cares for its children is the spring of patriotism, 
and the secret which binds far-distant and self- 
governing colonies to the motherland. 


It is one of the fundamental axioms of foreign 
politics that a nation should show its affection for its 
children by coming to their aid when in difficulty with 
foreign governments. This principle is, however, too 
often invoked by the self-willed and inconsiderate 
abroad, and those unscrupulous persons at home who 
desire to bring about aggressive warfare or extensive 
military preparations for ends of their own. The plea 
of defending national agents and national agencies in 
foreign lands—even in barbarous territories—is one 
which should never be allowed to obscure the real 
questions at issue. The losses which war entails upon 
the home-country are foo great. The bill of costs in 
human life and suffering is beyond computation; and 
the value of educated men—who have been reared to 
be useful citizens and suitable parents for the coming 
generation—is far too great for them to be exposed 
to destruction in war without absolute necessity. It 
is true that victorious armies have been built up in the 
past out of riffraff, but in these enlightened days no 
civilized nation ought to entrust such an awful opera- 
tion as war to any others than steady and reliable men. 
The recognized methods of conducting warfare are, 
no doubt, more humane than in the past; but there is 
still, and always will be, opportunity in war, and 
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temptation to soldiers face to face with an enemy, to 
exhibit the ruthlessness of fear and the insolence of 
victory. There is more wisdom than appears at first 
sight in the semi-humorous opinion introduced by the 
Rev. T. G. Selby into an imaginary conversation with 
a Chinese gentleman, to the effect that Christian 
soldiers should be men of the highest character, and 
be selected by the Societies which test the mission- 
aries.* Of course the difficulty of recruiting men for 
foreign service in the regular army is too great for 
moral qualifications to be taken into account, 
but in civil warfare the value of the selection 
of soldiers by character was established by Oliver 
Cromwell in the 17th Century.t The elevation of the 
army in public opinion which would follow the adop- 
tion of such a course would open many people’s eyes 
to the iniquity of embarking upon any—even the most 
trivial—war before every alternative had been tried. 
As for war between civilized nations, its appalling 
destructiveness of human labours and human hopes, 
and its cruel severance of personal feelings of affec- 
tion and esteem, should shock the public mind too 
much for it to be thought of. The army should be at 
one with the most ardent advocates of peace in plead- 
ing that it should be brought to a speedy end. Alas! 


* “ As the Chinese See us,” p. 312, by the Rev. T. G. Selby. 


+ With modern weapons the need for steadiness is not less 
now than it was then. 
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the attractions of “glory” and the desire for 
“ foreign” possessions, whether of lands or commerce, 
too often outweigh all considerations of the general 
good. 


The tide of human brotherhood has, however, been 
rising for many years; and although its waves appear 
to advance and recede, it must in the end overcome all 
the barriers which jealousy and suspicion can raise in 
its path. All over Christendom, ententes and treaties 
of amity have existed at one time or another; and 
they may yet be renewed between those countries 
where malign influences have caused them to be broken 
off. These friendly ententes point to the growing 
solidarity of civilization, which is a stage on the way 
towards the complete union of mankind. How remote 
such visions appear; and yet how rapidly they might 
approach if by some strange hallucination great states- 
men were persuaded that their lives after death would 
begin again in the slums of a foreign land! Pressure 
for domestic reform would become universal. Every 
facility would be offered to the nation desiring to lay 
aside her armour and attend to her little ones. But 
now, fear is upon all—not of others’ delay in 
righteousness, but of their power to do evil; and there 
is no remedy but to proclaim the need of more trust in 
God and await His time. Meanwhile the presence of 
external discord is not without some inward purifying 
and stimulating effect. It constitutes a call for internal 
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union and sacrifice. Great standing armies and 
fighting navies are unfortunate anachronisms among 
civilized people; but they call forth in some slight 
degree the heroic virtues. The strong, stern mascu- 
line nature is worthy of preservation. In the service 
of a great ideal it is an essential element of the highest 
life. The ideals calling for such service are progres- 
sive—first the family, then the nation and then the 
world. The interests—nay, the very life of the 
individual—may have to be given for the family to 
which it belongs—the family for the nation, and the 
nation for the world. The nation bows not to the 
family ; neither sirould it obey the class; but it should 
exist to serve equally and always the interests of the 
world at large. When it lives up to its high vocation 
the esteem in which others will hold it, and the respect 
it will have for itself, will secure its members from 
neglect. 


There are some minds to which the ideals of peace 
and Universal Brotherhood seem cold and sterile, and 
wholly lacking in inspiration. They ask “ What then? 
Will there be nothing further to be desired—to be 
longed for and died for—when the Millenium comes?” 
No doubt there will, though it is impossible to say 
what. Such thoughts are only comprehensible be- 
cause God has put infinity in men’s hearts. They can 
only be satisfied by Him. “ Political parties fall and 
die; religious parties never die until after they have 
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achieved their victory; until their vital principle has 
attained its fullest development and become identified 
with the progress of civilization and manners. Then, 
and not before then, does God infuse into the heart 
of a people or the brain of an individual, strong in 
genius and in love, a new idea, vaster and more fruit- 
ful than the idea then expiring; the centre of faith is 
removed one degree onwards, and only they who rally 
round that centre constitute the party of the future.”* 


LT in Nia a Se A x aE A PR 
* Mazzini’s “Faith and the Future.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


“Two stately pillars rise from separate bases. 
They climb upward through space, course on course ; 
but at a certain point they curve; they converge and 
approach each other. Yet they do not meet. They 
wait for something different from each, which will 
unite both. They are waiting for the keystone. Each 
is unfinished, imperfect, fragmentary. But the key- 
stone completes them. It turns the fragments into a 
unit ; it weds the separate pillars into an arch. 


And there are two movements in history—Jewish 
prophecy and-Greek philosophy—which seem parted 
by a very wide gulf from each other, but which fulfil 
the parable of the keystone and the arch. He who 
studies the history of these two movements will see 
that, at a stage almost coincident in point of time, both 
suffer arrest. With the Messianic prophecies of 
Jewish history, it was the pause in the great drama 
waiting for its final act. For nearly four centuries 
before Christ the voice of the prophet was hushed. 
But Greek philosophy, too, during the centuries 
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immediately before Christ, suffered strange and con- 
scious defeat.”* 


How history repeats itself! Two stately pillars— 
Religion and Science—rise from separate bases and, 
just as they turn to approach one another, each suffers 
arrest. “The Nonconformist Churches and the 
Clergy of the Church of England alike are much con- 
cerned at the failure which meets their efforts to reach 
the great mass of the people. The main feature of 
the situation has been stated in the simplest and most 
general terms by two Congregationalists, one of whom 
is found making the frank admission that ‘the road 
to the religious feeling of the people has not yet been 
found’; the other expressing the same opinion by 
the remark ‘We are making no impression on outside 
indifference. ”’t As regards Science, Professor Lan- 
kester, in his presidential address to the British 
Association in 1906, after describing the wonderful 
progress of scientific discovery which had taken place 
during the previous quarter of a century, said, “ There 
is by no means a corresponding ‘advancement’ of 
Science in that signification of the word which implies 
the increase of the 1." -ence of science in the life of 
the community, the increase of the support given to it, 


* “The Unrealised Logic of Religion,” by W. H,. Fitchett, 
B.A., LL.D. pp. 26, 33 and 34. 


t+ Booth’s “Life and Labour in London.” p. rsr. 
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and of the desire to aid its progress, to discover and 
then to reward those who are specially fitted to increase 
scientific knowledge, and to bring it to bear so as to 
promote the welfare of the community.* It is a fact 
which many who have observed it regret very keenly, 
that there is to-day a less widespread interest than 
formerly in natural history and general science out- 
side the school and the university.’t Religion and 
science are both at a standstill awaiting some new 
development, and the position points to the form which 
it must take; for as the latest branch of Science is the - 
Science of the Child, so the last hope of the Churches 
is the Sunday School. The Highest Wisdom of Man 
and the Greatest Revelation of God will be found in 
the salvation of the young. In that way will be 
realised the Second Coming of Christ,—the coming 
of the Son of Man—in glory. 


History will probably be repeated in another respect. 
“The event that interpreted and united Jewish pro- 
phecy and Greek philosophy came in a shape neither 
Jew nor Greek expected. It disappointed both. To 
the Jew, the Incarnation was a stumbling-block, to the 
Greek it was foolishness.”t Theologians of the old 
and literal School will loudly declare that an earthly 


* Lankester’s “Kingdom of Man.” p. 149. 
+ Lankester’s “Kingdom of Man.” p. 157. 
t Fitchett’s “ Unrealized Logic of Religion.” pp. 36/38. 
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Second Coming does not fulfil the prophecies of the 
future Advent of Christ. On the other hand, the 
materialistic Scientist will say that he does not expect 
or desire anything more than an improvement in man’s 
own faculties. This view of the Second Coming is, 
however, in line with the creed of the Christian who 
longs and prays that Christ may come in the hearts of 
all men; and the materialistic difficulty will not have 
much weight with any scientist who reflects that im- 
provement in the faculties of man can only come as 
a fresh manifestation of the nature of the Eternal. 


The long and bitter dispute which has existed 
between Religion and Science has never really turned 
on the Existence of God. It has been mainly due to 
the proper refusal of enquiring minds to accept a 
ready-made definition of God. The whole question 
has been one of attributes. Whenever a scientific 
writer has taken pains to avoid the word “God” 
he has been compelled to replace it with another. 
“ Nature,” “ Matter,” “Force,” and “ Evolution,” have 
all held the field in turn, and when a writer has been 
asked why he did not say “ God,” his reply has always 
been that the attributes of God as defined by theolo- 
gians did not agree with the idea which he wished to 
convey. The magical attributes of God, especially, 
have been taken for granted on both sides, and the 
argument about His personality took its rise in His 
presumed independence of law and order—His most 
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invariable characteristics. The great task which 
Science and Philosophy have undertaken of discover- 
ing the fundamental unity and reciprocal harmony of 
all the phenomena presented to consciousness—not 
excepting the phenomena of consciousness-itself—is 
nothing but an endeavour to find out the nature and 
attributes of God. 


Apart from this magnificent effort, the result of the 
work of Science has hitherto been to increase the 
powers of man. The business man has had the pro- 
fits, and the wealthy man the enjoyment of its fruits. 
It has not materially benefited either the poor* or the 
scientific man himself. To its followers indeed, the 
virtue of Science has usually been its chief reward; 
and it cannot be wondered at, that while it has been 
at issue with the apostles of duty and sacrifice, it has 
failed to attract many helpers or gain the widespread 


* “So far as mechanical improvements pour more wealth 
into the lap of the rich. . . . and treble the helplessness of the 
Poser .s.05%. . so far these great material appliances of life tend 
to lower civilization, retard it, distort and deprave it. And they 
do this so far as we spend most of our time in extending and 
enjoying these appliances, and very little time in preparing for 
the new conditions of life which they impose upon us, and in 
remedying the horrors that they bring in their train..... 
What has happened to the 19th Century is what happens when a 
goldfield is suddenly discovered. Civilized life seems for a time 
dancing mad; and though men will give a 100 dollars for a glass 
of champagne, degradation and want are commoner than 
nuggets.” Frederic Harrison’s ‘The Nineteenth Century.” 
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support which it deserves. Yet there are thousands 
of men and women who are eager to understand the 
God they love and to contribute to His work. If they 
can only be convinced that Science is revealing Him, 
they will not fail to supply the motive power which 
Science needs in order to accomplish its glorious 
mission. 


It is evident, however, that up to now, Science has 
not been able to make full use of its successes. Its 
discoveries and revelations have been published in 
books, in the periodical press and in the schools; but 
the attitude of the pulpits has remained suspicious, 
almost hostile. Many of the preachers have been only 
too glad of anything which supplied them with argu- 
ments against the permanent validity of scientific con- 
clusions. They have been prompted to this by the 
difficulty of reconciling the popular ideas of God with 
the results of scientific investigation; and they have 
been confirmed in it by the confident tone of scientific 
unbelievers and the shaken allegiance of many of - 
their own followers. The preachers have still far 
more influence than is commonly supposed. Most of 
the thinking portion of the population goes to Church 
and, after the lessons of school days are forgotten, 
the newspaper and the pulpit are its principal means 
of education. By many business men, life is regarded 
as too short for the reading of books. Obviously, in 
the interests of Science as well as in that of religion, 
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it is time that a concordat was reached. 


The progress of Science has everywhere been im- 
peded by its want of spirituality. Even in the Univer- 
sities, it has been making slow headway against the 
Classics. The languages of Greece and Rome have 
been the portals to sacred Writ—the gates of learning 
to the epic poetry, the sublime speculations, the lofty 
ideals and the stirring history of the ancients; and 
they have therefore been considered of more import- 
ance to the man of high position and great public 
responsibility than even Science, which has suffered 
greatly from its long devotion to physical problems 
and the study of the lower forms of life. As Lecky 
says, “ It is much easier to govern great masses of men 
through their imagination than through their reason. 
Moral principles rarely act powerfully upon the world 
except by way of example or ideal” ;* and of these 
examples and ideals, religion and classical learning 
supply an abundance, while Science can offer little or 
nothing to fill their place. A notable diminution 
has taken place in the value attached to classical 
quotations and classical examples in Parliamentary 
eloquence and good literature. A score of classical 
allusions and references would have been made a 
hundred years ago where now there is scarcely one. 
Yet a distrust of Science lingers even in University 


* “ History of European Morals,” by Professor W. E. H. 
Lecky, M.A. 
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halls, and it can only be completely dispelled by a 
vivid realization that “Man is indeed so spiritual a 
being that he will turn every materialistic development 
you force upon him into spiritual growth.”* A true 
view of the relation existing in education between the 
classics and Science is, that for ages God has been 
training the infancy of man in the schools of character 
and discipline. He is now for the first time placing 
in his hand the tools with which he is to accomplish 
the work of his manhood. Just as the use of the first 
implements marked off a stage in the evolution of 
man from the brute, so the use of the great powers 
of Science will distinguish the spiritual man of the 
future from the religious man of to-day. Science 
will be to him a means of carrying out God’s great 
designs. It will be more than this—a telescope 
through which he will look for God and a telephone by 
which he will learn the purposes of His mighty Will.” 


Lest the reader should imagine that an attempt is 
being made to involve the labours of Science again 
in the pursuit of metaphysical subtleties and theolo- 
gical abstractions, the application of the term “the 
Will of God,” as employed in the preceding paragraph, 
should be made clear. In this place and connection 
“the Will of God” relates to the actual realities of 
the future as God projects them, and not to God’s 





* “Mankind in the Making,” by Mr. H. G. Wells; BSe..- Lond: 
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advice to the individual conscience. Physical ineffi- 
ciency, industrial ‘inefficiency, mental inefficiency—all 
war against the higher life of the future, whether 
personal, social, national, or racial; and Science has 
no need to leave its ordinary occupations for the sake 
of chopping logic in order to work the will of God. 
Moreover, “as the thoughts of God are higher than 
the measures of Man’s mind,” the discoveries of 
Science are not bound to end in the personal well- 
being of Man. True, no better use can be made of 
advancing knowledge at present, than in furthering 
Man’s interests and improving his faculties; but 
possibly a time will come when Man himself will take 
a wider view of his responsibilities, and, as the guard- 
ian of all sentient creatures, be led to give the doctrine 
of the greatest good for the greatest number a wider 
application. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


THE CHURCH. 


Mr. Benjamin Kidd, in his book on “ Social Evolu- 
tion,” imagines a visitor from another planet being 
shown round the great cities of the earth by some 
wise and learned scientific man of the latter half of 
the 19th Century. The scientist shows the stranger 
the streets, the crowds, the buildings, and the means 
of traffic and communication. He enlightens him 
about trade and manufactures, commerce and 
methods of government; and he explains, as far as 
his knowledge will permit, the problems of society 
and politics. On one subject, however, he is signifi- 
cantly silent ; and when pressed for an explanation, he 
first shows signs of impatience and dislike, and then 
expresses, in a hesitating way, personal opinions which 
do not seem reconcilable with the facts. The pheno- 
mena which puzzle the scientist so much are those of 
religion, and especially those of its perennial life and 
activity. Christianity being, in his eyes, a dying 
superstition, it is not surprising that the vigour 
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of Christian organizations and the multiplication of 
churches are past his comprehension. 


Mr. Kidd abandons the story at this point, but, if 
it had suited his purpose, he might have continued it 
by supposing that the visitor, after parting with his 
guide, determined to solve the mystery for himself 
by an examination of the work of the churches, and 
an enquiry into the views of those who carried it on. 
His first attempts would probably have been failures. 
He would have listened to Christian preachers 
earnestly exhorting their brethren to mistrust formal- 
ism, to despise worldly-wisdom and to separate them- 
selves from the world. Yet at the same time he would 
have seen Christian Churches busily engaged in 
elaborating forms and ceremonies, encouraging the 
poor in prudence and thrift, and carrying on most of 
the social functions of the world about them. If, in 
his own mind, he had come to the conclusion that any 
one of the Church’s occupations was the reason for 
its existence, he would have been eagerly confirmed in 
it by the Church’s opponents, but he would have been 
emphatically and rightly told by the Church itself that 
its members were drawn together by spiritual affinities 
and not by vain shows or hopes of worldly gain. If, 
on the other hand, he had tried to persuade the workers 
of the Church that their aims should be confined to 
the salvation of souls and the inbreathing of spiritual 
life, he would have been warned that “ faith without 
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works is dead,” and that “ Pure religion and undefiled 
before God and the Father” is “ To visit the father- 
less and the widow in their affliction,” as well as to 
keep oneself “ unspotted from the world.”* 


It would probably have occurred to the investigator 
at this stage, that before he could make any further 
progress, he must find out what constituted a person 
a member of a Church. The qualifications required 
would have been found to be very different in differ- 
ent branches of the Church, but on close examination 
they would all have been seen to be connected in some 
way with the theme of Salvation. The word “Salva- 
tion,” however ,would have proved to have two differ- 
ent signifi.cations, one purely spiritual, implying an 
inward change in the believer, with consequent salva- 
tion from sin; and the other much more material, in- 
cluding an additional salvation from punishment for 
sin after death. On the subject of future punishment, 
however, the enquirer would have found a curious 
reticence in most religious men—a dislike and a 
hesitation concerning it which would have struck him 
as remarkably similar to the attitude of scientific men 
when talking of religion. He would have begun to 
suspect that here was the hiding-place of the mystery, 
and it would not have been long before the discovery 
that, in many minds, religion was identified with the 





* James i. 27. 
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after life, would have placed the key within his grasp. 

There are two fundamentally distinct ideas in 
Christian teaching, the one, the imperative duty of 
loving self-sacrifice, and the other, the punishment of 
sin. The former inspires the noblest deeds of 
the Church ; but the latter, which was originally pre- 
sented in a form easily adapted to selfishness, has 
usurped the whole title and authority of religion and 
has attempted to terrorise those who disputed with it. 
Although like Giant Maul in Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” the latter doctrine in its worst form has 
grown so old and stiff that it can scarcely move, its. 
name is still sufficient to frighten away many who 
would otherwise be pilgrims. Yet the Christian Great- 
heart of to-day would be with them if they joined the 
Church, for his strength is drawn from love and his 
sentiments are those of the hymn :— 

“‘My God, I love thee, not because 
I hope for heaven thereby ; 


Nor because they who love thee not 
Are lost eternally. 

Not with the hope of gaining aught 
Nor seeking a reward; 

But as Thyself hast loved me, 

O ever-loving Lord. 

E’en so I love Thee, and will love, 
And in Thy praise will sing. 
Because Thou art my loving God, 
And my redeeming King.”* 


* Francis Xavier, 1552. Translated by E. Caswell, 1849. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE PREACHER. 


The blind hero of Tennyson’s poem “ Tiresias ” 
describes himself as having once seen a vision of the 
great Grecian goddess, Pallas Athene, 


‘“Ineffable beauty, out of whom at a glance, 
And as it were, perforce, upon me flash’d 
The power of prophesying—but to me 
No power—so chain’d and coupled with the curse 
Of blindness and their unbelief, who heard 
And heard not.” 


The feelings of Tiresias must have been very like 
those of the great Christian churches of to-day. 
“They approach the rest of the world in a spirit of 
faith in ‘God’s Word’ but, meanwhile, of amazement 
at what seems to them to be wilful blindness and 
obstinate unbelief.”* “ The attitude of the Churches 
is one of surprise at the rejection of the teachings 
of religion by so many of those to whom they are 


* Charles Booth, ‘‘ Life and Labour in London.” 3rd Series. 
Vol. 7. pp. 416/7. 
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offered.” Until recently, however, the Churches have 
not had much reason for surprise at the rejection of 
their message. The prophecies of Tiresias, even 
assuming him to have been recognised as a Seer, would 
have had very little influence over personal rivalries 
and dislikes except when their fulfilment was 
imminent. The Christian Churches have had the 
additional difficulty of asking for submission to self- 
imposed discipline on the ground of a future which, 
even to many of their own adherents, has appeared to 
be remote and uncertain. 


The large share which the world of future punish- 
ment and reward has played in Christian theology is 
an unfortunate legacy from the time when the Church 
attempted to enforce its obedience upon violent men 
by the agency of visions and dreams. Terror and 
hope were kept alive from time to time by fresh 
visions, which were reported and embellished by the 
ecclesiastical historians ; * until with the steady growth 





* As for example the visions of heaven and hell ascribed to 
individuals supposed to have lived at the following periods :— 


St. Fursey, A.D. 633, quoted in Bede‘s Ecclesiastical History 
(Giles’s translation). 


Cuningham, the Northumbrian, A.D. 696, quoted in Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History (Giles’s translation). 


A Bernician Monk, A.D. 704-9, quoted in Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History (Giles’s translation). 


Charles, King of the Franks, a.p, 885. Quoted in Roger of 
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of knowledge a new sphere was found for the imagin- 
ation in mundane things and the once vivid conceptions 
of heaven and hell began to fade. The influence of 
such ideas over men’s minds has steadily declined until 
now they are little more than subjects for the un- 
believer to blaspheme. The anticipation of celestial 
happiness, however, except in the form of hopes of 
re-union, has never exercised much power over con- 
duct, and, even in that form, it has only done so by 
turning the thoughts of the solitary ones to God. 


In “ The Martyrdom of Man” Mr. Winwood Reade 
says “I undertake to show that the destruction of 
Christianity is essential to the interests of civilization ; 
and also that man will never attain his full powers as 
a moral being until he has ceased to believe in a per- 
sonal God and in the immortality of the soul.”* There 





Wendover’s Chronicle, p. 217, vol. 1. (Bohn edition). 


Two Clerks of Nantes, a.D. 1065. Quoted in William of Malmes- 
bury’s Chronicle, p. 268. (Bohn edition). 


Monk Maurilius of Feschamp, A.D. 1085. Quoted in William of 
Malmesbury’s Chronicle, p. 301. (Bohn edition). 


Knight Owen, A.D. 1153. Quoted in Roger of Wendover’s 
Chronicle, p. 510, vol. 2. (Bohn edition). 


A Monk of Evesham, a.D. 1196. Quoted in Roger of Wendover’s 
Chronicle, p. 148, vol. 2. (Bohn edition). 


An inhabitant of Tunstead, a.p. 1206. Quoted in Roger of 
Wendover’s Chronicle, p. 221, vol. 2. (Bohn edition). 


SSD 524. 
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is no reason why an abstract belief in the continued 
life of the soul after death—without any reference to 
its condition—should affect civilization or morality in 
any way; but the doctrines of heaven and hell which 
led the Church to concentrate its energies upon the 
after life have done a great amount of harm to the 
Church itself by producing detachment and stagnation 
within it. The energies of the Church have become 
too much concentrated on the making of converts, and 
its absorption with the néxt world has kept it from 
paying sufficient time and attention to the progress of 
man in this.’ Ye compass heaven and earth to 
make one proselyte” has been a true description of 
the Christian Church as well as of the Pharisees ; and, 
when the proselyte has been made, the principal duty 
impressed upon him has been to make more. Even 
charitable work has often been entered upon with the 
same view, and a fruitful crop of evils has been the 
result. The object of the giver has been sneered at 
by the recipient, and hypocrisy and cant have flourished 
accordingly.. In many cases it has been suspected— 
not unnaturally—that the alms received were the out- 
come of some kind of interest in the success of 
particular organizations, and not of kindness.* From 
the suspicion of self-interest and the parasites which 
this has developed, the Church should free itself by 
living up to the higher creed, that God’s love for the 


* See Appendix I. 
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poor is independent of any desire for their gratitude, 
or of their belief in any particular statement of truth. 
Religious expectations and alms-giving should be 
divorced. The narrow and selfish views imputed to 
God by those who speak of Him as though He was 
chiefly actuated by considerations of personal dignity, 
or of the opinions conceived of Him py others, are 
largely responsible for the unbelief which regards 
belief in a personal God as opposed to the interests of 
civilization. 


The essential element of all religious beliefs is “the 
ultra-rational sanction” which they provide for social 
conduct.* In other words a religion must appeal to 
the feelings and the imagination against the intellect. 
The attempt to organise Christianity around visions 
of the pleasures and pains of an after-world has failed, 
and, in this world, the punishment of sin by adversity 
and the reward of virtue by material prosperity cannot 
be depended upon. The Book of Job is a Biblical 
protest against any such idea. As Froude says, “ It is 
not true that goodness is synonymous with happiness.” 


* “ A religion is a form of belief, providing an ultra-rational 
sanction for that larger class of conduct in the individual where 
his interests and the interests of the social organism are antagon- 
istic, and by which the former are rendered subordinate to the 


latter in the general interests of the evolution which the race is 
undergoing.” 


Mr. Benjamin Kidd, “Social Evolution,” pp. 111 and 112. 
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In these circumstances the Church has no.alternative 
but to retire upon its final but impregnable position 
that “ The Cross is greater than the Crown.”* What- 
ever shape the expectation of “the Crown” may take, 
the thought of it soon palls and becomes a weariness ; 
but the burden of “the Cross” is slight when it is 
carried by the strength of Love—the Love of the 
Great Creator and His beautiful World of Opening 
Life. Here Religion touches Science and Politics and 
all three unite into one magnificent triumph-song : 


‘In the Cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time: 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime.”’+ 


The Minister of the Gospel who is filled with this 
spirit will at once become a Prophet and, like the 
Prophets of the Old Testament, he will find that all 
the affairs of the time are his concern. Lifted above 
all parties and public men, he will analyse the motives 
with which they endeavour to inspire the people and 
he will judge whether they accord best with the pass- 

ing interests of the moment or the coming of the 
Kingdom of God. He will pass his severest—yet most 
loving—strictures upon the failings of those for whom 
he has the greatest respect ; and, above all things, he 


* “By this shalt thou conquer.” 
+ Hymn written by Sir John Bowring. 
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will embody the conviction that sympathy with any- 
thing less than righteousness is an abomination in the 
pulpit. 

There will be nothing pedantic about the new 
preaching. The preacher will be wiser than to 
suppose that the message of God to one generation 
resembles His message to another so closely that it 
can only be presented in one form, and can only be 
properly expressed in one set of words. He will be 
aware that every age differs from its fellows, and that 
the morality of one period is not the same as that of 
another. The Ten Commandments and the precepts 
of Confucius were not announced simultaneously all 
over the world. They were not even given to the 
same nations. Since the promulgation of the Beati- 
tudes and the Sermon on the Mount, the Western 
world has been instructed in its laws of chivalry, its 
codes of honour, its doctrines of liberty, equality and 
fraternity, its standards of business, and its Worship 
of Humanity. “We know in part and we prophesy 
in part. But when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part shall be done away.”* The 
exaggerated virtues of one age are often the vices of 
the next. Humility needs to be counter-balanced by 
self-respect ; and thrift becomes the Love of Mam- 
mon, the meanest spirit that ever dwelt on earth. 


* 1 Cor, xiii. 9, 10. 
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Even the highest doctrines have needed a check. Paul 
himself had to curb the licentiousness indulged in 
under cover of belief in the Forgiveness of Sin; and 
there is some danger that another doctrine “ which has 
been the consolation of the heavy-laden for eighteen 
hundred years may have generated once more a practi- 
cal infidelity; and that by natural and intelligent 
agencies, in the furtherance of the everlasting purposes 
of our Father in heaven, the belief in a life beyond the 
grave may again be about to be withdrawn.”¢ Like 
the virtues, the doctrines advance and recede in im- 
portance; and he is a great man who knows how to 
interpret the mind of God aright. One clue which his 
predecessors have lacked has been given to the New 
Preacher. The test of the value of a precept is con- 
formity to the Laws of the Kingdom of God; and 
that Kingdom can best be given actuality to the mind 
by conceiving it as the terrestrial abode of the children 
of men. The light of a rapidly growing knowledge 
of the laws of Nature will enable the Preacher to pre- 
dict the world to come as none of those who came 
before him have ever done. The binding ordinances 
of God the Father will be seen to contain the welcome 
promise and potency of God the Son, and the watch- 
word of the pulpits will become once more “ the future 
for Christ!” 





+ Froude’s “Short Studies on Great Subjects.” Vol. II. 
Pp. 396. 
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There is another need which the Preacher will be 
called upon to minister to, the need of souls for an 
ideal which is not merely an image of the past but a 
glorious possibility of the present? The Christian 
story has had many a hero in bygone days—the gentle 
saint, the suffering martyr, the earnest missionary, and 
the Christian warrior. What ideal can it hold out to 
an industrial age like this? The answer of the 
Christian man to such a question is naturally * Christ.” 
Ay, but what aspect of Christ? There was a part of 
Christ’s life which was the outcome of the times and 
circumstances in which He lived, and which would 
only be chosen for imitation by a second Don Quixote. 
In what respect was Christ a model for the present 
generation to copy? An examination of His life will 
show that He was not only the Perfect Man, but the 
Social Worker and the Social Saviour of the first 
century. The life-work of the noble man is still 
made up of acts of service to others, and who should 
be a better example of this than the Divine Servant ?* 
If all men, like Him, rose above their dreams of 
personal reward and laboured with a pure desire for 
the salvation of others, the millenium would be near 
at hand. Men would rejoice to say with Him, “ My 
Father worketh hitherto and I work.”+ 


In the Dawning Light of the New World the 


* Isaiah xlii., i. Matt. xii, 18, 
t+ John v. 17. 
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Preacher will discern the weakening of the forces of 
Suffering and Sorrow; and he will lead a fierce 
crusade against the sin and indifference which are 
their strongest supporters. Consecration he will call 
for—and enthusiasm—and he will demand some 
sacrifices which men will find hard to make. Yet he 
will be no narrow fanatic, unloving and unloved, for 
he will rejoice in every good thing which brings happi- 
ness into the lives of men. To him will apply that 
beautiful text, “ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me; 
because the Lord hath anointed me to preach the 
Gospel to the poor; He hath sent me to heal the 
brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord.”* And he will cry “Awake! Awake! 
put on thy strength, O Zion; put on thy beautiful 
garments, O Jerusalem.”t 


et hl he Sie 0p AA 
* Luke iv. 18, 19, 
+ Isaiah lii. 1. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE CHURCH’S WORK. 


“When the time shall arrive,” says Dr. Crozier, 
“that all natural phenomena whatever will be seen to 
be due to natural causes alone, Religion will and must 
cease to have any direct effect on practical life, but 
will be the sanctuary of the intuitions, the victorious 
reconciler of knowledge, sentiment, and desire.”* 
In another place, he describes the sphere of religion 
as that of harmonising the mind. “It furnishes a 
philosophy of things . . . It gives a complete and full 
prospective satisfaction to longings and aspirations 
. . . and in the midst of dangers gives faith, security, 
and rest.”+ From these passages it will be seen that 
Dr. Crozier looks forward to a religion which will give 
peace of mind and require nothing but mental assent. 
Such anticipations indicate a curious blindness to the 
chief distinction between religion and philosophy. 
Religion calls upon its followers for active service, 
while philosophy is content to reconcile their opinions 





* “Civilization and Progress,” p. 265, by Dr. Crozier. 
T ib. p. 413. 
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with their environment. In all ages, religion has in- 
sisted that some portion of man’s time and labour is 
claimed by the Unseen; and even the Christian 
doctrine of justification by faith has not been allowed 
to interfere with the necessity of good works. Neither 
does a devout Buddhist admit that the knowledge of 
the Law is all-sufficient for the attainment of Nirvana 
without noble deeds of charity and mercy. 


The peace of mind which Dr. Crozier predicts for 
the believer in his purely speculative religion is incon- 
ceivable in a practical world—still more in a moral 
world—without the performance of duty. In order 
to give peace, religion must preach righteousness: it 
must denounce laxity: and oppose evil-doing. More 
than that, it must persuade its converts not merely to 
cease to do evil, but to learn to do well. It can only 
convince them of their shortcomings by showing them 
what they ought to do; and it cannot expect to call 
forth their fullest enthusiasm unless it is prepared to 
lead, support and assist them in the work. In short, 
it must be the Greatheart of the pilgrims. It must 
marshal the forces of light against the powers of dark- 
ness, and lead the way to the Celestial City. Such is 
the high duty and destiny of religion. 

Wherever the call to duty and self-sacrifice is power- 
fully declared, men gather together to ask what is 
desired of them. The obligation of directing the 
enthusiasm engendered falls upon the preachers and 
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their associates. As the movement crystallizes, it 
becomes a Church; and the wisdom—spiritual and 
temporal—of its rulers governs the disposition of its 
energies—either frittering them away on ritualistic and 
ascetic futilities which serve no interests but those of 
ambitious priests, or linking them to the great forces 
which make for the material and intellectual well-being 
of man. Toanonlooker it is evident that the declara- 
tion, “ By their fruits ye shall know them,” applies to 
the Churches—however strong be the conviction of 
their supporters, that they announce an abstract truth 
worthy of its hearers’ utmost devotion. 


Ritual and ceremony are, no doubt, of value in some 
cases in subduing the mind of the worshipper and 
thereby predisposing him to obedience. On the part 
of the workers, a certain amount of abstinence is also 
necessary to provide means and opportunities of ser- 
vice; but the concentration of a Church’s principal 
endeavours upon self-mortification and the elaboration 
of ritual is a sacrifice of the end to the means—a 
needless complication of the apparatus of life, and a 
wholesale destruction of its raw material. 

On the other hand, a Church which devotes its 
attention to the physical and intellectual well-being 
of man, at once places itself in competition with every 
secular agency of any value in existence. All honour- 
able businesses and organizations exist for useful pur- 
poses, and the Church differs most from the others in 
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that its labours are performed voluntarily and not for ~ 
reward. Voluntary effort cannot be expected to 
be as steady and plentiful, or as well-trained, as pro- 
fessional labour—so long as the life of man continues 
to be occupied mainly with the struggle for existence 
—and consequently the Church is at a disadvantage in 
every permanent work which it undertakes. 


In former days, religion possessed a magical power 
over the fears of man which it has now almost entirely 
lost, and it was able then to secure far more abundant 
supplies both of labour and wealth than it is now.’ Its 
resources were often misused and misappropriated ; 
but still its history contains a glorious record of use- 
fulness to humanity. In Egypt, priests preserved the 
arts of writing and medicine. In the Dark Ages, in 
the midst of violence and the densest ignorance, learn- 
ing and law were saved by them. In the Middle Ages, 
they stood for education and statesmanship. The 
ideals of family life, of patriotism, of liberty, order, 
and charity, have all been preserved and cherished 
by the ministers of religion; and, by the terrors with 
which those ministers have menaced the violators of 
the sanctity of the oath, they have helped to develop 
the virtues of honesty and truthfulness so essential to 
civilized life.* Religion has been strongest when it 





* “The chief benefit which religion éver conferred upon 
mankind, whether in ancient or modern times, was undoubtedly 
the oath. The priests taught that if a promise was made to the 


) 
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has been most deeply concerned with practical life. 
When it has been reduced to barren metaphysics, 
superstition and terrorism have flourished, but religion 
has been dead. “Country and family, conscience and 
honour, the sacred feelings of society and of nature, 
are ever the first and most immediate ties to which 
religion attaches itself ; from these it derives while it 
imparts strength.”* 


The branches of active work just referred to have 
almost all been taken out of the hands of religious 
workers, and this has been found necessary for the 
sake of progress. No Church gives its entire attention 
to the success of a single branch of public work. 
Either the work becomes subordinate to ecclesiastical 
interests, or to the ever new and pressing needs of 
society as a whole. In the former case, it is the 
monopoly—and not the progressively successful per- 
formance of the work—which is prized. In the latter, 
the enthusiasm which pushed on the work at first is 
sooner or later called away in other directions, and the 
work falls into the hands of the few who profit by it, 
or who care for it sufficiently in itself to remain faith- 
ful—too frequently the most conservative and least 





Gods and that promise was broken, the Gods would kill those 
who took their name in vain. Such is the true meaning of the 
“third commandment.” Winwood Reade’s “ Martyrdom of Man.” 


* Schiller’s ‘‘ History of the Revolt in the Netherlands.” 
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imaginative of its supporters. The consequence is 
that, in the long run, every successful Church organi- 
zation severs itself from the mother Church, or comes 
to a standstill and loses the best of its members. On 
a small scale this movement may be seen constantly at 
work in Church Clubs. 


What is the work upon which the Church is at 
present engaged? Is it such as should be left to 
volunteers, or should it be passed on to other hands? 
Apart from distinctively religious teaching, and the 
arrangements immediately connected with it, the 
Church is mainly occupied in providing charity, amuse- 
ment and education. It ministers to the sick and 
sorrowing ; and it invests marriage with the spiritual 
crown. Its appointed representatives exert some 
influence upon local and national government; and 
the publican and tipster fear their power. 

The business of government 1s not, however, in any 
real sense committed to the Church; and the part 
performed by ministers of religion in marriage and 
consolation is purely spiritual. Secular education is 
passing, slowly but surely, into the hands of the State, 
in spite of every effort of the ecclesiastical authorities 
to retain it; and, as a public entertainer, the Church is 
not very successful. Indeed, it is scarcely holding its 
own in this respect, even when catering for its own 
members, although to them it often presents a blend 
of pure enjoyment, friendship and charity, which pro- 
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fessionalism cannot hope to imitate. Still, the Church 
is a nursery of athletics, of music, and of oratory ; and 
at the same time a‘useful centre where families and 
young people of good intentions, migrating from their 
homes, find others of like mirfds with themselves.* 
The brightening of the lives of the poor in many ways, 
which goes hand in hand with friendship; and the 
cultivation of a taste for the arts and refinements of 
life, is likely long to continue to be an integral part of 
the Church’s service to humanity. 


As Buddhism has striven against sorrow, so the 
Christian Churches have grappled with poverty. 
Buddhism has sought to make men indifferent to the 
disappointments and griefs of life; Christianity has 
tried to make them superior to its deprivations. Yet 
Christianity has not contented itself with counsels of 
faith and hopefulness, although it has held out to the 





* Even as a rendezvous and caterer for the wants of the 
young, the need of a more businesslike organization than -the 
Church has made itself felt, and the consequence has been the 
formation of those useful Christian institutions, the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations. Possibly a Christian 
Entertainment Society might find scope for usefulness if put on 
a business basis with professionals, and managed with an eye to 
the encouragement of amateurs, as well as the advancement of 
Christian work. It might also be made useful as a link between 
religion and science if the foremost representatives of both were 
to interest themselves in it, and try to make it a missionary 
society of human knowledge, 
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poor, promises of unsurpassed beauty.* It has 
attempted to alleviate the distress which poverty has 
caused. Christ, himself, set an example in this which 
was followed by all the early disciples of the faith, and 
was carried world-wide by the great missionary, Paul. 
From that time onwards, the collection, management 
and distribution of charity have been outstanding 
features in the Church’s history. 


Probably the best efforts of the Church to help the 
workers at the present time are those directed to pro- 
moting thrift and providence among them by the 
organization and subsidizing of slate clubs, collecting 
banks and other methods of saving and insuring. But, 
as everybody knows, very valuable relief in the form 
of necessaries is constantly afforded to members of 
that class in order to tide them over periods of unem- 
ployment and stress. In the present state of affairs 
such aid is indispensable. The fact that it is essential 
to the continued peace and order of the community 
does not diminish the credit due to the Church for 
supplying it. Unfortunately both the supply and dis- 
tribution are bound to be affected by the defects of 
the voluntary system. The supply does not vary with 
the need, but with the generosity and ability of Church 





_* The passages in the New Testament commencing “ Blessed 
are the poor,” ‘‘ Consider the lilies of the field,” and “Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God,” are among the most beautiful sayings 
of the Messiah. 
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members. The distribution suffers from the absence 
of co-operation among different sects and Churches, 
and from their lack of common information bureaux, 
—which is the cause of much over-lapping, besides 
rendering imposture and fraud very difficult to detect. 
Moreover, attention is given to particular cases without 
thought of their bearing upon others, either in the 
present or in the future, and no concerted scheme 
exists for dealing with the problem as a whole. In 
spite of London’s heavy burden of poverty, Mr. 
Charles Booth actually found districts in it where the 
amount distributed in charity was so great as to have 
a serious tendency to pauperize the recipients. 


The reason for all this confusion and disorganiza- | 
tion is that in this case, too, the Church is doing work 
which should more properly be performed by a 
different body. The State is really responsible for the 
material fitness of its members. Its own stability 
depends upon their strength and the burdens they have 
to carry. During the long infancy of the State, its 
existence has depended upon the balance which it has 
maintained between its strongest members. Its 
weaker children have had to struggle on by themselves 
as best they could. The Churches have come to the 
rescue and taken charge of them as far as they were 
able; but, like most substitutes, with only partial 
success. Eventually, no doubt, the State will find 
itself in a position to assume its proper attitude of 
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guardianship, and undertake all permanent forms 
of material relief. Voluntary charity will then become 
unnecessary except in sudden emergencies and excep- 
tional cases. For the present, however, the Churches 
must continue their present policy of assisting the poor 
to the best of their ability; but they should bestow 
serious consideration upon the course to be taken to 
enable and induce the State to deal with the problem 
thoroughly. Success would relieve the Churches from 
a burden for which they are disqualified both by their 
divided interests and their lack of training in great 
public affairs. 


The apostle St. James has said that “ Pure religion 
and undefiled before God and the Father is this, To 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction.”’* 
The Church has done a great deal of work in building 
Orphanages and helping poor widows. The amount 
of assistance which has been needed is shown by the 
fact that, in 1899, there were in York alone about 
1,100 such persons on the verge of starvation. Most 
of these unfortunates must have died or become a 
charge upon others; and whether they have ever re- 
paid—or ever will repay—the cost of their keep has 
largely depended upon the assistance they have 
received. 

The prospects of the widow and young children of 
a poor man is a: very terrible one. Competition for 


* James i. 27. 
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work among women is so keen and their labour is so 
badly organised that unremitting toil is often insuff- 
cient to supply a solitary woman—let alone her family 
—with enough of the necessaries of life to keep her 
in good health. The amount earned by the combined 
efforts of a family which has lost its head is often only 
just sufficient to save its members from immediate 
starvation. The workhouse, of course, is an alterna- 
tive ; but its hard management, governed by a fear of 
encouraging laziness, has made it a place to be shunned 
by those who most need and deserve compassionate 
treatment.* It has failed to respect the dignity of 
virtue in distress, and is often dreaded with a fear 
greater than the fear of death;—although, in 
England, the fear of death is greater than in some 
less enlightened countries.t| The failure of the State 


* “T have found that the fear of the big house—thaf is, the 
Union—is a large factor in modern commercialism. To take work 
at any price rather than go into the workhouse is the resolve of 
many a poor worker, and the employer often trades on this, and 
endeavours to find out just how low he can cut the price before 
his employé is forced into the Union.” Miss O. C. Malvery in 
“The Soul Market,” p. 191. 


+ “One observation which a stranger coming from what we 
are pleased to call heathen countries cannot fail to make in 
Christian countries, is the almost insane horror of death in their 
inhabitants. In no country have I seen this exemplified to a 
greater degree than in England. I have often wondered when 
working among the poor that they do not put an end to their 
sufferings by death ; but rather than that, they endure hunger and 
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to make a true refuge for its afflicted ones is the more 
lamentable as the State has every reason to bea father 
to the fatherless. If its children are trained to succeed, 
it will benefit by their achievements. If they are 
neglected, how can it wonder if they grow up to fill 
their fatherland with disorder and distress? The 
work of the Church in this direction has been the more 
successful because it has recognized that in the 
management of orphanages and homes a trained pro- 
fessional staff is necessary. 


Seeing that the Church is inferior to the best pro- 
fessional and public agencies in social work, it may be 
asked what is to be its true permanent function? If 
it loses the work which it at present performs, is it to 
confine itself to preaching, or has it some other field 
of labour? The answer is indicated by the facts 
already stated. Organized religion has nursed most 
‘of the great institutions of civilization, and has only 
parted with them when its unworldliness and grand- 
motherliness became a hindrance to their growth. In 
like manner the work of the Church in the future will 
be that of nursing young and struggling public efforts 
which are too little known or too unattractive to be 
popular or profitable. 


A proper view of its duty as the foster-mother of 


cold, awful fatigue and sleeplessness, day after day.” Miss O. C. 
Malvery in “The Soul Market,” p. 92. 
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the ameliorating influences of society, would lead the 
Church to scan with eager attention every advance in 
knowledge, and every application of it to the lives of 
men. Such an announcement as that of Professor 
Lankester, that disease could be abolished if sufficient 
time and money were devoted to it, would not be 
allowed to pass unheeded. Every effort would be 
made to publish the news, to awaken universal interest 
and to secure the necessary funds. On the other hand 
the Church would be on the watch for the accidental 
injury to individual interests which is often the neces- 
sary concomitant of progress, and would find means of 
providing help for the greatest sufferers until time had 
righted the evil. 


If the Churches exert their influence wisely they will 
gain the allegiance and sympathy of the coming 
generation, but if they regard the refinements of 
theology, the bowing of the knee and the closing of 
the eye as all-important, they will lose the respect and 
esteem of allthinkingmen. The Church of the future 
will be the one which proves itself most worthy of 
gratitude—the one which men are least inclined to 
lose. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 


In the Epistle to the Romans, ascribed to St. Paul, 
it is written “ Be not conformed to the world,” and 
throughout the New Testament a strong distinction is 
drawn between children of the world and disciples of 
Christ. The Puritans attached great importance to 
the maintenance of this distinction, and their endea- 
vour to keep themselves apart from the world in every 
possible way—in speech, in manners, and in dress, as 
well as in weightier matters—is well known. Their 
mannerisms and peculiarities have often been justly 
ridiculed; but how deeply the supremacy of the 
religious instinct which made them great was involved 
in their battle with the sports and vanities of their 
time has scarcely been fully realised. The Restora- 
tion was a triumph of play. 

Whenever a man is neither resting nor engaged in 
the struggle for existence, he is employed either in his 
own amusement and aggrandizement, or in the service 
of others. The purely selfish man—in Scriptural 
phrase “the natural man ”—when neither idle nor 
malignant, expends his spare time and energies in play. 
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Of course such play may take the form of work. War 
may be his game: politics may be his game: business 
may be his game. These pursuits are not confined to 
professionals, nor to men of real public spirit, but are 
often taken up voluntarily—and from motives purely 
private and personal, by men who wish to occupy 
their minds, to be counted successful, to dominate 
their fellows, and to make money to be played with 
again. 

Innocent play has, of course, an important place in 
life. Happiness is the fruit of the sacrifices of the 
past ; and play is a form of it which is consistent with 
keeping the faculties in order for work. But if happi- 
ness is the fruit of sacrifice, it must provide the seed 
of future harvests ; and play, too, must yield its quota. 
When play trespasses upon duty, suffering results. 
When abstract standards of success are sought in play 
at the expense of humanity, jealousy and unfairness 
arise. On a large scale the same phenomena occur 
when the greater games usurp prominence in society. 
The exigencies of the age fail to be supplied. The 
common well-being is forgotten. Success being 
worshipped, sport becomes brutal: business becomes 
unscrupulous : literature becomes sensational : the arts 
become sensual; and politics become corrupt. 

In the days of the Puritans there was stern work 


required to defend England’s freedom and to mould 
its destinies. No idle waste of the best gifts of life 
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—time, strength, and intelligence—could be tolerated. 
‘Hence the desire of earnest men to check frivolity. 
When, however, the work appeared to be done, there 
was a natural reaction. “You have done your work 
now,” said Sir Jacob Astley, when the last remnant 
of the King’s forces was defeated. “ You have done 
your work now, and may go to play, unless you fall 
out among yourselves.”* The harvest of freedom was 
garnered, and men turned from what seemed to be 
the never-ended work of ploughing the constitutional 
sands to recommence the pursuit of pleasure with a 
new zest. The foolish fanaticism of those Puritans 
who still tried to restrict the merry-makings and relaxa- 
tions of the toiler contributed to bring about their fall. 


As everyone knows, the present generation is ex- 
tremely addicted to sports and games of all kinds. 
The rapid popularity of such inventions as the grama- 
phone and the cinematograph: the large amount of 
space given up to sport in the public Press; and the 
rapid secularization of the first day of the week—for- 
merly reserved for serious thoughts—are all signs of 
the times. Is all this devotion to pleasure justified, or 
does it include powers of usefulness which should be 
otherwise employed? It is hardly necessary to say 
that civilization has not so far advanced that it can 
afford to. disregard the ills of human life for the sake 
of perfecting its happiness) The only sufficient 





* The Rev. J. R. Green’s “Short History of the English 
People,” p. 559: 
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guarantee of freedom to play is the abundance of the 
supply of labour to grapple with evil. At present this 
guarantee is not forthcoming. The workers in every 
field of social amelioration declare aloud that “the 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few.” 
Even of scientific research, Professor Lankester says, 
“It is a fact which many who have observe it regret 
very keenly, that there is to-day a less widespread 
interest than formerly in natural history and general 
science, outside the strictly professional area of the 
school and university. The field naturalists among 
the squires and county parsons seem nowadays not to 
be so numerous and active in these delightful pursuits 
as formerly, and the Mechanics’ Institutes and Lecture 
Societies of the days of Lord Brougham have given 
place to a very large extent to other entertainments 
more diverting, but not really more capable of giving 
pleasure than those in which science was popularised.” 
His announcement of the urgent need of funds for 
important medical work has already been quoted. 


That the dangers lurking in the over-development 
of play are not imaginary is clearly exhibited in 
America, where the efforts of vigorous individualism 
are pushed to an extreme unknown in England. The 
football players of that country, clad in leathern 
armour and trained to disable their opponents :* the 


* An example of the cruelty and unscrupulousness which has 
been developed in athletics is to be found in the conspiracy 
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sensational yellow press: the wicked financial jug- 
glery ;* and the corrupt politicianst are known the 





adopted by some of the competitors to win the Marathon Race at 
the Franco-British Exhibition by unfair means. 


* “The Massachusetts Senators and Representatives are not 
only bought and sold as sausages or fish are in the markets and 
wharves, but there exists a regular quotation schedule for their 
votes.” ‘Frenzied Finance,” p. 140, by Thomas Lawson (1906). 


““One sees the second highest and most honourable office in 
the nation, a United States Senatorship, openly bought for a few 
stolen dollars by a man who up to the very day of its purchase - 
was a watch repairer in a small country town, and who had never 
done a single meritorious deed or been possessed of worldly 
goods to the extent of 5,000 dollars.” Ibid, p. 206. 


‘** At no time in the history of the United States has the power 
of dollars been as great as now. . . . It is possible to-day, with 
dollars, to ‘steer’ the selection of the candidates of both the 
great parties for the highest office in our Republic, that of Presi- 
dent of the United States.”” Ibid, p. 33. : 


+ “Into the rigging and launching of almost every big 
financial operation in the United States during the last twenty 
years, double-dealing, sharp practice and jobbery has entered ; 
and, what is more, the men interested have participated in and 
profited thereby. ... 1 am not referring here simply to moral 
derelictions but to actual legal crimes.” “Frenzied Finance,” 
Pp. 174, by Thomas Lawson (1906). ‘“‘ You may ask if I desire to 
convey the idea that the great financial institutions and trusts of 
this country which have their head centre in Wall Street are all 
engaged in a conspiracy to rob the people of their savings. ... ~ 
I desire to go on record right here in declaring that all financial 
institutions which in any way are engaged in taking from the 
people the money that is their surplus earnings or their capital, 
for the ostensible purpose of safeguarding it, or putting it in use 
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world over, and are sad evidences of the extremities 
to which unspiritual energy conducts its devotees. 


Of the recognized vices of the day little need be 
said, although their influence is appalling. The 
licentious follies of youth and the drunken slackness 
of age dissipate all the valuable forces of lifee A 
similar waste of life’s best possessions results from the 
all too prevalent practices of betting and gambling. 
Every man of experience has seen the path of the 
gambler lead to disaster and crime. Yet there is a 
wicked conspiracy always in being to confuse the 
issue—to confound playing with money with the in- 
vestment of savings for useful purposes. It should 
be obvious that where no service is performed and 
no article of value is actually bought or sold, the 
attempt to change silver into gold in the process of 
exchange is a species of alchemy which can only be 
profitable to the modern charlatan. In the midst of 
present-day enlightenment, it is sad to learn that the 
public infatuation for betting is increasing; and that 
the folly of the poor is being encouraged by the 
example and connivance of those who should know 
better. 








for them, or exchanging it for stocks, bonds, policies, or other 
paper evidences of worth, are a part of the machinery for the 
plundering of the people. This is a terrible charge, I am well 
aware, but it is based on a thorough knowledge of the subject 
and made with a full appreciation of its gravity.” Ibid, p. 200. 
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The Church in former days stood out in contrast to 
the world as a serious labourer in life’s vineyard, but 
of late it has suffered the distinction to be somewhat 
effaced. It is true that drunkenness, indecency and 
gambling are still regarded as offences too gross to be 
tolerated in a professing Christian ; but the old opposi- 
tion to worldliness, which gradually became narrowed 
down until it applied almost exclusively to dancing, 
theatre-going and card-playing, has almost dis 
appeared. The solid reason underlying it—the con- 
ception of life as too precious to be frittered away 
in useless vanities—has almost been forgotten. 


It may possibly be asked what the Church can do 
to turn the force of currents “ which draw the world.” 
It has been said that “ religion has little power when 
it works against the stream.” Nevertheless it is the 
Church’s highest calling to oppose the stream when it 
runs in the wrong direction. The Church has always 
fought against selfish haste in one form or other, and 
its great weapons—the power of language and force 
of example—are as powerful as ever. 


Against this it may be said that formerly preaching 
was effective enough, but that now-a-days everybody 
considers one man’s opinions as good as another’s— 
whatever the cut of his coat—and that argument con- 
vinces nobody. “Convince a man against his will and 
he’s of the same opinion still.” It is true that argu- 
ments do not move men’s hearts, and appeals do not 
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alter their minds Consequently men’s actions often 
remain unaffected by them both; but there is nothing 
new inthis. It is equally true that some men are too 
obstinate to be moved by anything except their own 
wishes; but the great bulk of men are swayed by the 
utterances and opinions of their fellows. The elabor- 
ate vehicle of language is a sign of its own power. It 
is no longer a rough combination of mere gestures and 
guttural sounds indicating nothing but simple objects 
and their movements ; but is capable of describing and 
evoking the deepest and most delicate of human 
emotions both by tongue and pen. The spoken word, 
however, has a different range, and does not appeal to 
the same persons—or produce the same effects—as the 
written word. The tongue of the cultured gentleman 
is not spoken in the same places as that of the rough 
worker. One man will never listen to polished 
eloquence, and another will never look at common 
fiction. Some men delight in the stage and others 
find their school of learning in the family circle. Still, 
in every place where men converse,—even in the work- 
shop and in the taproom—the greatest mysteries and 
deepest themes of life are discussed, and it is the 
common view of such things which governs men’s 
lives. What that common view will be is the result of 
the interplay of the experiences and instincts of 
common men with the faith which men of note—pro- 
found thinkers, successful workers and able advocates 
—are able to impress upon the popular mind. The 
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opening for the Church to exert its influence will 
readily be seen. Every opportunity should be given 
to young speakers of exercising and improving their 
abilities,* and the Church should endeavour to make 
itself the safe guide and reliable counsellor of practical 
workers concerning the moral aspects of the affairs 
with which they have to deal. 


In order to be the suitable adviser of the practical 
men of the world, the Church must teach more of the 
duties and responsibilities attaching to political and 
business affairs than it does at present. In dealing 
with political and municipal problems, however, it must 
be careful to distinguish between their moral elements 
and their political expediency. The same proposal 
often appeals to opposite feelings—to the cupidity of 
some men and the generosity of others. Tariff Re- 
form, for instance, is urged on grounds appealing on 
the one hand to the sense of affection between England 
and its Colonies, and on the other to a desire to extract 
English taxes from the pockets of foreigners. Looked 
at from this standpoint only, and assuming the possi- 
bility of the results claimed on its behalf, Tariff 
Reform is desirable as a bond of union, but undesir- 
able as a means of extortion. 


* The suggested Church Entertainment Society might see its 
way to help young and promising authors and speakers of every 
rank and profession to improve their talents and turn them to 
profitable use. 
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If no suspicion of partizanship attached to the 
Church’s representatives, their pronouncement on the 
moral elements involved in political problems would 
be awaited with interest. It would help the ordinary. 
man to a clear understanding of the nature of the 
decisions which he was called upon to. make, and pre- 
vent politicians from appealing to base motives in 
support of a useful project. On the part of the 
Church’s representatives, however, great care would be 
necessary to take the broadest views of world policy ; 
and to recognize good intentions wherever they might 
be supposed to exist, even when the projects and the 
projectors were politically objectionable to the speaker. 
~ Nothing could be more fatal than one-sided abuse or 
judgments claiming to be moral and impartial but, in 
reality, based upon interest or prejudice. 


The Church should come into the political court as a 
moral expert and not as an advocate or a judge. It 
should leave the discovery and interpretation of un- 
published motives to others. Its work is to isolate the 
sentiments to which appeal is made and pronounce 
upon those. Above all, the Church’s leaning should 
be in favour of charitable judgment; and it should 
proclaim both by example and precept that “ Charity 
suffereth long and is kind; thinketh no evil; rejoiceth 
not in iniquity but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all 


things, believeth all things ; hopeth all things, endureth 
all things.” 
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Whatever may be the sources that feed the springs 
of public opinion, its great rivers of progress should 
flow downwards and not upwards; and should sweep 
the habits and thoughts of men along with them. 
When this is not the case, revolution is near. Clearly 
then, in order to influence public opinion aright, the 
Church should endeavour to inspire with lofty and 
sympathetic views of life those highly placed classes. 
which possess themselves easily of men’s respect. In 
the case of the hereditary possessors of rank and 
property this is most easily effected through the educa- 
tion of their children. It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that such families steadily tend to disappear. The 
principal question, therefore, is the one of educating 
their successors. Preferment and title are often coveted 
as prizes by successful business men. The successful 
business man is generally too busy to be a great reader. 
To teach him, and with him, many others who have 
not much time for reading, the newspapers must be 
employed. In fact, the Church would do well to sup- 
port and make known good literature of every kind ; 
and thus to raise the canon of taste so that high-minded 
journalists and authors of works of light and leading 
might be sure of a more popular welcome than they 
now receive. Even fiction writers might be encour- 
aged to favour the religious aspect of life, so long as 
they did not break the fourth commandment by 
associating sublime verities with bad workmanship. 
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In the past, religion has frequently imparted spiritual 
truths by means of fiction ; and, even in the Scriptures 
themselves, the skill of the allegorist has been drawn 
upon to enshrine the most beautiful thoughts of the 
greatest religious teachers. Time and again, legends 
and stories have been fraught with profound teach- 
ings ; and the fiction of the present day could likewise 
be used as a basket of silver for apples of gold. 


The force of example has already been mentioned 
as one of the Church’s great weapons against un- 
righteousness. It is not without significance that each 
of the three greatest religions in the world rests its 
faith upon the life of a good man. The Churches 
have now to build up similar reputations. It should 
be known to all that they are not only the spiritual 
birth-places of happy families, honest citizens and true 
patriots, but also of earnest seekers after the Kingdom 
of God. The world has been sufficiently educated 
in morality to distinguish a righteous man from an 
ordinary sensualist. It is no longer left to Christian 
professors to expose clever religious impostors. But 
the Church and the world have yet to be educated to 
the highest ideals of faithfulness to the Highest—to 
the world to come rather than to the world that is. 
“ Love not the world, neither the things that are in the 
world. For all that is in the world, the lust of the 
flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life is 
of the world. And the world passeth away, and the 
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lust thereof ; but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
for ever.”* 


1 John ii. 15-17, 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE CHURCH. 


Over the entrance to the Palace Beautiful—the 
Church of Christ—is inscribed the famous declaration 
“Ye must be born again.” Regeneration is the open 
sesame to the Church’s heart. The necessity for re- 
generation is the Church’s message to the sinful world. 

What view does Science take of the birth of the 
Soul? The enquiries of Dr. Starbuck in America— 
conducted upon scientific and statistical lines,—reveal 
that, in the course of men’s lives, there often occurs a 
profound change in their attitude towards the world 
about them—a change which is described by the 
religious term “regeneration.” This remarkable 
change of attitude takes place in some persons gradu- 
ally—indeed almost imperceptibly; in others it 
develops with dramatic suddenness. The most striking 
forms of regeneration are Conversion and Illumination. 
Conversion is usually preceded by a sense of sin; 
Illumination by a sense of imperfection. Both forms 
of awakening are confined almost exclusively to per- 
sons between 10 and 25 years of age, and if conver- 
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sion has not taken place before the age of 20. the 
chances are small that it will ever occur at all. The 
average ages of conversion are 14.8 years in males 
and 16.4 years in females; and, in both sexes, conver- 
sion and illumination “seem to supplement puberty, 
to follow it by a little, and perhaps to be somewhat 
definitely although remotely connected with it.”* 
Puberty being the herald of possible parenthood 
and God the loving father of unborn generations, it 
is natural that there should be a connection between 
puberty and spiritual life. Puberty brings a sense of 
imperfection; and an instinctive fear of the serious 
consequences and severe punishment attaching to 
wrong-doing. The sense of imperfection accompany- 
ing puberty is most pronounced in early. woman- 
hood ; the heinousness of sin is more deeply impressed 
upon the active youth of man.* Both sexes alike 


* “The Psychology of Religion,” by E. D. Starbuck, Ph. D. 


* This is the natural although not the invariable rule. It is 
explained by the circumstance that, whereas girls attain at 
puberty to an age of pain, men arrive at an age of pleasure, 
needing to be counterbalanced by the steadying reflections which 
are awakened by presentiments of the serious consequences of 
wrongdoing. The sense of imperfection in women receives an 
additional reinforcement from the nature of their outlook on the 
future. “Between 18 and 25 the mental development in the 
female sex takes the direction of a protective instinct, of a craving 
for admiration and worship, and of the creation of an ideal 
‘hero’ to be loved and worshipped in return.” Clouston quoted 
by Dr. Starbuck. 
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suffer from uncertainty and depression, and both feel 
more or less acutely a need for deliverance from per- 
sonal unworthiness, anda reconciliation with perfect 
goodness. The natural termination of this period of 
spiritual darkness is in a religious awakening—the 
birth of a new conception of the love of God to men, 
or a whole-hearted surrender to the loving Saviour 
who is conceived in His likeness. For “ Love is the 
fulfilling of the Law” and “If we love one another, 
God dwelleth in us and is perfected in us.” 


Important though the relationship is between 
puberty and regeneration, it would be altogether 
wrong to consider the latter as merely an emotional 
arrangement adapted to the needs and temptations of 
the beginnings of sexual life. Regeneration is a far 
greater thing than this. It sometimes occurs in per- 
sons of mature age, and works mighty miracles in the 
destruction of established habits of vice and crime. 
There is ample testimony to such transformation in 
the records of religious organizations, and fresh 
evidence in abundance is forthcoming that the power 
which works these miracles is neither dead nor sleep- 
ing. This will be seen from the following passage 
from Mr. G. Jackson’s “The Fact of Conversion.” 
He says “ Dr. Cutten,” in a work published in America 
in 1907, “ quotes from the report of a meeting in 1901 
of the New York Academy of Medicine. At this 
meeting, which was attended by specialists who had 
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had considerable experience of dealing with alcoholic 
cases, neither drugs nor medicines were mentioned as 
possible cures. Two cures only were named ; one was 
hypnotism, and the other, religious conversion. One 
of the speakers—a specialist, Dr. Starr—confessed 
that the only reformed drunkards of whom he had 
knowledge were those who had been saved, not 
through medical, but through religious influence. Dr. 
Cutten does not go so far as to exclude all other cures, 
but he agrees with Dr. Starr in regarding religious 


conversion as the most effective cure. ‘Were it 


desirable,’ he says, ‘the Church could eclipse the 
patent medicine advertisers with the thousands of 
testimonials which might be produced by alcoholics 
cured by religious conversions. He quotes another 
medical authority as saying that were we not used to 
the phenomena of religious revivals, the force of 
energy which they bring with them would strike us 
as little short of miraculous; and, finally, he declares 
that in the opinions thus expressed of the value of 
conversion, most authorities on alcoholism concur.”* 
Even in the case of early conversion, regeneration 
is a very different thing from a mere sexual develop- 
ment. Professor James says of it, “ Starbuck’s con- 
clusion as to these ordinary youthful conversions 
would seem to be the only sound one. Conversion 
is in its essence a normal adolescent phenomenon 








* “The Fact of Conversion.” pp. 67/68. 
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incidental to the passage from the child’s small unt- 
verse to the wider intellectual and spiritual life of 
maturity."* The mysterious sexual emotions which 
precede such conversions unsettle the mind, but they 
do nothing to steady it again. Indeed, such emotions 
often shake the young life after conversion by appear- 
ing to defy its new loyalty to purity and holiness. 
The physiological secret of regeneration is to be 
found in the brain—not in the reproductive organs. 
The brain is the centre of spiritual influences—the 
seat of the soul—whose sudden accession to vigorous 
activity constitutes the essential feature of the 
phenomenon of conversion. 


What are the functions of the soul, and why does 
it declare its existence so dramatically about the age 
of puberty? It will be easiest to answer the second 
question first. The reason for the soul’s abrupt 
appearance at this stage is to be sought in the circum- 
stances which attend the highest developments of 
human life. There is an ancient and natural associa- 
tion between the age of puberty and the age of 
entrance upon the duties of manhood. Since the 
beginning of human life, children have been under 
the guardianship of their elders. The powers neces- 
sary for independence have consequently not been 
required by them, and have remained dormant until 


* “Warieties of Religious Experience,” -by Professor W.- 
James. p. 161. 
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awakened by some external stimulus. At the present 
day, this stimulus makes itself felt when the child 
leaves school and takes up the duties of life. At this 
time it makes new associates who press upon it 
strange questions of politics, amusement, business, 
religion and temperance. Its newly-acquired freedom 
leaves it open to choose between many inducements 
and persuasions. Ere long it finds the advice of its 
experienced advisers begins to conflict with its inclina- 
tions, and yet—their solemn counsels are strangely 
supported by warnings within. The warring prin- 
ciples of self-control and licentiousness, of avarice and 
generosity, of truth and falsehood, of ambition and 
humility, make themselves felt, and every point of 
view is found to have its advocates. Amid a multi- 
tude of divided opinions, the necessity for some lofty 
personal standard of judgment and comparison 
emerges. Tentative efforts to reach this elevated 
standpoint are made along the lines of particular 
problems, but all in vain; until, at last, the mind dis- 
covers the great pass which gives access to the 
heights of spiritual wisdom. A joyful rush of over- 
powering emotion follows, announcing that a new 
world of life has been openea, and a soul is free. 
“For O, Jerusalem above is free, and mother of us 


all!” 


What is this road between the soul and spirit, and 


what is the New World of the Soul? The road from 
G 
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the spiritual world to the material world is the great 
highway of Infinite Love. In conversion, the burst- 
ing of the dam which has pent up the grandest of the 
emotions produces a feeling of sublime happiness. 
The power of love irradiates the entire world of hfe— 
Life within, Life without, and Life presiding over 
all. The function of the Soul—the temple of the 
Holy Spirit—is to co-ordinate the life of man with 
the life of the world. As Dr. Starbuck puts it “ The 
most central tendency” of adult belief “is towards 
an appreciation of the life within, and a realization of 
this as a part of the life of God.” In Scripture it is 
written, “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was God. In Him was Life, and the Life was 
the light of Man.” 


The story of Conversion—the bursting of the soul 
into flower—has now been described. It should not 
be forgotten that there are some souls which open 
imperceptibly. Probably there are also some— 
especially in non-Christian lands—which awaken to 
duty and custom only and not to love. At times, 
conversion,—like flowering—can be assisted by 
judicious kindness. In other cases, it is better left 
alone—the natural development being checked when 
premature disclosure takes place.* The Church’s 
work is that of the dresser of the vineyard in the 








* See appendix II. 
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parable of the barren fig-tree. “Lord, let it alone 
this year also till I shall dig about it, and dung it; 
and if it bear fruit, well; if not, then Zhou shalt cut 
it down.” 


Is regeneration, then, the outcome of evolution and 
environment and not of spiritual pleading? Yes, it 
is the direct work of the Holy Spirit proceeding from 
God the Father and God the Son.* “For by grace 
are ye saved through faith; and that not of your- 
selves: it is the gift of God.”+ “Which were born, 
not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God.”= Nevertheless the office 
of the spiritual adviser in regeneration is an import- 
ant one. Asa part of the soul’s environment he helps 
to bring the hazy influences of good and evil which 
are acting upon it into strong contrast. He gives to 
sin a ‘local habitation’ and a name; and he strenu- 
ously endeavours to prevent the stultification of the 
soul by precipitate folly, or too easy concurrence in 
prevailing standards of imperfection. 


To the last mentioned error is probably due many 
failures to attain to a high spiritual life. The young 
person dismisses the intellectual problems which 


* In other words, regeneration is individual consecration to 
duty proceeding from the sources of Life and Love. 


+-Eph. ii. 8. 
+, Jobw 1. 43. 
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assail him (or her) with some lazy excuse for not 
attempting to grapple with them ; or else settles each 
of them separately on some narrow basis which dis- 
penses with any reference to a general view of life. 
At the same time, he adopts the manners and customs 
of the lower levels of society around him, and ultim- 
ately sinks into a confirmed self-seeker. If he is 
redeemed after that, it is usually through the rebuke 
and appeal of the child or “ through much tribulation.” 


From this danger the evangelist seeks to save the 
soul. He strives to bring about decision by deepen- 
ing the sense of sin and intensifying the fear of 
retribution. He compares the transient happiness of 
the world that is, with the glories of the life everlast- 
ing. His efforts are wasted unless the spirit of God 
moves the young life to respond to the call of 
righteousness. Mere terror and excitement produce 
nothing but hysteria and collapse. The conviction 
which precedes conversion flows from a new, if shape- 
less ideal. To present this ideal is the work of every 
religious teacher and preacher. It is an ideal beyond 
the realization of any generation—an ideal which in- 
cludes and sympathises with all that is good, whilst it 
as unfailingly repels all that is evil. There is an 
Eastern story that when Jesus was passing through a 
certain city He came upon a crowd of men standing 
near the offensive carcase of a dead camel. Every man 
in the crowd saw something in the camel to revile, but 
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Jesus looking compassionately upon it, said “ Pearls 
are not equal to the whiteness of its teeth.” And the 
people said “ This must be Jesus of Nazareth.” ... 
“Leaving an example that ye should follow in his 
steps; who did no sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth.”* 


ee 
——$—$—$__$_ 


* poPeter ii.) 21, 22: 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SCHOOLS. 


Aristotle divides goodness into well-being and 
well-doing. The modern German educationalist, 
Herbart, says of the training of children, “ Instruction 
will form the circle of thought, and education the 
character.” The religious thought-circle of adult 
manhood has been described by Dr. Starbuck in the 
words already quoted :—“ The most central tendency 
is towards an appreciation of religion as a life within, 
and towards a realization of this as a part of the life 
of God.’* He draws man’s spiritual character as 
follows :—“ If we have interpreted the line of growth 
correctly, this is the Gospel of mature life; lose thy- 
self in some worthy service.”t “The birth of self 
and the years of effort towards self-realization are 
only a preparation for a third stage, which is one 
primarily of helpfulness and service.”* 


* “Psychology of Religion.” p. 223. 
t+ Ibid. p. 415. 
* “Psychology of Religion.” p. 414. 
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The birth of spiritual life is closely associated with 
a particular age; and it has been shown that attempts 
to bring it about earlier often produce evil conse- 
quences. What then, can a child understand about 
religion and spiritual things? Should they not be 
excluded from his education as thoughts beyond a 
child’s comprehension? Is there any advantage in 
filling his mind with religious words and phrases which 
have little meaning attached to them? A child stands 
in the same position to the spiritual life as to any 
other part of the hfe of man which is beyond its 
limited experience. Its training should therefore be 
conducted in both cases in the same way. Concern- 
ing the general choice of subjects to be taught in 
School, Mr. P. Monroe says “ The curriculum must 
really introduce to life as it is and as it should be; the 
School should actually prepare.”* Preparation is as 
necessary for the religious life as for any other. 


The modern method of education is not much more 
than a century old. Before its appearance the pro- 
cess of education consisted in forcing children to learn 
ancient languages, in order that they might be guided 
in life by open minded Greek and Roman thinkers. 
The period of the French Revolution was a time of 
awakening on this subject as on many others.’ Its 
early evangelist, Rousseau, proclaimed that the proper 


* Textbook of the History of Education. pp. 756. 
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subject of study for a child was Nature. A little 
later appeared the great pioneer of modern educa- 
tion, Pestalozzi, who showed that affection, and not 
castigation,—which had hitherto been relied upon— 
was the most successful way of calling out a child’s 
energies. His educational successor—Herbart—look- 
ing at school teaching from the same standpoint as 
Rousseau, but taking a wider view of it—maintained 
that the purpose of a teacher should be to educate 
character by creating sympathy with many sides of 
life. The last of the great German educationalists— 
Froebel—has shown that the true method of education 
consists in developing the activities and powers which 
already exist in the child. It will be seen that the 
four great watchwords of educational advance have 
been Nature, Affection, Catholicity, and Evolution. 
The trend is in the direction of Progress through 
mutual helpfulness ;* and this again is in accordance 
with the profoundest of religious teachings. It is an 
excellent preparation for spiritual life. 


The following description of Froebel’s conception 
of the school will show that the idea of progress 
through mutual helpfulness is not unfamiliar to the 
practical teacher. “The school to Froebel was to be 
an institution in which each child should discover his 





* A still further evidence of this is to be found in the latest 
development in education—the Montessori method. 
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or her own personality, and develop his own powers 
of initiation and of execution. He was to do this 
through co-operation with others, in similar endea- 
vours, in work where interest was shared by all, 
responsibility borne by all, and rewards enjoyed by 
all. Mutual helpfulness was a constant motive.” 
“His kindergarten or school,” says Hughes, “was a 
little world where the responsibility was shared by 
all, mdividual rights respected by all, brotherly sym- 
pathy developed by all, and voluntary co-operation 
practised by all.”* Although, at the present day, in- 
dividuality in children is very properly studied and 
sedulously cultivated, there are still advantages to be 
gained from their comradeship, as all well know who 
have observed how much children learn from their 
equals. There is no spur to learning like teaching, 
and the delight which young children take in playing 
at schools in their spare time, might perhaps be turned 
to good purpose. Among the elder scholars, also, it 
would be well to encourage a love of imparting know- 
ledge; and possibly the monitors already existing in 
many schools might act occasionally—under super- 
vision—as assistant teachers.* The possibility of 


* “Textbook of the History of Education,” by Mr. P. Munroe, 
Pp: 660. 


* The obsolete monitorial systems of Bell and Lancaster, 
which were merely a temporary expedient to supply a shortage 
of teachers, were based on the possibility of children teaching 
one another. One of the founders said ‘‘ Give me 24 pupils to- 
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establishing a strong corporate feeling among public- 
school boys is proved by their loyalty to the “ Houses ” 
to which they belong, and, even in day schools, means 
could be found of inducing the scholars to identify 
themselves more closely with the schools. The 
teacher of a senior class in a Council School at East 
Dulwich has made a successful attempt to interest 
the scholars in School Management by the introduc- 
tion of a book for the suggestion of improvements 
in the school arrangements. This has led to practi- 
cable suggestions being made, which have been 
accepted and carried out with great satisfaction to 
all concerned.* 


The duty of the teachers to prepare children for 
the spiritual life by cultivating mutual helpfulness 
among them—so far as this is possible without inter- 
ference with their individuality—will not be disputed 
by anyone, whatever his creed. The vexed questions 
concerning the relations between education and 
religion are not those of character, but of the thought- 
circle. It is discussed whether a child should be taught 
religion at School or left to acquire a knowledge 





day, and I will give you 24 teachers to-morrow.” Although this 
is obviously absurd—especially in these days of applied child- 
psychology—there is no reason why the schoolmaster should not 
profit by the accessibility which children only grant to those 
about their own age. 


* London County Council Friern School, Peckham Rye. 
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of it from other sources The form or forms 
of religion which should be taught (if any) is another 
moot point; but the most fiercely disputed question 
of all is whether or not any particular creed should be 
specially favoured. 


It seems scarcely necessary to say that religion will 
creep into school teaching in spite of all efforts to 
keep it out. “Drive out Nature with a fork,” says 
Emerson, “and it will keep on running back.” It is 
inconceivable that teachers and parents should believe 
in God without that belief penetrating into the school- 
room. The history of the past and the literature of 
the present: are both full of references to religious 
ideas ; and modern society both at home and abroad, 
is too much governed by religious influences for any 
clear notion of it to be given without some descrip- 
tion of the various forms of religion which play so 
large a part in its composition. To insist upon such 
knowledge being gathered haphazard when a teacher 
could supply it from reliable sources would be absurd. 


The real crux of the problem is whether any parti- 
cular creed should be advocated in the ordinary 
schools? Before deciding it, the exact meaning of 
the word “Creed” needs to be ascertained. The 
accepted “ Creeds ” are statements of the more or less 
widely accepted facts and doctrines which religious 
men hold to be essential to true religion. If this con- 
veys the whole meaning of the word “creed,” the 
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point at issue is, can the religious affirmations which 
will commend themselves to the child if it grows up 
to be a good man, be identified with sufficient cer- 
tainty to be taught dogmatically by professional 
teachers in public schools,* without risk of error. The 
answer must be in the negativet Apart from a 
fundamental belief in moral right and wrong—not as 
a speculative theory, but as a practical distinction— 
there is probably no religious dogma which has not 
been rejected by good men. Consequently there is 
none which can safely be armed with public authority. 


The word “creed,” however, means more than an 
examination of so-called “creeds” would indicate. 
The real creed of a man is the expression in appro- 
priate terms of his felt relation to the Universe (or, as 
some would say, to the Universe and its Maker (divid- 
ing the substance so as not to confound the person)— 
and its value to him is that it constitutes the standard 
by which his life is governed. No two persons can 
possess exactly the same creed—for a creed is the 
full expression of a personality; but it is hardly 
necessary to say that many persons can and do include 


* The question of Sunday Schools is reserved for separate 
treatment. 


+ Religious bigots, of course, will deny this on the ground 
that every sensible man agrees with them; and that no man 
can be good if he does not believe as they do. Orthodoxy is 
their final test of wisdom or goodness. 
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in their creeds a similar loyalty for a Church, or set 
of teachings, which acts as a general key to their in- 
most feelings. Adopting this meaning of the word 
“creed,” it is obvious that a man must needs form his 
own. No teacher can foresee the circumstances in 
which the child will be placed, or the truth as it will 
be revealed to him. From this point of view, it is 
particularly cruel to force upon a child a ready-made 
creed or catechism teaching him to say that he 
believes what he neither feels nor understands. Such 
mistaken kindness can only lead to painful heart- 
searchings and distrust of religion later on—in that 
usual period of youth when every tenet of faith is 
scrutinized with jealous care, and the sincere mis- 
givings of a new-born honesty. It makes absolute 
rejection of a private creed necessary before an 
independent point of view can be reached. 


A different aspect of the problem is revealed by 
considering the phenomenon of conversion. A great 
change of heart occurs at conversion, but the new 
emotions find expression in familiar words. A young 
person who has been brought up among Protestants 
proclaims the saving grace of Christ; a young 
Catholic talks of the kindly intercession of the Saints. 
Dr. James tells of a Frenchman who was converted to 
infidelity. The mould into which the new life is 
poured is a matter of importance. Its duty is to 
harmonise and co-ordinate the new life with the world 
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about it. If it fails to do so, it comes under severe 
criticism, which often ends in its open or secret 
repudiation. The sufferings involved in this process 
are intensified when the person concerned believes 
that his friends consider his rejected creed to be 
eternally true and indispensable to his soul’s well- 
being. 

A teacher cannot help taking some part in the 
formation of the world-mould of the soul. It is open 
to him to do so, either by advocating the particular 
point of view which he regards as most favourable to 
the development of the spiritual life, or by introducing 
the child in a general way to all the principal religious 
creeds and philosophical theories, so describing the 
circumstances in which they are held, that the child 
may recognize which is most akin to his personal 
environment.* The latter course is clearly the more 
suitable for the teacher in State Schools. It would be 
manifestly unwise and unfair for the educational 
authorities to sanction a teacher in promulgating any 
aspect of such debatable questions which might 
happened to commend itself to him. It would be 
equally unwise to attempt to establish a fixed creed 
in schools where attendance was compulsory; for 
such a creed, however selected, would be an outrage 





* It would be well for children to be told—although they 
cannot be expected to understand fully—that persons who hold 
the same written creed often attach very different meanings to it. 
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upon the feelings of parents who dissented from it. 
Their children would be forcibly prepared to think of 
God in a way which the parents considered likely to 
be injurious to their future lives. The only rational 
course is for the professional teacher to treat all 
creeds alike. If the educational authorities support 
him in this, the additional advantage will be gained 
that if, at any time, he should begin to question the 
religious opinions commonly received, he will not be 
tempted to sacrifice moral principle for pecuniary con- 
siderations. There is abundant evidence that the 
greatest saints and sincerest believers have not always 
been free from doubt. 


Such colourless and impartial religious teaching 
would clearly be insufficient if the only sources of 
systematic religious instruction were the ordinary 
schools. A young convert needs religious ideas and 
words for immediate service, and he has neither time 
nor experience to make choice among rival systems. 
He employs the most familiar as a matter of course ; 
and if he finds, later on, that they fail to correspond 
with his advancing knowledge of life, he is compelled 
to reconstruct his belief ere he can advance. In these 
circumstances, it is evident that a youth needs to start 
with the best religious equipment his elders can give 
him. It is true that parents differ so fundamentally 
about which is the right way of thinking and speaking 
about religion as to render any attempt to give such 
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instruction in compulsory schools impossible; but the 
difficulty can be, and is, overcome in Sunday Schools, 
where children need not attend unless their parents 
approve of the religious teaching given. Unfortun- 
ately the proper place and the great importance of 
such schools, have not been sufficiently recognized 
either by parents or churches, and the result is that 
the Sunday Schools have been neglected—to the 
obvious detriment of the coming generation. It is 
cause for rejoicing that a movement has been set on 
foot for the re-organization of Sunday Schools on 
modern lines. Its most prominent leader—Mr. G. H. 
Archibald—has described the present unsatisfactory 
position, and shown the need for reform in his book 
“The Sunday School of to-morrow.” He says “ The 
Church of the past and present has been, and is, a 
Church of adults, expending the greater part of its 
money and energy for adults; but the Church of the 
future will be one which spends its money anu energy 
upon the children. The training of the children has 
been an incidental thing—not the chief occupation. 
The children have been subjected to adult require- 
ments, and everything so far as they are concerned 
has had to give way to adult convenience.”* Until 
not very long ago there was a similar failure in the 
United States to pay proper attention to the arrange- 





* “The Sunday School of To- NT by Mr. G. He - 
Archibald. pp. 103/4. 
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ments for the religious instruction of children—both 
on weekdays and Sundays—as will be seen from the 
following passage quoted from a recent work by Mr. 
P. Monroe: “The complete secularization of schools 
has led to the complete exclusion of religious elements 
in public education, and the very general exclusion of 
the study, or even the use, of the Bible and all religious 
literature. Thus the material that a few generations 
ago furnished the sole content of elementary educa- 
tion is now entirely excluded, and a problem of very 
great importance—that of religious education—is pre- 
sented. Little or no attempt at solution is beine 
made, and little interest aroused. The problem for 
the teacher comes to be quite similar to that formu- 
lated by the Greek philosophers, to produce character 
through an education that is dominantly rational, and 
that excludes all recognition of the traditional religious 
element. It does not assist in solving the problem to 
deny that, as a people, through our schools, we have 
definitely rejected revealed religion as a basis for 
morality, and seek to find a sufficient basis in the 
development of rationality in the child. One most 
important phase of education is left to the Church 
and the home, neither of which is doing much to meet 
the demand.”* Fortunately the accusation against 
the Church in the United States has since lost much 





* “Text Book of the History of Education,” p. 750, by Mr. P. 
Monroe. 
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of its point owing to the active interest which the 
Sunday School Reform movement has called forth. 


The neglect of Sunday Schools affects the appur- 
tenances, the attendance and the teaching of the 
schools. A Sunday School should possess two halls 
—where the school is large enough to divide into a 
senior and a junior section—and a proper class room 
for each class. It is not often that a school possesses 
more than one hall and two or three class rooms, or 
can afford to provide itself with more. The expen- 
sive appliances—such as sand tables—recommended 
by Mr. Archibald for use in teaching the younger 
scholars—are not likely to be forthcoming in many 
places ; and as for the senior scholar—Mr. Archibald’s 
vara avis—he is certainly not tempted to remain in 
captivity by the attractions of his cage. In most 
cases, he is expected to sit in company with the 
children every Sunday during the opening and closing 
of School; and to endure unmoved, interruptions and 
noise which a men’s meeting could not be induced to 
tolerate. His sense of dignity and his respect for the 
Sunday School both alike suffer. Of course it is 
necessary for Bible Classes to keep in touch with the 
Sunday Schools, but this is no reason why young man- 
hood should be expected to associate with children on 
equal terms. The connection can still be kept up 
through the elder boys if a division of the School is 
made as Mr. Archibald proposes; but to do this 
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separate accommodation for the younger children 
must be found. No doubt, building is expensive and 
churches are poor, but the real difficulty is that parents 
are not sufficiently persuaded of the value of religious 
instruction to contribute generously to the support of 
the work. The Churches as such might, perhaps, in 
some cases, afford more heip than the usual Anniver- 
sary collections once a year, and wealthy Churches 
with Sunday Schools fully equipped would be well 
advised to turn their attention to improving the schools 
of their poorer neighbours. There can be few more 
important duties for a Church than the religious in- 
struction of children. 


The attendance at Sunday Schools is naturally 
affected by the indifference of the parents, as it 
depends almost entirely upon them. The teaching of 
the schools is also affected, as the teachers of the 
elder scholars should be found among the ranks of the 
parents. In spite of the enthusiasm of young be- 
lievers they are not so well fitted for the work as those 
of more mature age and experience. A full view of 
life and its religious import is scarcely possible before 
the age of 20, and it needs to be rounded off by 
marriage and the care of children. If the teaching 
be left to the young, it is sure to be crude and inex- 
perienced ; and is likely to give rise to grave doubts 
in the minds of thinking men as to the advisability of 
sending children to such teachers at all. 
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It must not be supposed that what has just been 
said is intended to suggest any doubt of the value of 
young Christians in Sunday School work. They 
make admirable helpers, and excellent teachers of the 
little ones. Sometimes they may be equal to taking 
older classes. The central truths of religion are 
founded in love and sacrifice, and while the young 
teachers keep to these, their ardent enthusiasm is the 
very best means of enforcing and illustrating their 
lessons. They are living examples of what they 
teach. Mr. Charles Booth gives evidence to this effect 
in his account of the religious work of London. He 
says “ The incapacity as dogmatic teachers or dis- 
ciplinarians of the young people who volunteer for 
the service cannot be denied, if it is to be tested by 
any very high standard. This is the weakness of the 
system, but in the simple relations which spring up 
between the teachers and the children lies its strength ; 
and with this it carries the great advantage of a 
beneficent reaction on the lives of these young 
teachers, an advantage which is lost if their services 
are not needed, or if they become mere puppets moved 
in the interest of dogmatic accuracy.”’* It will be 
seen that these youthful teachers play a most im- 
portant part in the Church’s service to the world, and 
one which is at least as helpful to their own spiritual 
lives as to those of the children who gather around 





* Booth’s “Life and Labour in London.” Series 3. Vol. 7. 
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them. Jesus says unto them “Lovest thou me? 
Feed my lambs.” 


An interesting difference in the methods of teach- 
ing appropriate to the younger and the older teachers 
arises from the fact that religious instruction is mainly 
conveyed by means of symbols. The young convert’s 
work is to put new wine in old bottles;. the old 
Christian’s work is to find new bottles for old wine. 
The little children can be taught the old truths and 
the old stories with Love for an interpreter. The 
growing boys and girls need new visions, new ideas 
and new aspirations. They need to have their eyes 
opened to the facts of life as men see them, and to 
learn its poetry and its secrets through symbolical 
forms which are less familiar, if not more true, than 
those they were taught as infants. They should be 
made acquainted with the sad confusion of good and 
evil in the world, the absolute unreliability of justice 
in the case of individuals, the fundamental distinction 
between moral good and intellectual good, and the 
inward necessity of choice between them. Such 
lessons can be made interesting by means of personal 
anecdotes, extracts from literature, and the tracing of 
allegories in fairy tales and romances. The invention 
of parables has always been an important branch of 
the art of religious instruction. “ Without a parable 
spake He not unto them.” 


The elder children may well be told that upon 
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religious subjects even honourable and wise men dis- 
agree. The ways of thinking about such matters are 
so various and the language in which they are 
described by different persons is so loose and contra- 
dictory that the most opposite views prevail. Even 
the scriptures are sometimes interpreted literally and 
sometimes allegorically. The lessons given by the 
teacher represent the truth as he sees it, expressed in 
the most appropriate words he has been able to find. 
The scholars will some day have to test the power and 
truthfulness of what he says for themselves. If they 
seek after righteousness, God will reveal Himself in 
His own way in due time. “If with all your hearts 
ye seek Him, ye shall surely find Him.” 


Some religious people may think it unwise for 
children to be told that genuine differences of opinion 
exist among their elders about the fundamental 
spiritual beliefs upon which life is built. They fear 
that immature scepticism may be encouraged, and the 
foundation of loyal obedience weakened. There is 
no need to tremble. The existence of extreme 
political differences is not concealed from children, 
yet the opposite political parties have no more 
ardent champions than the children of their 
supporters. Children are always ready to believe 
the same as those they trust so long as it 
accords with their limited experience. They in- 
stinctively reject all that does not strike them as 
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plausible. To describe to them the manifold effects 
of private judgment and at the same time exalt its 
validity would not disturb their loyalty in the least. 
It would be an excellent preparation for the coming 
of the Voice which says “ Thou shalt hear the Truth 
and the Truth shall make you free.”* 


A most distinctive part of the work of the Sunday 
School is to elevate the authority of the Voice Within 
over all possible voices without—to proclaim the 
supreme necessity of obedience to God against every 
opposing power or influence, whether in the flesh or 
in the mind, in the home or in the public square. “Be 
thou faithful unto death and I will give thee a crown 
of life.” “For the weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling down 
of strongholds ; Casting down imaginations and every 
high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge 
of God, and bringing into captivity every thought to 
the obedience of Christ.”"t This is the spirit of 
martyrdom; the spirit of freedom; the spirit of 
heroes, and the spirit of saints. 


A fresh contrast between the work of the Sunday 
Schools and the work of the daily schools is to be 
seen in this insistence of the Sunday Schools upon 
extreme independence of conduct for the sake of 


* Rev. ii. ro. 


fe COL x Ass. 
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Universal ideals. The work of ordinary education 
belongs to the State. It aims either to make of the 
children efficient citizens—which requires from them 
a certain amount of the spirit of compromise—or to 
train them for their own benefit. The tendency of 
the Citizen Ideal to become predominant in times of 
national danger or excitement is shown by the efforts 
which are made at such times to stir up patriotism in 
the child—too often of a militant type. The Citizen 
or National Ideal is, however, too small for the educa- 
tion of modern nations, especially in times of peace. 
The growth of empires calls for wider vision and 
wider sympathies; and even great Statesmen—let 
alone ordinary school teachers—have difficulty im 
opening their hearts and minds sufficiently to receive 
the congeries of strange peoples of different com- 
plexions and types, manners and faiths, which goes to 
make up a modern empire. 


The position is curiously paralleled in the history of 
education in Ancient Greece. Early Athenian educa- 
tion was conducted by the State with the object of 
developing the child into an able and valiant citizen. 
It was successful in making the Athenians a dominant 
race. They founded colonies and acquired posses- 
sions ; and individual Athenians often acquired estates 
greater and wealthier than Attica itself. The habit 
of governing such extensive dominions soon led them 
to look down upon an education which had no wider 
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outlook than Athens, and there sprang up in conse- 
quence new schools, known as the schools of the 
Sophists. These schools were adapted to teach the 
selfish cunning of rulers and not public duty, and they 
soon grew cynical and immoral in their intellectual 
tendency. The alternatives were between narrowness. 
and cynicism; and even the greatest philosophers of 
the time—Plato and Aristotle—although they recog- 
nised the difficulty, were unable to find any better 
means of reconciling Greek overlordship with the 
current conceptions of duty and sympathy than some 
accommodation with the Citizen Ideal, which had 
grown too small to inspire respect. As the Greek 
religion could provide no broader conception of 
world citizenship or world government than these 
Greek philosophers, the union of Grecian colonial 
supremacy with morality remained unachieved until 
the overthrow of the Grecian power. 


The great British Empire has a problem to face not 
unlike that of Ancient Greece. Its subjects rule vast 
possessions containing populations—servile or vigor- 
ous, as the case may be—with no kinship of blood or 
tradition. To these populations, British law is not 
always applicable, and British sentiment does not 
appeal. There are times when, even to the self- 
governing British colonies, the maxims and conditions 
which regulate statecraft at home seem merely local. 
An ex-Viceroy or Governor is very apt to return to 
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England with a hearty contempt for home ideals and 
measures of purely domestic importance—such as the 
uplifting and enfranchisement of farm labourers and 
factory hands. His feelings are shared by the great 
international financiers, and the wealthy men whose 
interests abroad are as great as their interests at home. 
On the other hand, the British Elector is too ignorant 
of the distant world to vote with proper thought and 
affection for his foreign neighbours and kinsmen be- 
yond the seas. Neither he nor the Viceroy fully 
grasps the lesson that the cement of modern empires 
is Human Brotherhood, and that patriotism is only 
just and right when it is in keeping with the Divine 
world-ideal. 

The peculiar tasks of the day schools and the Sun- 
day Schools may now be plainly seen. The work of 
the ordinary schools as set forth in this Chapter is 
presided over by the Spirit of Co-operation. The 
work of the Sunday Schools is governed by the Spirit 
of Devotion. Co-operation is founded in Love, and 
Devotion is inseparable from Sacrifice. Through the 
Spirit of Love and the Spirit of Sacrifice the schools 
are united with their great Creator; and to the young 
they should exhibit Him as calling upon the nations 
to display towards each other a spirit which is in keep- 
ing with the highest manifestations of His goodness. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE CHURCH AND THE YOUTH. 


When day school is past, a second education begins 
which is not less important, and which everyone must 
pass through. The first education gives knowledge 
of the names and relations of things as they are known 
to the wise. It also conveys some idea of the prin- 
ciples upon which the wise think they are—and should 
be—managed. The second education introduces life 
as it appears to the ordinary man, the names and 
relations of things as he knows them, and the prin- 
ciples upon which everyday life is governed. Happy 
is the man for whom the second education grows upon 
the first, for, when it is not so, the first education dies, 
and the second too often brings forth those wild 
grapes by which the teeth of the children are set 
on edge! 


The boy of the higher middle and upper classes on 
leaving school generally finds himself among those 
who have helped to make education what it is. He 
has a home and friends who will counsel him wisely. 
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His business relations are with men who have some 
knowledge of the world. Yet he often has to pass 
through periods of darkness before he can identify 
words and things; he is frequently led astray by his 
companions of pleasure; and in his rash moments he 
commits acts of folly which leave him no place for 
repentance—though he seek it with tears. How 
necessary it is that such boys should be kept in touch 
with those who know and sympathise with their better 
selves—who keep the key of Promise which unlocks 
every door in Doubting Castle! 


The position of the youth who lacks home guidance 
is much worse, especially when he works with men of 
low intellect and morality. It is highly probable that 
the ignorance and vulgarity of large numbers of men 
who were taught better things in the public schools is 
the result of neglect in youth. How quickly and com- 
pletely lessons learnt in school are forgotten will be 
seen from the following evidence, which was collected 
by the Manchester Education Committee of 1903 :— 
“Qne teacher reported that scholars who were in the 
Sixth Standard of the day school are not able, on 
returning to the evening school after a year’s absence, 
to do the work of Standards III. or IV.” Another 
replied that “the work of a girl who allows twelve 
months to elapse before joming the evening school, 
has greatly deteriorated, and it takes her a long time 
to regain what she has lost”; and a third reported 
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that he had “ found among the adult pupils who had 
left the day school many years before, men who 
though they had been in Standards IV. and V. in the 
day school, had completely forgotten the methods of 
simple division.” Commenting on this, Professor M. 
E. Sadler says: “ The experience of the teachers in 
the Manchester Evening Schools is confirmed by that 
of teachers in other parts of England. And it must 
be remembered that only a small proportion of the 
children who go through the day school course ever 
come to the evening school, even after an interval. 
Nor is the mere forgetting of much that they have 
learnt in the day school the worst feature of the case. 
What matters more is their loss of intellectual dis- 
cipline and the habit of regular learning during 
adolescence.”’* 


The occupations of many boys and girls of the 
lower classes after they leave school tend to check— 
not to stimulate—the growth of the higher intellectual 
and spiritual faculties. “It has never been so easy as 
it is in England to-day for a boy of 13 or 14 to find 
some kind of virtually unskilled work involving long 
hours of deteriorating routine, in which there is little 
mental or moral discipline, but for which are offered 
wages that for the time seem high, and flatter his sense 
of being independent of school discipline and of 


* Continuation Schools in England and Elsewhere (1907), 
edited by Professor M. E. Sadler. pp. 69/70. 
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home restraint.’* Miss Catherine Webb, ex-Secre- 
tary of the Women’s Industrial Council, says that 
when the control of the educational authority over a 
school-girl ceases, what usually happens is an interval 
of from 6 to 12 months spent at home, waiting for the 
14th or 15th birthday, when the factory, the shop, or 
the ‘ place’ will be open to receive her. Sometimes 
she acquires a certain amount of household handi- 
craft—of a sort—during this period, but more often 
she spends the time in unremunerated drudgery, 
developing a state of aimless vacancy of mind, rest- 
less, improvident habits, and distaste for any form of 
mental exertion. She becomes fit for nothing but one 


* Continuation Schools in England and Elsewhere (1907), 
edited by Professor M. E. Sadler. p. xii. This has been con- 
firmed by the investigations of the recent Poor Law Commis- 
sion. The Minority Report says, “It has been demonstrated 
beyond dispute that one of the features of the manner in which 
we have chosen to let the nation’s industry be organized is that 
‘an increasing number of boys are employed in occupations 
which are either uneducative (in the sense of producing no in- 
crease of efficiency or of intelligence) or unpromising (in the 
sense of leading to no permanent occupation during adult life) ; 
secondly that there is a constant tendency for certain industrial 
functions to be transferred from men to boys, especially when 
changes in the processes of manufacture or in the organization 
of industry are taking place rapidly. The resulting difficulty is 
the double one of the over-employment of boys and the under- 
employment of men.’” From the ‘ Public Organization of the 
Labour Market. The Minority Report of the Poor Law Com- 
mission,” edited by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Part II. p. 221. 
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of the unskilled subordinate manufacturing processes 
waiting to use her labour as that of a cheap machine.* 
For both boys and girls the training of hand and eye 
and brain given at day school comes to an abrupt end 
when they leave, and is not replaced by the further 
training needed for skilled workmanship. Apart 
from the serious consequences of this to individuals, 
it is obviously an important cause of the glut of un- 
skilled labour in the labour market, and a potent 
factor, therefore, in creating the problem of poverty. 
The task of gaining sustenance from Nature either 
directly or through the mediation of others, has always 
demanded a certain amount of skill. The conditions 
under which it will be won in days to come by the 
management of modern machinery and the direction 
of modern business will be such as to require more 
specialized knowledge and greater ingenuity still. 
“Tt has been abundantly demonstrated that it is 
muscular effort and physical strength for which there 
is, in the industrial world of to-day, a steadily dimin- 
ishing demand. It is the man who pushes, who lifts, 
who carries, who drags, who is finding more and more 
of his employment superseded by the hoist and the 
pulley, by the grain elevator and the travelling crane, 
by the “grab” and the “Scotsman” and the “iron 


* Continuation Schools in England and Elsewhere (1907), 
edited by Professor M. E. Sadler. p. 703. 
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man”—in short, by steam and electrically driven 
machinery of one kind or another.”* 


Senator Jules Méline, ex-Prime Minister of France, 
writes :—“ The United States make some new inven- 
tion every day which has the effect of reducing the 
number of workmen required. ... The Americans 
have invented all kinds of wonderful machines per- 
forming tasks so delicate and difficult that the supplest 
human hands cannot compete with them. There is 
no reason why in time workmen should not be almost 
entirely replaced by the slave of iron. . . . American 
workers instead of fighting against machines, do all 
they can to bring them to perfection, knowing that 
the more perfect the machine, the more important is 
the man who attends to it, and the bigger his wage. 
Their industrial ideal is that of a small body of skilled 
artizans highly paid, and continually bettering their 
position by raising themselves steadily on the ladder 
of professional knowledge.t Civilized countries are 


* The Public Organization of the Labour Market. The 
Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission. Part II. p. 279. 


+ Senator Jules Méline in ‘The Return to the Land.” pp. 
61, 62, 71 and 72. On the other hand, the American Iron Com- 
mission, 1902, says :—‘‘ One of the main aims of American work- 
shop practice is to reduce by every possible means the number 
of highly skilled men employed, and more and more to establish 
the general wage on the basis of common and unskilled labour.” 
This tendency is deplorable, as the failing of the workers to 
profit by the saving of labour effected must eventually end in 
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the machine shops of the world. The unskilled labour 
of human beings should be banished from them as 
far as possible, and every effort directed to prepare the 
workers for the performance of delicate and difficult 
tasks. 


To return to the effect of boy-labour on individual 
character, the mental deterioration which has been 
described is a step towards moral deterioration of the 
most serious kind. “The time when he first goes to 
work to earn wages seems to be a dangerous epoch in 
the life of a lad who is not well looked after by his 
natural guardians,’ says the Annual Report of the 
Prison Commissioners for Scotland, 19006. In 
England and Wales, the Borstal system of prison 
administration is founded upon the recommendations 
of a Commission, which reported that the age when 
the majority of habitual criminals is made lies be- 
tween 16 and 21. The kind of work on which boys 
are employed often lends itself to shirking, and the 
cunning developed in escaping the consequences of 





making them indifferent, if not hostile, to the progress from 
which they lose’ more than they gain. Moreover it checks the 
demand for products of all kinds (except the rich man’s 
luxuries), and thereby seriously hinders invention. ‘‘ High 
wages necessarily precipitate cheap production. They form the 
great inducement for the introduction of improvements in 
machinery which would not be undertaken in countries where a 
low wage standard obtains.” ‘‘The New American,” by Mr, 


Beecher Wilson. p. 100. 
H 
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laziness is a direct encouragement to evil-doing. The 
hope of escaping punishment is the main support and 
reliance of criminals. 

It is well known that moral degeneration is acceler- 
ated by bad company, but it is not sufficiently recog- 
nised that in the absence of their elders, the company 
of young lads and girls is apt to turn to evil. “The 
conversation among men is always of a higher type 
than it is among boys of a certain age, thrown as they 
are on board ship upon their own resources for super- 
vision,” says Mr. F. T. Bullen.* At the period of 
adolescence boys and girls delight to cluster together 
and, in their leisure hours, to congregate in the streets, 
where they hear and see the attractiveness of the 
worst side of life. There they learn of vileness un- 
ashamed and idleness unredeemed. There they see 
the entrance to the low-class palace of varieties 
thronged with crowds of eager sightseers, and the bar 
of the low public-house crowded with customers. 
Entertainment is plentiful and cheap; pleasure goes 
hand in hand with self-abandonment; and _ the 
spiritual foundations of life are out of sight. The 
dark retiring church and the dimly-lighted evening 
school are passed unnoticed ; and the earnest appeal 
of the open-air worker seems strangely out of place 
amid the glamour and movement of the busy market- 
place. 


* “Sea-Wrack,” by Mr. F. T. Bullen. p. gg. 
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The outdoor promenade is a natural outcome of the 
youthful need for relaxation and social intercourse, 
and it provides the young boy or girl with a certain 
amount of valuable material for observation and re- 
flection ; but—and it is a serious but—it fails to guide 
the intellect and emotions into any channel of useful- 
ness. It dissipates the springs of life and energy 
when they need to be concentrated. Its relations are 
temporary, and its ideals are barren. Can anyone 
wonder that the lowest depths of the street are lower 
than the lowest music-hall? The character of its 
devotees is low, and tends to become lower. Can 
anyone doubt that street-lounging has a powerful 
influence in producing the dark side of modern civili- 
zation? If he does, let him walk along one of the 
main thoroughfares of a great City for a few even- 
ings, and try to gather from the behaviour and 
language of the young persons he sees, what their 
future lives are likely to be. 


Apart from all temptation, the period of adolescence 
is one of peculiar mental and spiritual instability. It 
is the time when individuality grows by conflict. The 
more or less carefully watched and shepherded child 
is then thrust out into the world to make its way by 
itself. It perceives the complexity of life and its own 
need of guidance. It learns from the conflicting 
voices of would-be teachers that the “ multitude of 
counsellors darkeneth wisdom.” It knows not which 
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to follow, and begins to question what before it had 
confidently accepted. Among other disturbing in- 
fluences, it finds that there are within itself powerful 
instincts and inclinations which appear to be at 
variance with its most elementary conceptions of 
morality. Anxiety, depression and despondency take 
hold upon it, and self-confidence totters. Conversion 
sometimes comes to the rescue by revealing the 
strength and beauty of love; but even then the pro- 
cess of character-building may be too incomplete for 
its peace of mind to be permanent. A mastery of the 
conflicting emotions of life is what it needs. If this 
has not been attained, the doubts and darkness re- 
appear. In such circumstances, the young life often 
feels alienated by its lack of faith and insight from 
its dearest friends. Occasionally it rebels against 
what it thinks to be the tyranny or hypocrisy of con- 
ventional morality, and openly joins itself to evil. It 
is then in great danger. It may be led by the influence 
of bad companions to advance where retreat is impos- 
sible ; and to prove by most bitter experience that the 
physical, legal, social and spiritual effects of tem- 
porary indiscretion are often terribly enduring. 


In view of the outcome, and the perils of adoles- 
cence, the importance of keeping the life of the youth 
during this period under close surveillance is obvious. 
The greatest intelligence and dexterity should be 
devoted to guiding adolescent life into proper 
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channels. The whole community is interested in the 
result. In adolescence are fashioned the new citizens 
of each generation—its tools and its masters. Un- 
fortunately at the present time, young men and 
maidens are lost sight of on leaving school. They 
generally abandon all institutions for their intellectual 
and spiritual good. The attendance at evening con- 
tinuation schools is but small, and most Sunday 
Schools lament the loss of the majority of their 
scholars when they go to work. 


The highest educational authorities are now agreed 
that the minimum age of exemption from day-school 
attendance should be raised—at least in the towns— 
and that when children leave day-school they should 
be compelled to remain under supervision and instruc- 
tion at evening schools, technical schools or elsewhere 
for a time. In order to carry such opinions into 
practical effect, fresh legislation is needed, to alter the 
age of exemption from day school, and also to secure 
that youths are not employed in a way which will 
prevent them from attending continuation schools in 
a fit state to receive instruction. Such legislation is 
sure to encounter opposition—not only from the poor, 
whose wages have been both supplemented and re- 
duced by the earnings of their children, but from 
business men whose profits will suffer until they have 
adapted their business to the altered condition of the 
labour market. The total result of the change upon 
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the labour market will probably be that mechanical 
labour which cannot be avoided by the use of 
machines will be a little better paid, whether it is 
performed by youths or men; and that, where pos- 
sible, machines will be introduced to take the place of 
the present underpaid hand labour. A universal sub- 
stitution of machines for unintellectual labour would 
obviously be for the benefit of the race if the saving 
of labour effected was generally shared, and not 
monopolized by the organizer and financier. 


The loss occasioned to the poor men and the busi- 
ness men by an extension of the period of education 
would be temporary, and the gain which would accrue 
from it to the community would be permanent; but, 
unless public opinion is awake, the public good will be 
sacrificed to personal interest. All the forces of 
ignorance and selfishness will fight against an en- 
lightened policy. Now is the time when the need for 
reform should be published. Now is the time when 
the Churches can strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment so that it may deal with the problem as it 
deserves." 


In an entirely different direction there is room for 
the Churches to assist the development of youth, and 
to this they are very wisely and happily turning their 
attention. The disappearance of the senior scholars 
from the Sunday Schools at the age when they go to 
work has already been remarked. The young person 
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who has left school feels free to spend his leisure 
hours as he pleases, and he will always have a certain 
amount of time at his disposal, whatever Government 
may do in future in forcing upon him compulsory 
attendance at continuation classes. It has been found 
that although most Sunday Schools fail to retain their 
elder scholars, there are some that do not. The most 
successful schools in this respect are those which pro- 
vide the best accommodation for their young people 
on Sundays, and maintain the greatest number of 
pleasant and useful organizations for them during the 
week. The work of catering for the healthy exercise 
and innocent pleasure of young people is admirably 
adapted for association with religious instruction. 


The various athletic and social societies attached to 
Churches have long been useful in keeping the young 
in touch with the Sunday Schools. One means of 
taking advantage of the youthful love of concerted 
action has been found in the organizations known as 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Life Brigades,* which have been 
founded in connection with the Sunday School Union. 
The objects and methods of these Brigades will be 
seen from the following extract from the published 
regulations of the Boys’ Life Brigade : —“ The objects 
of the Brigade are to lead our boys to the service 
of Christ; to train them for an active, disciplined 





* Other organizations of the same character are the Boys’ 
Brigade and the Boy Scouts. 
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and useful manhood; and to promote habits of 
self-respect, obedience, courtesy and helpfulness to 
others, and all that makes for a manly Christian 
character. These objects shall be sought chiefly by 
means of drill—not associated with the use of arms, 
but with instruction and exercises in the saving of 
life, from fire, from drowning, and from accident.” 
The association of muscular Christianity with life- 
saving—instead of mere love of victory—is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the present day. 


While Sunday Schools are thus assisting the 
physical and moral development of young people, it 
would, perhaps, be possible for them to take more 
interest in the intellectual and material wellbeing of 
their scholars. So far as they succeed in drawing 
young life under their care they should endeavour to 
exercise a watchful oversight over its whole course. 
The lads should be urged to look beyond immediate 
profit when seeking employment, and it should be 
impressed upon them that technical training is becom- 
ing indispensable in most lines of business. Occa- 
sionally help might be given them in finding suitable 
situations, either directly or by means of societies 
for introducing youths into the skilled trades. The 
importance of secular education should also be 
assiduously inculcated, and such sayings as the follow- 
ing of Mr. W. E. Gladstone’s should frequently be 
repeated in their ears :—“ Believe me when I tell you 
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that the thrift of time will repay you in after life with 
an usury of profit beyond your most sanguine dreams, 
and the waste of it will make you dwindle alike in 
intellectual and moral stature beneath your darkest 
reckonings.” The scholars should be advised to join 
continuation classes and pursue systematic courses of 
instruction.* The teachers should never lose sight of 
the fact that the cultivation of the intellectual and 
business faculties of their scholars is of the highest 
importance for their scholars’ future usefulness in 
spiritual work. The service of God employs and 
elevates knowledge and ingenuity, industry and 
organizing power. The sons of a Creator should 
possess creative insight and creative skill. 


To turn again from the outward to the inward, the 
violent alternations of feeling and unsparing analyses 
of principles which exercise a young spirit, are the 
mixing and the grinding of materials for a new per- 
sonality. This personality usually takes distinct 
shape during the years which le between the ages of 
18 and 30. It sometimes announces its arrival in a 
marked manner—as in cases of late conversion and 
the second conversion known as “ sanctification ”— 


* In some instances continuation classes are run in connec- 
tion with Sunday Schools, but it is probably not so well known 
as it ought to be, that the Board of Education is prepared to 
subsidize such classes when it is satisfied that they supply a 
need which is not sufficiently met by other organized courses of 
instruction. 
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but very frequently it takes possession of the mind 
without calling special attention to the fact that the 
life has passed under its control. Whether it enters 
into its sphere dramatically or unobtrusively is of 
little importance. What really matters is that it 
should be energetic and kindly; that its intellectual 
attitude should be as open-minded as correct. 

In what way can the Church assist in bringing about 
this favourable termination to adolescent difficulties ? 
An unfledged spirit flutters at the approach of any 
external influence. Personal interference, however 
well-meant, is apt to be intrusive, and the would-be 
helper is distrusted in proportion to his own assurance. 
Authority and dogmatism are the bugbears of nascent 
independence. The young life is afraid to trust itself 
to others. Every attempt to persuade it to unfold 
only makes it close itself the tighter. To extract a 
confession from it—to overcome it by force or 
reason, is but to inflict a wound which may be long in 
healing. It is true that a little gentle and tactful 
advice from a dear friend is generally listened to and 
appreciated, even when it is unsought; but in many 
cases it is wise to respect natural reserve, and to await 
the moment of confidence when the young soul, im- 
pressed with its own feebleness and the conflicting 
claims of life, is moved to pour forth its troubles to a 
sympathetic hearer. This is the time and place of 
the true Christian “confessional”—not the narrow 
and obligatory institution so-called with its rigid code 
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of sins and penances, but a voluntary institution in 
which every kind-hearted Christian man is entitled to 
be a priest, but no man dares to be a dictator. Of the 
existence of such a confessional, and of the eagerness 
of the young to resort to it, every Christian minister 
and public man can testify. This confessional needs 
no organization, but the recipients of its confidences 
may well pray to be made the mouth-pieces of wisdom 
from on High. 


Pedantry is a serious weakness in a spiritual 
counsellor of the young. He who is wedded to one 
aspect of truth, or to truth under one particular form 
of words, is soon out of touch with hfe—and especially 
with new life. The work of the spiritual counsellor 
is to give consciousness and coherence to the finest 
feelings of the young soul; and then—not too hastily 
—to bring it to a knowledge of its fundamental unity 
with Christ and the highest souls of all faiths and 
times. The young soul must see life from its own 
angle. It needs to be helped to understand where 
that angle fits into the great plan of life—the plan of 
salvation. 


Considering the universal dissolving power of 
adolescent doubt, it may well be asked upon what 
solid element in a young man’s thought his adviser 
can rely to sustain a new edifice of faith. Dr. Star- 
buck says “ The three beliefs which remain most firm 
during negation are those which centre in God, 
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Conduct and Scientific conceptions. .. . The ethical in- 
stinct, although not the most prominent. is the most 
constant and persistent factor in the religious life.”* 
The doubter who still believes in God will earnestly 
desire to learn His ways. The deeper thinker who 
clings only to righteousness can be shown that morality 
has its beginning and its end in the Past and the 
Future of the Infinite Creator; while he who retains 
faith in nothing but Scientific conceptions must be led 
to see that the supreme direction of life cannot be 
safely entrusted to a more balancing of separate 
physical forces, but must be ordered in accordance 
with the purposes of the Almighty. 


Apart from private conversation, the Church has 
powerful means of assisting to determine the young 
man to decide for God. There is the obvious method 
of addressing him through books and in public 
assemblies; and the more indirect but not less valu- 
able one of enlisting his aid in the prosecution of some 
useful work, especially one which teaches him to de- 
vote himself to the care of younger life. Dr. Star- 
buck says “ A very common way of escape from storm 
and stress and doubt is through some sort of activity.” 
“The futility of expecting a new insight to become 
permanent, however genuine it may be, without 
following it up with conduct which works the new life 


* Starbuck’s “ Psychology of Religion.” pp. 316 and 321. 
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over into neural habit is apparent on the face of it. 
The new must be drilled in as indelibly as the old. 
The Salvation Army has caught the secret of it. 
They set the convert, by every means available, to the 
task of cultivating nervous discharges in the brain 
connected with the spiritual life.’* True Christian 
endeavour is the way to Christian wisdom. The dis- 
covery that the great obstacle to the realization of 
Christian ideals is human selfishness gives a solid 
meaning to religious terms. It is true that in all kinds 
of work there is a danger of the worker being carried 
away by the tendency of his society to become in- 
dividualistic—to measure its success by some fanciful 
standard of rivalry or comparison; but this must be 
guarded against. It is likely to be least in societies 
having for their special object the spiritual good of 
others, or the benefit of the rising generation. 


As means of moulding young souls for good, how- 
ever, Sunday School teaching and public speaking are 
not without drawbacks. Both of them are arts 
depending more upon form and personality than upon 
co-operation. Where the talent for them exists in 
large measure, its possessor is liable to become careless 
of truth and disdainful of his hearers. Mephis- 
topheles waits for the modern Faust. But for most 
persons these arts need long practice and careful 





* Starbuck’s “ Psychology of Religion.” pp. 284 and 362-3. 
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cultivation; and while they are being acquired, the 
neophyte’s belief in his own capacity is not uncom- 
monly severely shaken by the inattention of his child 
audience and the indifference of adults. His intellec- 
tual doubts also become more acute and insistent when 
he is constantly employed in interpreting religious 
ideas and symbols which scarcely convey their full 
meaning to himself. He is often distressed, too, by 
his own failure to live up to the ideal standard which 
he preaches. Not infrequently he gives up the work 
in despair at his own inconsistency or apparent hypo- 
crisy. Poor fellow! He needs an encouraging voice 
to bid him go on preaching—f it is only to exhort his 
listeners to do what they think to be righteous. There 
are plenty of men who need it. He will find the rest 
of his message as he goes along if he remains true to 
his Lord. “The Holy Ghost shall teach you in the 
same hour what ye ought to say.”* 


The great problem for all wise men is, “ How can 


* At this point the author is glad to be able to make some 
little recognition of the debt of gratitude which he owes to the 
Rev. W. R. Skerry, the Minister of a Church where at one time 
he taught a Sunday School Class. In a period of great doubt 
and uncertainty he went to the Minister, persuaded that, as he 
could no longer profess the orthodox faith, it was his duty to 
resign. “Is there anything you still believe?” asked the 
Minister. “I only believe that some things are morally right 
and some are morally wrong,” was the reply. “Then go and 
teach your scholars that,” said the Minister. 
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young life be brought into permanent alliance with 
God and His servants?” This is the true object of 
entrance into Church fellowship) The man who 
abstains from joining any band of religious workers 
may be a “ humanitarian ”—he may find a “Positivist” 
or political fellowship in which to take active service 
—but he is more likely to becomé a solitary, engrossed 
in his own affairs and those of his class or clique. It 
is true, as Mr. Masterman says, that, “on the whole, 
the organised religious and ethical bodies stand practi- 
cally for the active spiritual enterprise of London.” 
“The man who will abstain from church-going, and 
informs you with complacency that his religion is that 
of the Sermon on the Mount, is usually distinguished 
by little but an amiable unwillingness to do conscious 
injury to those who have not injured him, and by a 
determination at least not to love himself less than his 
neighbour. As symbols of whatever spiritual life still 
remains in London, we may quite confidently limit our 
outlook to the religious bodies who are dealt with in 
the Census return.”* Unfortunately the ordinary 
conception of Church membership is far too narrow. 
It includes little more than attendance at religious 
services and conformity to a conventional form of 
conduct. Adolescence is unconventional. It de- 
mands life, strength and spiritual insight not less than 





* From ‘In Peril of Change,” by Mr. C. F. G. Masterman. 
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the milder virtues. Faith and hope are its loadstones. 
The ideal Church would fulfil its aspirations. It 
would be the strength of the armies of progress: the 
crow’s nest of civilization; a partner with God in the 
great work of creation; and the judge appointed to 
sit upon the throne of Israel and declare the laws of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. With truth it could say, 
“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things that God 
hath prepared for them that love Him. But God hath 
revealed them unto us by His Spirit,” .. . “ for we 
are labourers together with God.”* “As the Lord 
God of Israel liveth, before whom I stand, there shall 
not be dew nor rain these years but according to my 
word! ”+ 


ee Ee Eee ee 


* 1 Cor. ii. 9, to; iii: 6. 


+ 1 Kings xvii. 1. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS MEMBERS. 


By whom should the Church’s work be done, and 
what is the Church’s relation with its workers? The 
work of the Church has already been considered, but 
rather in its connection with the great problems of 
society than with the lives of individuals. The more 
personal relations which exist between the Church and 
its children remain to be examined. 


It will be observed that, in the preceding chapter, 
the importance of engaging young persons in useful 
Christian work has been indicated. The unmarried 
and the childless are both free for public service in a 
sense which is seldom or never the case with the 
parents of young children, and it is essential for 
their own true happiness, as well as for the general 
well-being, that they should be employed in it. The 
freedom of youth, however, is usually broken into by 
the calls and claims of courtship; and the religious 
bearings of this institution have not, so far, been con- 
sidered. Of course, courtship is a preparation for 
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worthy parenthood, and therefore highly to be valued 
by the Church as an institution of its Creator. “ The 
eyes of God are upon the future, and the child unborn 
is His greatest care.” Courtship is intended to bring 
about the willing co-operation of suitable partners in 
undertaking the greatest responsibility of hfe; and 
to give them opportunity to prepare themselves for 
discharging it aright. But the great object of 
courtship is not clearly present in the minds of many 
who engage init. Marriage is desired for numerous 
reasons ; and courtship is too often begun without any 
view of marriage or parenthood at all. Perhaps it 
might be possible for the Church—at least in cases 
where formal application is made for Church member- 
ship—to impress upon the young their powers over 
the future, and the fact that the interests of unborn 
generations are confided to their care. 


When courtship binds young lives closer to the 
Church it is well. There is great force in St. Paul’s 
admonition, “Be ye not unequally yoked with un- 
believers,”* as. many who have disregarded it have 
found to their cost. Even when this injunction is 
obeyed, an inevitable withdrawal of time from other 
work—for which the young and sensitive soul some- 
times unduly blames itself—frequently occurs during 
the period of courtship. This withdrawal—which 
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may end in complete separation from Church work 
and even from Church fellowship, is frequently pro- 
longed by the unsettlement which follows marriage, 
and continues until the advent of children puts a still 
further obstacle in the way of association with 
organized Christian activity. Removal from the 
neighbourhood of the old homes to a new district is 
another influence making for severance from Christ- 
ian brotherhood at this time; and one which should 
be reduced as far as possible by the action of the 
Churches of the district which they leave, and that 
to which they go. Every effort should be made to 
show the Church’s sympathy with them during this 
trying period, and to help them in a practical manner 
so far as it can do so without interference with their 
privacy. Occasionally a kindly helper may be able 
to relieve the parents of the care of their children 
sufficiently to permit them to enjoy an evening by 
themselves. There are many other little ways in 
which women can and do help one another, and these 
are justly recognised as forms of Christian duty and 
kindliness. The sanctity of true parenthood—even 
when it is coupled with inexperience, as it is in many 
young married people—and the honour due to faith- 
ful parents by others than their children are, however, 
insufficiently acknowledged among every-day religious 
ideas. 


As time passes the burden of child-rearing usually 
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diminishes, and the parents begin ‘to share the free- 
dom possessed by those who are childless. It is to 
those who have the lightest natural burdens that the 
Church must look for its helpers. There is a tendency 
for the love of personal pleasure to develop in the 
unmarried and the childless, until it fills the whole of 
life, and the circle of living interest is narrowed down 
to self alone. The emancipation of the parent is 
often followed by an absorption in family affairs, 
which is almost as exclusive as personal selfishness, 
and not much more elevating. The often quoted 
caricature of prayer :— 
“God bless me and my wife. 
My son John and his wife. 
Us four and no more. Amen.” 

is a humorous transference into religious language of 
a very common worldly and secular feeling. Against 
this the Church must strive, and, so far as in it lies, 
keep all its children alive to their responsibility for 
the present and future welfare of others, even of 
those who are not of their own blood and kin. It 
must endeavour to stir their brotherly sympathies to 
such an extent that they will rejoice to help those who 
are more burdened than themselves—especially with 
those cares and labours which go to form the founda- 
tion-stones of the Kingdom of God. So shall the 
Church fulfil its Master’s teaching. “Come unto me, 
and I will give you rest. For I am meek and lowly 
in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” 
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To the aged, as well as to the sica and infirm of its 
flock, the Church should show the tenderness of the 
Gentle Shepherd. Its hope of a noble future springs 
out of its reverence for the worth of the past, and it 
should never forget the commandment, “ Honour thy 
father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” “I 
have written unto you, fathers, because ye have known 
Him that was from the beginning,” says the beloved 
apostle John. “We love Him because He first loved 
us.” To each and all of its members: to the young 
and to the old: to the weak and to the strong: the 
Church should stand as a way of entrance to a world 
of larger love. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD OF 
SUPERSTITIONS. 


“Ve are the salt of the earth,” said Jesus to His 
disciples. Few people know the importance of salt to 
human happiness. “Common salt,” says Winwood 
Reade, “is one of the mineral constituents of the 
human body. Savages who live chiefly upon veget- 
able food are dependent upon it for life. ‘Come and 
eat with us to-day,’ says the hospitable African, ‘we 
are going to have salt for dinner.” To a European, 
whose ordinary food contains nearly as much salt in 
solution as he requires, this high appreciation of the 
mineral appears amazing, and he thinks it strange in- 
deed that any lack of salt should be felt as a serious 
deprivation. Religion is regarded in the same way by 
unspiritual men. They receive its benefits through 
many indirect channels, and they look upon direct 
association with it merely as a matter of taste. To 
them, its peculiar forms appear to have little or no 
practical significance, and they hardly imagine that, 
apart from fanaticism, different varieties of religious 
belief produce different effects upon life. 
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Men of this type naturally regard Christian missions 
to the heathen as a waste of energy; but, curiously 
enough, some religious people who have felt personal 
benefit from Christianity hold the same opinion. 
Those who think in this way usually say that it is very 
seldom that many converts are made at mission 
stations ; and that, even when this occurs, it is not to be 
supposed that much change of character has taken 
place. As for the unconverted heathen, he is happier 
in this world without the knowledge of Christianity 
than he would be with it; and if he remains in ignor- 
ance, he will not suffer in the next world, for “ where 
there is no law, there is no judgment.” They con- 
sider that foreign missions cannot be expected to do 
more than improve the behaviour and prospects of a 
few; and therefore heathendom, taking it as a whole, 
will be little better—if no worse off—for the mission- 
aries’ efforts than it would have been if they had left 
it alone. 


If this view of the results of foreign missions is 
correct, it is natural that practical men should depre- 
cate any large expenditure of money and labour upon 
them; and should treat the agencies which exist to 
combat distress and sin at home as more worthy of 
support. If the labours of the missionaries to glorify 
Christ abroad produce no effect, the world will not 
unnaturally say of missionary contributions what 
Judas said of the tribute offered to Christ by the 
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Magdalene, “ Could not this ointment have been sold 
for a hundred pence and given to the poor?” The 
error in this way of thinking is that it seriously under- 
values both Christianity and its representatives. In 
the first place, it wrongly assumes that missionaries 
effect little or nothing more than the individual con- 
versions which are indicated by outward professions. 
Besides this, it overlooks the social value of Chris- 
tianity—the medical and educational services which it 
voluntarily undertakes. Moreover, while acknowledg- 
ing that distress and sin call for help at home, it for- 
gets that there is greater distress and sin abroad. 
Even when estimating results, its narrow method of 
counting heads leads it astray. The number of 
former heathens professing Christianity—although 
totalling hundreds of thousands—does not measure 
the spread of Christian ideas. The extension of 
Christ’s influence cannot be measured without taking 
into account the ever-widening circles in which His 
life-story is told. Even the number of His loyal 
followers cannot be approximately guessed without 
reckoning His secret disciples—many of whom are 
restrained by the weightiest considerations from con- 
fessing Him openly. Moreover there is serious 
objection to testing the real sentiments of these dis- 
ciples by their conformity or otherwise to the canons 
of European morality. The forms which morality 
has taken in the West are not everywhere and always 
to be regarded as integral portions of the Christian 
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faith. “Who art thou that judgest another man’s 
servant? To his own master he standeth or falleth. 
Yea, he shall be holden up! for God is able to make 
him stand.”* 


Christianity assails physical and mental evils the 
world over. The real questions to be decided in com- 
paring the claims of home missions and foreign 
missions are, Where is help most needed? and Where 
can the greatest benefit be conferred? On behalf of 
foreign missions, it may be urged that, in Christian 
countries, the cause of humanity is taken up by many 
agencies—even selfishness being yoked to its car in 
the form of professional assistance. Among the 
heathen, on the other hand, it is opposed by every 
influence of ignorance and prejudice. Vested in- 
terests fear it, and selfish reformers disgrace it: The 
hostile conservatism of the established religions of 
paganism, and their not infrequent callousness to 
humane considerations, are among its mightiest foes. 
Above all, the cruelty and futility of heathen supersti- 
tions constitute the most urgent of calls for foreign 
service from Christian men. “There’s a cry from 
Macedonia. Come and help us!” 


A rapid glance at some of the. typical peoples and 
religions beyond the pale of Christianity will help to 
make this clearer. To begin at the lowest level, a 





* Rom. xiv. 4. 
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large proportion of the earth’s inhabitants is governed 
by superstitions of the crudest description. Most of 
these superstitions are based upon the assumption that 
many things, animate and inanimate, resemble men in 
possessing souls—in being understanding creatures, 
capable of mischief and of being influenced to show 
good or ill will. It is necessary to be on equally good 
terms both with those which are useful and those 
which are dangerous; and especially to seek protec- 
tion from those which are conceived to have the 
greatest powers over the fortunes of the individual 
and his tribe. Where these superstitions take the form 
of fetish worship, the commonest object may be raised 
to the rank of a guardian spirit by regular association, 
by a dream, or by a chance coincidence. Animal 
worshippers pay reverence both to domestic creatures 
and beasts of prey. Among totemists a slight resem- 
blance between the name of a tribe and the name of 
an animal is often sufficient to indicate the deity which 
is worshipped by the tribe. Nothing is too insignifi- 
cant to become a protecting deity, for even a mollusc, 
a tree or an insect, may come to be adored. The 
following extract contains an instance of the homage 
paid to things because they are thought to be danger- 
ous:—“ The King of the Koussa Kaffirs having 
broken off a piece of a stranded anchor, died soon 
afterwards, upon which all the Kaffirs looked upon the 
anchor as alive and saluted it respectfully whenever 
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they passed near it.”"* The worship of useful things 
is common in the Far East. “ ‘In India,’ says Dubois, 
‘a woman adores the basket which serves to bring or 
to hold her necessaries, and offers sacrifices to it; as 
well as to the rice-mill and other implements that 
assist her in her household duties. A carpenter does 
like homage to his hatchet, his adze and other tools; 
and likewise offers sacrifices to them.’ ”t 


It has been suggested that, in the long past, animal 
worship helped to attract domestic creatures around 
the abodes of man. It is also possible that agriculture 
learnt a valuable lesson from the unexpected germin- 
ation of scattered offerings of seed. Whether any 
such good ever came out of superstition or not, it is 
entirely incompatible with modern civilization. A 
belief in numerous superhuman wills does not comport 
with man’s present knowledge of the physical world ; 
and the adoration of a visible material object provides 
no ideal for attainment. Moreover exclusive claims 
to the favours of deity are barriers to common sym- 
pathy. Indeed the religion of the savage is not an 
unselfish feeling at all, but a profound fear of some 
immediate evil—a desire for some immediate good. 


* “The Origin of Civilization and the Primitive Condition of 
Man,” by Sir J. Lubbock, Bt., M.P., F.R.S., LL.D. p. 286. 


+ “The Origin of Civilization and the Primitive Condition of 
Man,” by Sir J. Lubbock, Bt., M.P., F.R.S., LL.D. p. 291. 
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Hence the unprogressiveness of savage peoples. The 
narrowness of their religious outlook condemns them 
to barbarism. They would be likely to make greater 
progress if they worshipped wise and courageous 
chieftains—not merely as fetishes, but as kings repre- 
sentative of strength and intelligence—or if they paid 
a common tribute of homage to the sun and rain— 
those general sources of fertility which are shared by 
all alike. 


While the ignorant savage’s belief in the univer- 
sality of souls hinders him from receiving intellectual 
enlightenment, his ideas of the nature of souls com- 
bine with his faith in magic and sorcery to deaden his 
feelings of humanity. According to him, the soul is 
a creature quite independent of the body—which it 
can quit and re-enter at pleasure. It can even be 
enticed away and imprisoned. When this takes place 
its prolonged absence causes the body to fall sick and 
die. The savage does not associate illness and death 
with old age or decrepitude. When they are not the 
direct effects of physical violence, he looks upon them 
as the result of the machinations of some malevolent 
being—either of a demon, witch, or wizard. A man can 
be injured by means of magic spells or through the 
medium of anything made in his likeness. A picture 
or image is so inseparably one with its original that if 
it is maltreated the man it represents is made to suffer. 
If a member of a savage tribe is taken mysteriously 
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ill, the witch-doctor is called in to cure him—either by 
bringing back his soul, which has wandered or been 
conjured away, or by withdrawing from his person 
any foreign body which has been magically thrust 
into it. Too often the doctor is expected to discover 
the sorcerer also, and bring him to the punishment of 
a cruel death. Superstitions of this kind breed terror 
and barbarity. They stand in the way of the relief 
of suffering by natural means; and they support 
tyranny of the most abominable kind. The redemp- 
tion of a people from such atrocious conceptions is a 
work worthy of the greatest benefactors of mankind. 

The superiority over animal worship and fetishism, 
as a common bond of sympathy, of the worship of the 
elemental forces of nature, has already been re- 
ferred to, but most of the forms which this ‘higher 
phase of religious belief has taken have been shorn 
of their value by being localized or associated with 
sympathetic magic and useless sacrifices. The savage 
believes himself able to control the elements by signs 
—in the same way as he communicates with his fellows 
when language fails. If this method of managing 
them proves unsuccessful, he tries to gain their favour 
by making offerings—even human beings being sacri- 
ficed upon their altars. Such remedies for famine 
and flood and drought are obviously useless; and the 
only adequate means of combating such evils are the 
engineering works and transport arrangements which 
a true knowledge of God’s way in the world has 
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enabled civilized man to devize. The sacrifices 
needed are not sacrifices of living beings, but the 
sacrifices of industry. This the savage cannot, of 
course, understand, nor can he be expected to appre- 
ciate roundabout mechanical methods—he not un- 
commonly regards them as sacrilegious—while he re- 
tains his notions of influencing the elements by 
magical and ceremonial means. Moreover any aban- 
donment of the idea of weather management robs sun 
and nature worship of their chief significance, and 
renders them everywhere as devoid of meaning— 
apart from a general reverence to creative energy— 
as sun worship now is in Japan. On the other hand, 
while weather propitiation lasts, useless sacrifices, and 
even human sacrifices, are likely to continue—unless 
brought to an end by civilized force. 


The real ground of distinction between the soul 
and the body is to be found in the opposition between 
the spiritual and physical desires of men. The 
savage’s notion that the soul is a being free to dis- 
engage itself from the body is no doubt suggested by 
the apparent separation of the two when the mind 
dreams but the body sleeps. This supposed in- 
dependence of the soul appears to be the parent of 
many common savage beliefs in disembodied spirits, 
demons, ghosts and mysterious frightful deities. 
Whether so caused or not, these beliefs add an 
unnecessary terror to life, and one which is easily 
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exploited by shamans and impostors claiming to be 
able to communicate with the evil spirits. 


A different outcome of the idea of disembodied 
spirits is the worship of departed spirits of ancestors 
and powerful chiefs. The worship of the vanished 
head of a clan strengthens the family bond, but forms, 
at least among militant peoples, a barrier to friendly 
intercourse with other families, and an aggravation 
of hostility between nval clans. It was an important 
feature of the early religions of Greece and Rome. 


So far as the lower races of humanity are con- 
cerned, it is clear that those who think the supersti- 
tions of the savage do not interfere with his well- 
being are in error. The superstitions of the savage 
owe their existence to his uneasiness and constant 
sense of danger, but they aggravate rather than 
diminish the evils from which he suffers. Of the 
natives of Central Africa, Mr. Winwood Reade says 
“Tt is impossible to describe, or even to imagine the 
tremulous condition of the savage mind; yet the 
traveller can see from their aspect and manners that 
they dwell in a state of never-ceasing dread. The 
men who go out hunting, the girls who go out with 
their pitchers to the village brook are never sure that 
they will return; for there is always war with some 
neighbouring village, and their method of making war 
is by ambuscade. Besides, the savage believes him- 
self to be encompassed with evil spirits.” The critics 
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of foreign missions may, however, urge that the evils 
of ignorance and war cannot be removed by a mere 
change of religion. The author just quoted—although 
a redoubtable antagonist of Christianity—will be 
found to furnish them with a sufficient reply. “Let 
us visit that village again. Before us stands a great 
town. Menride forth. Their manners are grave and 
composed; they salute one another, saying in the 
Arabic ‘ Peace be with you.’ When the evening draws 
on rises a loud and harmonious cry ‘ Come to prayers, 
come to prayers. Come to security. God is great.’ 
Such cities are not indigenous to Africa: their exist- 
ence is due to religion. It is a movement the more 
interesting since it is still actively going on. The 
Mahomedan religion has already overspread a region 
of Negroland as large as Europe.” 


Is Muhammadanism the only religion which can pro- 
duce such remarkable results, or has Christianity the 
power to be equally useful? The great superiority of 
Muhammadanism over superstition lies in its magnifi- 
cent conception of the supreme Deity, before whom 
all evil demons and rival fetishes lose their magic 
power. To this sublime idea, it adds the moral and 
literary education derived from a knowledge of the 
Law of the Book, and both together form a link bind- 
ing in sympathy a multitude of strange peoples and 
different thoughts. Its work for the African native is 
in some respects similar to the service which 
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Christianity performed for the Anglo-Saxons in Eng- 
land “The Roman tongue became one of the tongues 
of Britain, the language of its worship, its correspon- 
dence, its literature. The new England was admitted 
into the older commonwealth of nations.”* The 
Muhammadan belief in the unity of the Supreme 
Being is shared by Christianity, and the possession of 
highly esteemed written oracles are common features 
of both religions. Muhammadanism brings the 
African native into contact with Oriental philosophy 
and culture, but Christianity should introduce him to 
European civilization and art. The spirit of Christian 
brotherhood, no less than the strength of Islam, makes 
for tranquillity. The medical remedies of the 
Christian missionary are as potent as the sword to 
abolish the charms of the medicine man; and when 
the Holy Spirit supplants both Shamanism and the 
inspiration of Mad Mullahs, Christianity will indeed 
be able to say to Africa in the words of Christ, “ Peace 
T leave with you. My peace I give unto you. Notas 
the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 


Christian missionaries are quite alive to their duties 
of educating and healing the uncivilized world. 
Medical missions and schools are recognized as integral 
parts of mission work. In an address on West Africa 





* J. R. Green’s “Smaller History of the English People.” p. 19. 
I 
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the Rev. W. B. Stapleton, of the Congo, said “ The 
translated Bible necessitates the establishment of 
Christian schools in which the people may be taught 
to read, and presses upon which it can be printed. 
Medical work should be carried on to save the body 
and vanquish witchcraft, workshops founded to teach 
the dignity of labour and create new industries. In 
a word, at important district centres, mission stations 
should be established and strongly manned, where all 
the army of saving institutions and gracious agencies 
which have proved effectual in the regeneration and 
uplifting of other races, should be set in effective and 
combined operation. This is the method adopted by 
the Baptist Missionary Society, and with a striking 
measure of success.”* The missionaries, however, 
wisely refuse to allow such material agencies to inter- 
fere with their spiritual work. “In 1875 I was glad 
to get a class of little boys to whom I taught the 
alphabet. For years past I have not taught the 
alphabet because we have many native lads who can 
do so. . . . This emphasises mission policy in Africa. 
At first in that country we may need the European 
minister, doctor, teacher and artisan. Gradually the 
natives must come forward and take up the parts in 
each department which they can fill; and the European 


* “Students and the Missionary Problem.” Addresses de- 
livered at the International Student Missionary Conference, 
London, 1900. pp. 290 and 2o1. 
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missionary must count himself a bird of passage, 
needed, it may be, for some years, or, in some depart- 
ments, for some generations; but all the same an 
individual whose duty is to bring the Gospel to the 
people, and then pass on as speedily as may be.”* 
Missionaries are not apostles of civilization but of the 
love upon which civilization rests. They represent a 
love which will not be satisfied until the loved ones 
can stand in all respects alone. But still, as true love 
is happiest when it is awakening love, so its emissaries 
are most rejoiced when they find open-hearted hearers. 
Their favourite disciples are like the old man of 
Tierra-del-Fuego, spoken of by Mrs. Burleigh :— 
“One old man (a medicine man of the lowest type) 
came up to my husband and said ‘I have been listen- 
ing to what you have been saying, and you say that 
there is someone who loves us, and that He is called 
Jesus. From what you say of Him, He must be a kind 
sort of awhitemaa. Is He coming here to us?’ My 
husband went with him to his hovel or den, and stayed 
with him for over two hours answering questions, 
and he kept on saying ‘ Only to think that someone 
loves us. This is good news.’ Then he turned to my 
husband and said :—‘ Who first told you of this good 





* “Students and the Missionary Problem.” Addresses de- 
livered at the International Student Missionary Conference, 
London, 1900. p. 306. Address by the Rev. R. Laws, of 
Livingstonia. 
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news?’ He told him that it was his mother. ‘ Ah,’ 
said the poor old man, ‘my mother never knew about 
it. He then said, ‘How big were you?’ My husband 
said ‘I was a very little boy.’ The old man looked at 
him and said, ‘Why did you wait all this long time, 
why did you not come before?’ ‘ Now,’ said the old 
man, ‘ you go home to your house and write home to 
your country-people and tell them to come and tell all 
my country-people this good news!”* For the super- 
stitious heathen, the good news that God is Love and 
able to cast out all fear, is glad tidings of great joy. 





* “Students and the Missionary Problem.” Addresses de- 
livered at the International Student Missionary Conference, 
London, 1900. pp. 437. Address by Mrs. Burleigh, of Tierra- 
del-Fuego. , 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE CHURCH AND THE GREATER RELIGIONS. 
BRAHMANISM AND HINDUISM. 


Professor James, when describing the phenomena 
which precede conversion, says that the complacency 
of unregeneracy is always destroyed in one of three 
ways—by fear of the Universe, by a vision of the 
unsubstantiality of mortal things, or by the sense of 
sin. It is worthy of remark that, while Christianity 
bases itself upon the sense of sin, and Superstition 
upon fear of the Universe, one of the most important 
features of the Hindu religion is the belief that all 
things except the Supreme Being are “Maya” or 
illusion. 


“ 


The religion of India has been described as “a 
tangled jungle of disorderly superstitions.” The 
religious beliefs and practices of that country are so 
numerous and so diverse that an adequate examination 
of each of them separately would require volumes. 
Some are philosophical and materialistic; others are 
magical and idolatrous. Some hold upa high standard 
of ethics; others are most vilely sensual. Some are 
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ascetic and some are epicurean. Ceremonial obsery- 
ances, faith, and good works all have their peculiar 
votaries. There is an equal diversity in the objects 
worshipped. Animal worship and _hero-worship, 
idolatry and demon-worship exist side by side. Both 
monotheism and polytheism are represented. New 
sects are continually springing up, and attempts to 
reconcile the old only add to their number. 


Amidst this wild luxuriance of religious opinions— 
as hostile by nature as savage superstitions—there 
runs an ancient philosophical theory adopted by the 
Brahmans which enables them to dwell together in 
amity. Some of the wilder hill tribes still remain 
untouched by Brahmanical influence, but the majority 
accept the fundamental principles of Brahmanism— 
upon which the grotesque structure of Hinduism rests. 
The remainder are slowly but surely being con- 
verted. The central feature of the Brahman philo- 
sophy is Pantheism—that God is all things, and that 
all things are God. As this Pantheism lacks any test 
of righteousness, it is sufficiently undiscriminating to 
justify the incorporation with Hinduism of any 
doctrine or practice obtaining popular credence— 
whether it is good or bad. 


The soul is regarded by some of the Hindu philoso- 
phical schools as an emanation from the Supreme 
Being, and by others as identical with it. The reality 
of the soul—which, of course, has an unseen world 
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in the future—is so strongly felt by all, that the seen 
world appears shadowy. Hence the doctrine of 
Illusion. Because the Soul has to do with the things 
that are not passing, it is regarded as a permanent 
background, only in transient relations with what 
appear to be a material world and a material body. 
As, however, it has the sensation of being related to 
such a body now, it has probably had a similar ex- 
perience before, and will presumably do so again. In 
these circumstances, the vague warning of conscience 
that present wrong-doing leads to future ill, is taken 
to mean that the nature and condition of the bodies 
with which the soul will identify itself after its present 
dream of life is dissolved, will depend upon the way 
it conducts itself now. Wrong behaviour will bring 
upon the soul an ugly, low, and coarse condition of 
existence in the future. Right behaviour will provide 
a means to ascend in the scale of life—to attain to a 
more refined and spiritual body, and thus to escape 
from association with a body—the constant source of 
trouble and suffering—altogether. 


The Brahman philosophy passes into religion at the 
point where it discovers that the future condition of 
the soul depends upon its present behaviour, and thus 
announces its belief in the punishment of sin. Asa 
logical consequence of this declaration, it is obliged 
to decide what sin is. The pantheism which is its 
cardinal doctrine, and which finds God in all things— 
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good and evil—indifferently, provides no criterion; 
and in the absence of any moral guide, the priestly 
representatives of the Brahmans have for ages based 
the distinction upon conformity to an elaborate sys- 
tem of social restriction, which was adopted in ancient 
times for the consolidation of the Hindu race. The 
enforcement of this system by religious sanctions, 
however, enabled the priests to elevate their own caste 
to a position of supreme importance in the state, and 
to mould its institutions in the name of religion as 
seemed to them good. 


How great was the authority they acquired over the 
common people may be seen from the following lines 
which—not so very long ago—summed up the popular 
idea of their power and importance :— 


“ The whole world is under the power of the Gods. 
The Gods are under the power of the Mantras. 
The Mantras are under the power of the Brahmans. 
The Brahman is therefore our God.”* 





* From ‘‘ Modern Hinduism,” by Mr. W. J. Wilkins. p. 129. 
It should, perhaps, be explained that the Mantras are phrases or 
texts conferring initiation to a sect, and they belong to modern 
Hinduism rather than to Brahmanism. The person by whom 
initiation is conferred is called a ‘‘ guru’; and the members he 
initiates hold him in such respect and fear that it is common 
for gurus to live by quartering themselves upon their disciples. 
The power of conferring initiation is not confined to Brahmans ; 
but there are certain Brahmans called Mantra-sastris who make 
this their exclusive business. 
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The claims to obedience which are put forward py 
the Brahmans themselves rest upon different grounds 
—upon their traditional descent from Brahma and 
their possession of the Vedas. The Vedas are a body 
of sacred and secular writings, of very varying dates, 
in which all the principal Hindu sects find the highest 
oracles of their faith. Curiously enough the earliest 
Vedas are older than either the Brahman philosophy 
or the caste system. They celebrate obsolete gods, 
and they picture a state of society. much freer and 
more vigorous than that of India under Brahman rule. 
In some of the later Vedic books, however, the laws 
of caste are minutely set forth; and these are now 
the accepted authorities upon all questions of estab- 
lished Hindu practice. 


The caste system was one which fixed permanently 
and unalterably the status and duties of every Hindu 
and his family. Marriage into a different rank of 
society entailed a descent of the family in the social 
scale. In minor matters, the laws of caste were so 
numerous and so detailed, that they prescribed the 
proper conduct of every Hindu in every conceivable 
conjuncture of his life. Severe social penalties were 
visited upon those who ventured to break the important 
rules of caste, but every infraction—great or small— 
was held to be a sin, which, if not punished in this 
world, affected the destiny of the soul in the hereafter. 
Among so many prohibitions and commands the 
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tender conscience was never at a loss to find some 
occasion for self-torment. 


The serious consequences of wrong-doing naturally 
awakened great eagerness to find ways of escape. 
Seeing that evil deeds of the body degraded the soul’s 
future state, it was natural to conclude that good deeds 
would have the opposite effect. Exceptional merits 
could then be set off against sin. It was felt, however, 
that mere blamelessness was insufficient to counter- 
balance positive offences; and yet the caste system 
provided no openings for positive goodness. Indeed, 
it aimed at the suppression of individuality, and made 
exceptional goodness almost impossible by destroying 
freedom of action. When the right course of action 
in every emergency was authoritatively prescribed, 
there could be no excuse for wrong-doing, and no 
particular merit in doing right. In order to discover 
or invent “ merit,” therefore, it was necessary to find 
some different criterion by which actions could be 
judged. 


The moral test of righteousness seems to have been 
overlooked by Brahmanism, owing to the emphatic 
distinction which it drew between the inner world of 
the soul and the outer world of the body. It was the 
deeds of the body and not the motives of the soul 
which were supposed to mould themselves into new 
bodies. Intentions were, therefore, of no value in 
judging the body’s merits or demerits. To decide 
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what the “ merits ” of the body could be, the Brahmans 
had to fall back upon their theory that the soul’s 
highest happiness would be to free itself from its 
material environment, and enquire what the body 
could do to assist the soul in attaining that end. The 
result of this investigation was the discovery that— 
death being excluded—the disappearance of the body 
could only come about by attenuation—and this 
seemed a thing most likely to be assisted by bodily 
mortification or stultification. The theory of release 
by self-mortification seized powerfully upon the 
imaginations of many religious Hindus—embodying 
also as it did the idea of the punishment of sin—and 
they devoted themselves with the utmost ardour to 
various forms of asceticism. They flouted all personal 
comfort and all regard for outward appearance, and 
they laid upon themselves such cruel penances as not 
infrequently caused partial paralysis. At the same 
time, and by a different turn of the same idea, other 
fanatics gave themselves up to what was called 
“meditation ” but was really utter torpor of the mind 


and body. 


These strange methods of gaining merit have had 
followers ever since, but, in their extreme forms they 
have been practically confined to a few zealots and 
religious professionals. The common people have 
been obliged to find ways of attaining the same end, 
which were less at variance with common-sense and 
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their ordinary duties. They have had no great 
difficulty in doing so, as the priestly class have been 
very accommodating to them in this respect. There 
is no direction in which the priests have shown greater 
ingenuity than in devising and advertising means of 
salvation from the perils of transmigration. Pur- 
chases of immunities by means of sacrifices and gifts 
have been approved: proclamations have been made 
that extraordinary advantages would arise from 
pilgrimages to holy places; and the repetition of the 
prayers or phrases called “ Mantras” has been pro- 
nounced highly efficacious. There is not much differ- 
ence between this last method and “ meditation.” But 
sacrifices and gifts are much more out of keeping with 
the Brahmans’ abstract philosophy of the soul; and, 
in order to account for their efficacy, it has been 
necessary to acknowledge the existence of gods—at 
least as “illusions ”’—to whom the offerings could be 
made. The common people not unnaturally look upon 
these gods as something more tangible than illusions 
—as active realities—and seek their favour for objects 
less remote than the gains or losses to be hoped for 
in some future life. The principal desire and aim of 
the Hindu worshipper is to obtain what the Vishnu 
Purana promises :—‘“ He who pleases Vishnu obtains 
all terrestrial enjoyments, heaven, final liberation, and 
in a word, all his wishes find gratification with whom 
Vishnu is pleased.” 
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It will be seen that, while the Brahman ascetics are 
seeking to mortify the body, the common people are 
intent upon its gratification. Neither of these objects 
is inconsistent with Pantheism as the Brahmans con- 
ceive it. The doctrine that God is all things and all 
things are God, if taken alone, supplies no intellectual 
or moral test of human conduct at all. To be of ser- 
vice, it needs to be supplemented with an ideal by 
which actions and motives can be measured—an ideal 
which looks forward and upward to that “divine 
event ”—towards which all creation moves. 


The outstanding characteristics of Brahmanism are 
its pantheism, its peculiar theory of the punishment of 
sin, and its definition of sin by the rules of caste. The 
influence of Western thoughts and freedom has begun 
to stir both educated and outcast Hindus to seek some 
modification of the narrow limits which caste has im- 
posed. In the religious ferment which constantly 
exists in India, new schools of thought now and again 
spring up by which caste is repudiated. Among these 
the Brahmo Somaj and the Arya Somaj have been 
prominent. The Brahmo Somaj claims a broad 
catholicity of religious belief, while the Arya Somaj 
leans more to a purely Hindu reformation ; but a new 
canon of righteousness is needed, and the only right 
one is to be found in a recognition of the great 
Creator’s persistent effort to use every material and 
human agency for the improvement of the world. 
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The Brahman theory of the punishment of sin can- 
not satisfy the conscience. The conscience appeals 
for a change of conduct; and it dwells upon the evil 
consequences of sin in order to strengthen its plea. 
To attempt to anticipate those evil consequences does 
not appease the conscience, but a change of heart does. 
The Holy Spirit that rebukes is always willing to for- 
give the past for the sake of the future. “ How often 
shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive him? 
Till seven times?” said Peter. Jesus said unto him 
“T say not unto thee, until seven times; but, until 
seventy times seven.” For, while punishment is but 
the establishment of a rule, Mercy, like Divinity, uses 
every rule to a higher end. 


The idea of overcoming evil by spiritual agencies 
has entered into Brahmanism by way of Hinduism and 
in the form of reliance on the help of the Gods. It 
might have been supposed that a Pantheistic philo- 
sophy would have had no room for more gods than 
one. On the contrary, Brahmanism allows that the 
Supreme Spirit has manifested itself in multitudinous 
forms, and that it is entitled to adoration in every form 
im which its presence is recognized. The gods of 
ancient times were mortals who succeeded in gaining 
immortality by penances and austerities. In spite of 
their immortality, they are no longer worshipped ; but 
their place has been taken by newer gods, possessed 
of different attributes as well as different names. In 
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order to gather a better idea of the current beliefs in 
India concerning the divine beings, it will be advan- 
tageous to take a brief survey of an early period in 
Indian history. 


The Hindus are descended from the great Aryan 
race,—a portion of which early migrated from Central 
Asia to the country now known as Hindustan, driving 
out or subduing the Dravidians and other aboriginal 
peoples as they advanced. The Aryan people wor- 
shipped the elemental forces of Sun and Fire and 
Rain ; and, in the Vedas—their earliest writings—may 
also be traced an anticipation of the lofty conception 
of a supreme Being, self-existent and divine. They 
had no temples or idols, but they sacrificed to the gods 
both by offerings of food and the slaughter of animals. 
The Brahmans—their religious sages, poets, and 
priests—were regarded with respect and reverence; 
but there was still so much independence of thought, 
that the priests often had no little difficulty in enforc- 
ing a due regard to the ceremonials of devotion, and in 
drawing forth the liberality of their contemporaries 
towards themselves.* The iron-bound rules of caste, 
the prohibition of widow-marriages, and the interdic- 
tion of foreign travel, which hamper their descendants 
did not exist; and a belief in transmigration had not 
as yet entered their minds. 


* “Modern Hinduism,” by W. J. Wilkins. p. 145. 
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At. the time they first arrived in Hindustan, the 
Aryans were divided into tribes ; but after they passed 
the Punjaub, they entered a wide and level country 
which possessed no rugged physical barriers to keep 
the tribes isolated. This favoured the growth of 
larger political combinations. When the natives of 
the country had been mastered, warfare broke out be- 
tween the Aryan tribes themselves. In the struggles 
which followed, the power of religion to bind men and 
tribes together proved to be the determining factor ; 
and those who could call it forth—the Brahmans— 
gradually asserted their supremacy even over kings. 
To consolidate their position, the Brahmans empha- 
sized in every possible way the class distinctions exist- 
ing among the people, and endeavoured to separate 
permanently the priests, the warriors, the merchants, 
and the labourers. They further enhanced their own 
importance by continually increasing the multitude and 
the magnitude of the sacrifices which they demanded 
on behalf of the gods; and they elaborated a cere- 
monial which they declared to be indispensable—yet 
which none but themselves could perform—and which 
required the most punctilious observance to ensure its 
efficacy. 


At length the multiplication of sacrifices and the 
oppressive yoke of the Brahmans became intolerable ; 
and, whether prompted by this or not, there began to 
be questionings and speculations about religious 
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beliefs which led to the promulgation of new philoso- 
phies. The Brahmans were wise enough in their 
generation to accept those which did not directly attack 
their own authority. They embraced pantheism—the 
identity of the soul with the great Reality of which all 
phenomena were but passing shadows— ; and also the 
rewarding or punishment by transmigration of the acts 
of the soul committed through the body; but they 
could not in their own defence extend a like toleration 
to schools of thought which attacked the Vedas, the 
sacrifices and the rules of caste which they themselves 
had founded. The appearance of Buddhism, denying 
the gods; opposing to sacrifices and asceticism, its 
doctrine of meditation and good works; and appeal- 
ing to the common people against the tyranny of caste, 
by its doctrine of the equality of all men, was the 
signal for a revolution in public opinion which swept 
the Brahmans before it into prolonged obscurity. 


The religion of the Buddha, which will be described 
elsewhere, derived much of its influence from the lofty 
character of its founder. Gautama Sakyamuni—the 
Buddha—was at first exalted as a wise and saintly 
man; but eventually he became a mythical personage, 
and his life and relics were surrounded with an atmos- 
phere of miracle. Affection for this great man intro- 
duced an element of love into religion ; and his eleva- 
tion of Sympathy to a high place in his scheme of 
salvation, stirred the enthusiasm of his followers. 
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But his metaphysical philosophy—as opposed to his 
practical charity—was cold and unattractive. The 
mechanical fate which it held to be ordering the 
universe was unlovable and purposeless; and the 
highest reward which it offered to the faithful was to 
escape from the Wheel of Life. As this came to be 
felt—which was long after the Buddha’s death—the 
power of Buddhism over the hearts of its adherents 
began to wane, and the general dissatisfaction was fed 
by the behaviour of the Buddhist priests, who had 
turned their attention to multiplying monasteries and 
relics, and were rapidly becoming as corrupt and ex- 
tortionate as their predecessors.* The Brahmans 
seized the opportunity to supplant both the Buddha 
and his religion in the popular affection by adding 
to their way of escape from transmigration, deliver- 
ance by personal devotion to national heroes and local 
deities, among whom a new trio—Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva—came to the front. These three were some- 
times represented as personifications of the Supreme 
Sprit in the act of creating, preserving, ana destroy- 
ing “Maya”—the illusion of the world—but they 
gained most of their worshippers by more direct 
appeals to human nature. 


The most popular God of the three at the present 
* It may be that the revolt against Buddhism, and the earlier 


one against Brahmanism, both originated in a reaction against 
the oppressive covetousness of the priests. 
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day is Vishnu, who is supposed to have been incar- 
nated in many shapes and forms at different times in 
order to battle more successfully with the demons and 
perils whereby men are assailed. “He is the God 
selected by far the greater number of individuals as 
their saviour, protector, and friend, who rescues them 
from the power of evil, interests himself in their 
welfare, and finally admits them to his heaven.’* 
During the decline of Buddhism, he was no doubt put 
forward to Buddhist believers as a god who needed 
no animal sacrifices, and loved the human race like 
Buddha h:mself. In more recent times, his influence 
has been extended by the easy adaptation to his ser- 
vice of the animal worship existing among the wilder 
tribes of India. 


The god Siva has vastly more temples though less 
followers than Vishnu. He is a stern and terrible 
divinity, ruling by fear—in spite of the fact that in 
one of his characters he is represented as a kind of 
Bacchus; and the religious mendicants who are de- 
voted to him adopt a much harsher and rougher life 
than that of the Vaishnavas. Animal sacrifices, 
although never offered to him, are offered to his 
female counterpart—Durga; and probably when 
Hinduism was absorbing Buddhism, the office of Siva 
and Durga was to maintain the allegiance of the older 





* “Hinduism,” by Prof. Monier Williams. p. 100. 
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Brahmanical worshippers, who believed in the efficacy 
of austerities and the sacrifice of slaughtered beasts. 
Since then, Siva has drawn to himself the believers 
in demons and magic: as an abstract deity, he is 
supposed to be the great Destroyer; and as an 
embodiment of the destructive forces of nature 
making way for new life, he has come to be 
associated with reproduction. In this way, but by 
a gross perversion of ideas, he is also connected with 
certain sects which profess to adore his female 
consort, and which perform the darkest and most 
licentious rites. 


The creative God Brahma is now but little wor- 
shipped; but he is looked upon as the Lord and 
Father of all living beings. Brahma is reverenced as 
the real author of the inspired scriptures—the sacred 
Vedas—and the divine ancestor of the priestly Brah- 
mans. It is possible that, as the producer of all things 
he once hallowed a worship having for its principal 
feature an honourable reverence for the duty of re- 
production—a worship which has since become 
degraded and lost in the orgies associated with the 
“left-hand” followers of Siva. His consort, Saras- 
vati, is adored as the divine authoress of learning. 


The female consorts of these three deities are 
separately worshipped by a large section of devout 
Hindus, collectively known as Saktas. At its highest, 
the worship of female deities symbolizes the relation 
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of God to birth, but to coarse minds its peculiar 
feature is the sex of the divinities worshipped. In 
a country like India, where women have long been 
held as mere slaves to the desires of men, such a 
conception of the Godhead is not likely to lead to 
highmindedness, and in fact, the worst female 
characteristics are glorified. In Kali, the implaca- 
bility of an injured woman is magnified and exalted ; 
and even the style of address which the Saktas use 
towards the goddesses testifies to their belief that 
female divinities are susceptible to the most cutrage- 
ous flattery. The lowest and vilest of Hindu sects 
—among them the Vamacarins, of whom every 
decent Hindu is ashamed—worship the goddesses ; 
and in their ceremonies it is not surprising that the 
idea of Bhakti (love) becomes transformed and 
distorted into the worst shapes of lust. Saktism in 
its lowest developments is what the early Mission- 
aries called Buddhism, “ the devil’s caricature of true 
religion.” 


The Vamacarins and some of their principal 
scriptures—the Tantras—are peculiarly devoted to 
magic—the pursuit of extraordinary powers by 
mysterious rites. When magic is not actually a part 
of accepted religion it is often a remnant of some 
discredited -superstition of the past—an unconscious 
appeal to fallen gods against the tendencies of the 
times. It is particularly favoured by persons of base 
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and ignorant natures, and by men with restless 
ambitions but no force of character or sympathy 
for others to justify them. When it spreads 
among the common people—as is the case in India— 
it denotes a sense of hardship and oppression with no 
rational or well-grounded hope of escape. The fact 
that at the meetings of the Vamacarins, caste 1s sup- 
pressed shows that the burden of caste weighs heavily 
upon the people of India. 


The triumph of Hinduism over Buddhism was not 
merely a victory of personal devotion over mechanical 
piety, but also of the interests of this world over 
prospects of attaining happiness after death. Material 
benefits might possibly be expected from gods and 
goddesses, but not from the Buddhist Law and Wheel 
of Life. Tho extreme representatives of the pursuit 
of this world’s power and pleasure under religious 
forms are the Vamacarins: but Vaishnavism also 
appeals to Vishnu for help against a world menaced by 
evil; and Siva, the great destroyer, is resorted to for 
safety. 


The needs and burdens of the common people are 
the mainspring of popular religion in India; anu their 
sacrifices and offerings are usually prompted by mun- 
dane considerations. But one of the blessings most 
frequently sought at the hands of the gods is the gift 
of sons to perform religious duties of which none but 
sons are believed to be capable. These duties consist 
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in the performance of the customary funeral rites 
when a parent dies. Upon the proper solemnization 
of these rites, important issues in the world of spirits 
are supposed to depend. This religious encourage- 
ment of a desire for sons is very ancient, and no 
doubt began at some period in the early wars when 
the urgent need of the race for warriors made it in- 
cumbent upon every man to rear male children. To 
ensure his doing so, the conviction was instilled into 
him that upon his sons would depend his future wel- 
fare. Unfortunately, the perpetuation of this tradi- 
tion of male superiority has helped to injure the 
position of Indian women. 


It is well known that the lot of women in India is a 
sad one. The practices ofgirl-marriage, the seclusion 
of women, and the ill-treatment of widows do not need 
to be described or debated. The contempt which is 
felt by Hindus for females, their exclusion from direct 
participation in religion and their absolute subjection 
to their male guardians are entirely contrary to the 
spirit of modern civilization. The origin of this 
degradation of women is not to be found in the Hindu 
scriptures; and it probably arose from the racial 
pride of the ancient Aryans at the time of their settle- 
ment in India. At this period the Aryans seem to 
have been determined to build up the strongest 
barriers between themselves and the aboriginal 
peoples. The stringent regulations of caste were one 
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outcome of this determination. Another was the 
seclusion of women. The Aryan fear of any admix- 
ture of alien blood entering into the veins of their 
posterity was so great that it made them violently 
solicitous to isolate their women so completely that 
they could neither be persuaded nor forced to bear 
children to the native population. The first genera- 
tion of Aryan women, however, had been used to free- 
dom. In order to secure the acquiescence of subse- 
quent generations, the female children were married 
early, before they had any wills or desires of their 
own. They were placed under the guardianship of 
the husband’s family, which had the strongest reasons 
for preventing any misconduct: secluded from all con- 
tact with the world outside ; and finally enjoined, upon 
the severest penalties of social ostracism—to destroy 
themselves upon the decease of their husbands. A 
natural consequence of their imprisonment was to 
produce in them ignorance and degeneration. The 
necessity of every woman having a male guardian— 
accompanied by an increase in the proportion of 
women. to the population—also led to a rapid exten- 
sion of polygamy ; and, in the harem, the competition 
of several women for the favours of one man, resulted 
in their devotion to the cultivation of personal allure- 
ments, and a growth of jealousies and hatreds which 
debased the women still farther. Among men, con- 
tempt for women became general. Religion—adopt- 
ing the current opinions—condemned the female sex 
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to exclusion from its teachings except through the 
medium of males. It also adjudged them unworthy 
to enter heaven except by wifely submission, or to 
be released from transmigration by any other means 
than by passing through a future stage of being in the 
form of a man. The Brahmans were cruel enough 
to bring religion to the aid of widow-burning by a 
wicked mistranslation of a passage from the Vedas, 
and although there has since been some movement 
towards an improvement, religion in India is still 
associated with everything which helps to make for 
female unhappiness and degradation. Widow-burn- 
ing has now been prohibited by the English; but the 
widows are socially precluded from second marriage, 
and their lives are made wretched. As the proportion 
of such widows still in budding womanhood is larger 
than it otherwise would be owing to polygamy and 
early marriages, and their passions only have been 
cultivated, it is but natural that much immorality and 
abortion should be the result. The depth to which 
women have sunk in Hindu esteem is shown by the 
fact that the burden of rearing them is often con- 
sidered too great to be borne, and the practice of 
female infanticide has grown to an alarming extent. 


Dismissing for the present the female sex—which 
may be said to be known to Indian religion only by 
proxy—it will be seen from what has previously been 
said that Hinduism, when it is not engaged in exhaust- 
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ing its votaries for the sake of the life after death, 
is mainly occupied in seeking earthly blessings and 
immunity from real ills by the unpractical means of 
magic and formal worship. It is a religion whose 
benefits are monopolised by the priests. The labours 
and sufferings which it persuades its ordinary mem- 
bers to undergo—except in so far as the act of 
performing them yields mental satisfaction—produce 
no certain beneficial effects. Charity—which is, at 
best, only a palliative—is its most solid virtue. The 
demands of Hinduism aggravate the affliction of 
sufferers—whether from pain or sorrow—and the 
dying are subjected to the utmost discomfort in the 
most filthy surroundings. They wait with impatience 
in the mud and water of some sacred river the hour 
when they shall breathe their last. “Persons en- 
trusted with the care and nursing of a dying man at 
the burning ghat soon gets tired of their charge, and 
rather than minister to his comforts, are known to 
resort to artificial means, whereby death is acually 
accelerated. They unscrupulously pour the unwhole- 
some, muddy water of the river down his already 
choked throat, and in some cases suffocate him.”* 
The effects of Hinduism being thus antagonistic 
to its purpose, the need of the people of India for 
higher instruction is plainly evident. It is the work 
of the missionaries—and of all who are appointed to 





* “Modern Hinduism,” by Mr. W. i. Wilkins. p. 452. 
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be teachers in the land of Hindustan—to guide the 
people to a knowledge of the true evils of society: 
to show that the eyes of God are upon the future of 
the dwellers upon earth; and to demonstrate that it 
is by science and not by magic, that power and 
“liberation ” will be attained. Hinduism—by which 
is here meant the worship of the Gods—is, however, 
able to supply the people’s friends with one potent 
and beautiful lever for righteousness—the doctrine 
of Bhakti (love). Its own failure to profit by this 
doctrine arises from the unworthiness of the gods 
upon whom its affection is expended. Vishnu, the. 
only one of these gods who has any sympathy with 
mankind, comes down to earth solely to defend it 
from imaginary demons and impossible catastrophes. 
He is no example to men of real sacrifice or real 
insight into human hearts and human needs. The 
other gods are still less accessible to human emotion. 
What a godsend would be the example of the Good 
Shepherd, knowing His sheep by name and leading 
them out—that Good Shepherd who laid down His 
life for His sheep, not merely to defend them from 
imaginary terrors, but from actual wrong—the Good 
Shepherd of whom it is written, “ He shall feed his 
flock like a shepherd: he shall gather his lambs with 
his arm and carry them in his bosom, and shall gently 
lead those that are with young! ”* 





*“Tsaialy xl. 1¥. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE BUDDHISM OF SOUTHERN ASIA. 


Once upon a time there was a great artist, and he 
painted a magnificent picture. It was the picture of 
a superb man standing out in bold relief against a 
dark and mysterious background. The man’s face 
was lighted up with the glow of faith and love, and 
his attitude exhibited the most rapturous devotion of 
self-surrender. The picture was viewed by crowds 
of enthusiastic admirers, many of whom were moved 
to higher lives and noble deeds by the recollection of 
its loveliness. But among those who looked upon the 
picture were some who were impelled to inquire what 
object could possibly be great enough to call forth 
the reverent homage of so sublime a figure. Upon 
interrogating the painter, he merely pointed fo the 
painful intensification of the background, which led 
the eye to rest with relief upon the blank whiteness 
of the canvas beyond. “Peace,” said he, “it is 
peace.” 


Buddhism—the purest Buddhism—is the painter of 
the picture. Whatever may be said to the contrary, 
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the final hope of Buddhism is to escape from the 
troubled scenes of life into a stillness where nothing 
exists. By a dweller in the tropics such perfect rest 
may be coveted as the highest good; but to the 
children of the temperate zones—to whom God seems 
to have confided the future of the world—it appears 
to be the very antithesis of the Divine idea of 
goodness. 


Buddhism is partly the creation of that justly 
honoured man, Gautama Sakyamuni the Buddha; and 
partly the outcome of a popular reaction—which toox 
place in India about six centuries before Christ— 
against the binding rules of caste, and the excessive 
exactions in the shape of sacrifices and penances 
which were being made by the Brahmans. According 
to historical tradition, Gautama was a prince of the 
Sakya tribe, who was so greatly moved by compassion 
for human sorrow as to leave his palace and his loved 
ones to seek for all mankind a way of deliverance. 
After severely testing the merits of fasting and 
penance—the religious panaceas which were then in 
vogue—he came to the conclusion that they were 
utterly useless, and he resolutely abandoned them to 
search out a new path for himself. The fruit of his 
efforts was a conviction that salvation from life and 
its sorrows was only attainable by complete deliver- 
ance from transmigration—a deliverance to be 
achieved by the crucifixion of all earthly desires and 
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the cultivation of spiritual righteousness. Upon this 
foundation the purest Buddhism is built to this day. 


The rejection of penances and sacrifices by 
Gautama was his first open breach with the Brahmans ; 
but the whole trend of his thoughts from the be- 
ginning was in a different direction from that of the 
sages of Brahmanism. The Vedas were not written 
with a primary view to the removal of pain or trouble. 
The importance of the class distinctions embodied 
in caste—upon which the Brahmans laid such stress— 
disappeared in the presence of real trouble, and 
Gautama even admitted the oppressed women of 
India to be his followers. Moreover, the asceticism 
of the Brahman devotees—which had some relation 
with sin—showed no concern about suffering, and the 
very idea of physical “merit”-seeking was wholly 
opposed to the pure spirituality of the Buddha. 

The Order of Rehgious Mendicants founded by 
Gautama is an important feature of Buddhism. It 
was a natural development from his opinion that 
salvation is to be found in the abandonment of worldly 
desires. The regulations of the Order are a striking 
testimony to the practical wisdom of its founder. 
The monks were to detach themselves from practical 
life to devote themselves to meditation ; but they were 
not to make themselves an unwelcome burden on the 
community. They were to derive their entire means 
of support from unsolicited gifts; and to seek their 
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clothing—when not provided voluntarily—among the 
cast-off remnants to be found in waste places. They 
were required to keep the five commandments of the 
Buddha—not to kill, not to steal, not to commit 
adultery, not to he, and not to get intoxicated—but 
there was no compulsion upon them to obey any other 
authority or discipline than that prescribed by 
Gautama himself. Above all, they were free to 
return to the world whenever they chose and still 
remain faithful to the Buddha as lay brothers. 


The five commandments are binding upon all 
Buddhists: but loyal obedience to them is no more 
than a step to the possession of that breadth of 
sympathy which the Buddha proclaimed as essential ; 
and which makes Buddhism a name to conjure with, 
both in the East and in the West. Love to every 
living thing was taught by the Buddha as the duty 
of all who would attain the highest ranks of spiritual 
life—and so to Nirvana. Among his followers, Love 
is exalted in all its forms—charity, compassion, tolera- 
tion, kindliness, humanity, gentleness, affection. 
Buddhism is almost perfect as a religion—except for 
those in the forefront of the battle of life. 


The attraction of Buddhism for many Western 
minds is not so much in its teaching of Love as in 
its anticipation of the scientific theories of evolution 
and the reign of law. Buddhism teaches that “ every- 
thing is subject to the law of cause and effect, and 
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that everything is constantly though imperceptibly 
changing. There is no place where this law does not 
operate. To this universal law of composition and 
dissolution, men and gods form no exception; the 
unity of forces which constitutes a sentient being must 
sooner or later be dissolved; and it is only through 
ignorance and delusion that such a being indulges in 
the dream that it is a separate and self-existent 
entity.”* This doctrine is scientifically true in a sense, 
and so far as it goes; but Buddhism carries it farther 
—and too far—when it attempts to account for the 
inequalities of human life by assuming that the 
present condition and fortunes of each person are the 
automatic developments of his doings in a previous 
state of existence. In this way it sets its seal to a 
fatalistic doctrine; and any strong conviction of the 
power of fate (or of physical law) is always destructive 
of human endeavour, unless it is balanced by an equally 
strong conviction of the power of personality over 
law. At this point Buddhism fails. It possesses no 
notion of the personality of God working upwards 
to a diviner state of things; and it denies to man the 
possession of a self or soul capable of knowing the 
ways of God and fulfilling them. “ But now, mendi- 
cants, the learned disciple of the wise, has got 
rid of ignorance and acquired wisdom; and therefore 





* Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids’s “ Buddhism.” pp. 87/8. 
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the ideas ‘I am,’ ‘I shall be,’ ‘I shall,’ or ‘shall not 
have,’ material qualities or ideas, do not occur to him.”* 
In fact, man is not a single being, but a series of 
phenomena. There is within him no abiding 
principle whatever. 


This insufficient recognition of the potency of 
personality was one of the great contributory causes 
to the downfall of Buddhism in India. After the 
Buddha had passed away from this life, he was looked 
upon by the Buddhists themselves as no more than 
a man who was dead and gone. The reverence for 
his relics which subsequently sprang up was but little 
compensation for his personal absence, and there was 
no other personality to be looked for in Buddhism. 
It is true that attempts have since been made by the 
Buddhists of the Chinese Empire—the principal seat 
of Northern Buddhism—to introduce fresh person- 
alities into the religion by various grotesque devices— 
such as the acknowledgment of innumerable gods 
and demons, the worship of Buddhas yet to be born, 
and the priestly fraud of the living Buddhas; but 
Southern Buddhism—the Buddhism of Burmah, 
Siam, and Ceylon—which possesses in far greater 
measure the spirit and virtues of its founder, makes 
no effort to assist its votaries either to find or develop 
personality in connection with problems of the present 


* A condensed saying of Gautama, given in the Sutta Pitaka 
and quoted in Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids’s “Buddhism.” p. 95. 
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life and the present day, in any other way than by 
recalling the unworldly thoughts which the Buddha 
uttered more than two thousand years ago. How 
unfitted his teaching is to co-ordinate the knowledge 
and activities of the world of the 20th century will be 
seen from the fact that the meditative holiness which 
he demands has no practical object but to benefit the 
saint, and no evidence that it will do so save that of 
his own judgment. A mystical holiness is natural— 
and perhaps well suited—to the young, but the old 
require a more practical way of interpreting righteous- 
ness. 


The aloofness of Buddhism from problems of a 
public nature is strikingly illustrated in Mr. Fielding 
Hall’s work on Burma. Mr. Hall says “ Any such idea 
as a monk interfering in the affairs of State, or ex- 
pressing an opinion on war or law or finance, would 
appear to the Burmese a negation of their faith. .... 
I have never been able to hear of a single instance in 
which they even expressed an opinion, either as a body 
or as individuals, on any state matter.... As they 
abstained from state government, so they did from 
local government. The monastery was outside the 
village, and the monk outside the community. ... . 
And as Buddhism was, so it is, so it will remain. By 
its very nature it abhors all semblance of authority. 
It has proved that, under temptation such as no other 
religion has felt and resisted; it is a religion of each 
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man’s soul, not of governments and powers.”* Not 
only does it refuse to advise for the public good but 
it is powerless against public violence. “The law of 
the Buddha is against war—war of any kind at all— 
and there can be no exception.” “No soldier could 
be a fervent Buddhist; no nation of Buddhists could 
be good. soldiers; for not only does Buddhism 
not inculcate bravery, but it does not inculcate 
obedience.”t Such a faith “is a terrible handicap in 
any fight ; it delivers the people bound into the hands 
of the enemy.” So, in spite of the fact that Buddh- 
ism has at times exercised a beneficial influence over 
government through its control of the hearts of in- 
dividual rulers—as was the case in India in the days 
of the great King Asoka—it remains nevertheless a 
total failure as a means of co-ordinating the forces 
which make for righteousness, and of casting down 
the wickedness which sits in high places. 


It is fortunate for the Buddhist monks that they 
have been useful to society in other ways than that of 
being examples of holiness. In Burmese lands they 
have been the voluntary teachers of the children, and 
the guardians of learning and scholarship so far as it 





* “The Soul of a People.” pp. 86, 88, 90 and 92. 
+ “The Soul of a People.” pp. 76/7. 
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existed. Maybe they will become the great masters 
of natural science in future days. If they lose their 
vocation of teaching and find no alternative occupa- 
tion, it can hardly be doubted that those who remain 
monks for more than a brief spell will degenerate, and 
will eventually be dispensed with as an unnecessary 
incubus to a strenuous people. 


“The religion of the Buddha possesses one of the 
keys of the Kingdom of Heaven—Love. The 
religion of the Christ possesses the other—the doctrine 
of the Father, as interpreted by the Holy Spirit and 
the Crucified One. The idea of sacrifice is embodied 
in the popular legends of the Buddha’s transforma- 
tions before his human birth—but those legends show 
both the strength and weakness of Buddhism. In 
one of them he is said to have given his body—in the 
shape of a hare—to feed a starving tigress and her 
cubs. Truly the good are called upon to sacrifice 
themselves for the sake of higher life—but not for 
the strengthening of violence! 


The Buddha acknowledged himself to be one in a 
line of teachers. The Christ came after him to fulfil 
the prophets and not to uestroy them. Had they ever 
met in the flesh, what a wonderful meeting it would 
have been! Uninstructed as he was in the knowledge 
of a World-Creator, the Buddha would have found it 
hard to entertain the amazing thought of God mani- 
festing Himself in the flesh, but the Christ would 
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gladly have opened his arms to so true a lover of man- 
kind, and would have said to one who combined the 
virtues of Nathaniel and John, “ Behold an Israelite 
indeed, and one in whom there is no guile.” He 
would have been rejoiced to add “ Verily thou art 
Peter, and upon this Rock will I build my Church.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE CHINESE. 


Before the recent revolutionary movement in China, 
the inhabitants of that country might fairly have been 
described as an unregenerate nation. This does not 
mean that individual Chinese never passed through 
changes similar in some respects to Christian “ con- 
version.” The Chinese saying “the crooked tree, 
when it is large, will straighten itself ” appears to in- 
dicate that they did. Neither does it mean that the 
Chinese nation never embraced Christianity. That 
would have gone without saying. The meaning is 
that, before the reform movement, the spiritual out- 
look of the Chinese people, as a whole, was ancient 
and child-like. To become a modern nation, they 
needed to pass through a great spiritual change, which 
would unite them in the service of a supreme ideal, and 
create within them a deep sense of sympathy with 
others. 


Considering the evolutionary importance attached 
to national regeneration, the question may well be 
asked how it was that an unregenerated people did 
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not disappear, and even showed greater vitality than 
other nations which were more spiritually enlightened. 
Before proceeding to examine this question, it should 
perhaps be observed that national regeneration—like 
individual regeneration—is not necessarily preceded 
by serious transgression of the law. The vital in- 
stincts of primitive peoples like those of children may 
be right in the main. Where they fall short is rather 
in their behaviour to the world around them than in 
their habitual and inner life. The Chinese obeyed 
the laws of growth through instinct and custom— 
through habits which they clung to religiously without 
grasping their full import. The general indifference 
of the Chinese to accuracy in presenting facts showed 
their lack of the profound sincerity which forms the 
intellectual side of conversion. 


“ The function of the Soul is to co-ordinate the life 
of man with the life of the World.” At conversion 
“the power of Zove irradiates the entire world of life 
—life within, life without, and life presiding over 
all.”* An important feature in the character of the 
Chinese is a general absence of sympathy between 
man and man—not merely of universal love, but even 
of that fellow feeling which enables a person to under- 
stand and act considerately towards others.t This is 


2 ee ee Se 
* See page 1094. 
+ The greater part of this paragraph and most of the next will 
be found to consist of extracts taken with very little alteration 
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shown in the customary Chinese attitude towards those 
who are in any way physically deformed. According 
to the popular belief the lame, the blind, the deaf, the 
bald, the cross-eyed, are all persons to be avoided. 
The person who is so unfortunate as to be branded 
with some natural defect or acquired blemish will not 
go long without being reminded of the fact. It will 
not be singular if a man whose eyes are afflicted with 
strabismus hears an observation to the effect that 
“when the eyes look asquint, the heart is askew”; 
or if the man who has no hair is reminded that “ out 
of ten bald men, nine are deceitful, and the other 
would be so also, were he not dumb.” Side by side 
with the punctilious ceremony, which is so dear to the 
Chinese heart, is an apparent inability to perceive that 
some things must be disagreeable to other persons, 
and should for that reason be avoided. The family 
life of the Chinese also illustrates their lack of sym- 
pathy. Ailments of the women and children are apt 
to be treated by the men of the family as of no con- 
sequence. The young are always looked down upon. 
When a bright boy has been advised by Europeans to 
try to learn to read a little, although he could not go to 
school, he has often been unable to find anyone to 
tell him the characters, although there were plenty of 
reading men within reach who had abundant leisure. 





from ‘‘ Chinese Characteristics,” by the Rev. A. H. Smith, 22 
years a Missioner of the American Board in China. 
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The youngest of three travellers is proverbially made 
to take the brunt of all hardships. Unwillingness to 
give help to others, unless there is some special reason 
for doing so, is a trait that runs through Chinese social 
relations in manifold manifestations. In travelling in 
China the absence of helpful kindness on the part of 
the people towards strangers is conspicuous. It is a 
common proverb that to be poor at home is not to be 
counted as poverty, but to be poor when on the high 
road, away from home, will cost a man his life.” Dr. 
Macklin of Nanking, told us story after story of the 
way in which the Chinese would leave people in a 
dying condition on the road.* It is often difficult and 
frequently impossible for those who are taking a dead 
body home to secure admission to an inn. During a 
severe winter in Shantung it was reported that the . 
keeper of an inn refused to allow several travellers 
who were half-dead with cold to enter his inn, lest they 
should die there, but turned them into the street, where 
they all froze to death! One of the most striking of 
the many exhibitions of the Chinese lack of sympathy 
is to be found in their cruelty. The Chinese punish- 
ments in Manchu times were notoriously cruel; and it 
was said, “ Nothing so illustrates the proposition that, 
although the Chinese have ‘bowels’ they certainly 
have no ‘mercies’ as the deliberate routine cruelty 





* “Changing China,” by the Rev. Lord William Gascoyne- 
Cecil (1911). p. 67. 
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with which all Chinese prisoners are treated who can- 
not pay for their exemption.” 


Before the establishment of the Republic in China 
the general attitude of the governing powers towards 
the people was one of unhelpfulness. They did very 
little to which they were not impelled by fear of the 
loss of taxes. The Emperors and warrior lords of 
China were Manchus, and they did not trouble to 
educate themselves to govern. They let the Chinese 
manage their own affairs. Nevertheless they took the 
precaution to protect Manchu interests through the 
local commanders of Manchu troops, who were 
appointed to repress disorder, and at the same time 
keep a watch upon the civil magistrates. The people 
in like manner took no heed to public affairs. Con- 
fucius said “ He who is not in an office has no concern 
with plans for the administration of its duties,’ and 
this was the ordinary Chinese view of public matters. 
The people were each and all in the position of one 
who had no care or responsibility for what was done 
with the public property so long as he personally was 
not the loser. In fact, there was no recognized public 
property, for the very conception that a road, or that 
anything, belonged to “ the public” was altogether un- 
familiar to the Chinese mind. Not only did the 
Chinese feel no interest in “ public” property but all 
such property, if unprotecteu and available, was a mark 
for theft. The question was sometimes asked by 
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Europeans whether the Chinese had any patriotism at 
all. A strong national feeling existed—especially 
among the literary classes—to which much of the 
hostility exhibited to foreigners and their inventions 
was to be traced ; but, before the Reform movement, 
no considerable body of Chinese showed any desire to 
serve their country, because it was their country, aside 
from the prospect of personal emolument.* Accord- 
ing to Mr. E. H. Parker there was not one single 
instance in Chinese history of a sustained, noble, 
generous, and brave patriotic movement; “all emo- 
tional zeal is family or parochial; there is no frater- 
nity.” + 

To follow up the ramifications of this lack of mutual 
understanding and goodwill in Chinese character, and 
show how it produced suspiciousness, want of sincerity, 
disinclination ever to appear in the wrong, sham bene- 
volence, and the like would be interesting. It is more 
to the purpose, however, to trace the grave conse- 
quences of selfishness upon the lives and surroundings 
of the people, and to see how in spite of its disruptive 
tendencies, they continued to survive and multiply. 


The selfishness of a nation usually injures future 
generations by causing sterility, waste, or the disloca- 





* See “‘ Chinese Characteristics,” pages 109, 111, 112, 196-95 
203, 205, 207-9, and 213. 


+ “China and Religion.” p. 269. 
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tion of society. A great deal of sexual immorality 
exists in China, but any general tendency to avoid rear- 
ing children has been resisted not only by the growth 
of a strong instinctive desire for progeny, but by 
the insistent demands of ancestor worship. Although 
the worship of ancestors makes the parent more 1m- 
portant than the children, it lays down as one of the 
most important duties of the “ filial piety ” which it 
consecrates, a stern obligation to continue the family. 
It is a saying of Mencius that “ There are three things 
which are unfilial, and to have no posterity is the 
greatest of them.” To avoid this reproach the sons of 
a Chinese family must be married as early as possible.* 
This contrivance for securing the perpetuation of the 
race closely resembles the one existing in India, by 
which early marriages are brought about in order that 
sons may be born to perform the funeral sacrifices of 
the dead. 

The strong instinctive desire for progeny which has 
been developed in the Chinese—exerting itself with- 
out regard to the conditions in which the children will 
have to live—is no doubt one of the principal causes 
of the enormous population of China. In conjunction 
with a rapacious officialdom, and the lack of any 
general consideration on the part of the governing 
classes for the welfare of their humbler brethren, it 
also accounts for the fact that the extraordinary in- 





* See “Chinese Characteristics.” p. 178. 
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dustry for which the Chinese are noted only serves to 
secure for the people, as a whole, a bare subsistence 
amid circumstances of grinding poverty. “The only 
wealth in many prosperous Chinese villages consists of 
a woman, a ‘water buffalo, a pig and a few fowls; 
iron pans for cooking, a rough spinning machine, a 
few strings of cash, and suits of silk or cotton clothes ; 
with lumps of salt or ounces of opium for barter. 
This being the condition of Chinese wealth as I have 
myself seen it in half a dozen provinces, it may be 
easily imagined what the different degrees of poverty 
must be.”* The decay of works of public utility 
through careless inattention has tended to make exist- 
ence itself more and more precarious. 


That under the regime of selfishness an enormous 
waste of public property has taken place in China 
may be gathered from the fact that during Manchu 
times, a large part of the taxes actually collected was 
never received in the Imperial exchequer, but diverted 
to private pockets on the way. It is true that Chinese 
officials were not properly paid, and that without some 
irregular means of supplying themselves with funds 
they would have been unable to carry on their duties 
at all; but the rapidity with which many of them made 
their fortunes shows that under proper management 





* “China,” by Mr. E. H. Parker, formerly H.M. Consul at 
Kiungchow, 
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a far larger proportion of the people’s money might 
have been employed for the people’s good. A 
further evidence of the ruinous extravagance of 
Chinese methods is the universal failure to keep neces- 
sary public worksin order. “ Nothing is kept in sound 
repair. When a dike gives way it is patched up, when 
a bridge threatens to fall down, it is shored up.. The 
Yellow River is a standing instance of the incom- 
petency and dishonesty of these officials. A mighty 
stream which, if properly engineered, might be made 
a busy highway for the transport of merchandise across 
the breadth of the empire, has been allowed to become 
impassable for traffic, and a constant source of alarm 
and danger to the districts bordering on its banks. 
The Grand Canal, again, whose surface in the Middle 
Ages was crowded with richly freighted barques, is 
now barely navigable by small boats, even in those 
parts where water is still to be found, and through a 
large portion of its course, the bed lies dry. The paved 
highways of the empire, which excited the admiration 
of early European travellers in China, are now in a 
state of disrepair, so full of holes and ruts that they 
are deserted for the tracks by the sides which, though 
quagmires in wet weather, and inches deep in dust in 
dry seasons, are held to be preferable to the roads. 
The regulation of weights and measures and other 
commissariat duties entrusted to the Board of Works, 
all share in the same neglect and dishonesty which 
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characterize the engineering departments.”* It is true 
that under the late Manchu rulers the armies of China 
were improved at great expense, and that new inven- 
tions and methods such as mills, steamship companies, 
telegraphs, telephones, and electricity, were taken up 
with more or less success, but if European pressure 
had been withdrawn, the public funds applieu to those 
purposes would speedily have disappeared or fallen 
into the hands of those who could best exploit them 
for their own ends. 


The social friction which might naturally have been 
expected to follow from the exclusive selfishness of 
the Chinese has found a corrective in the rigid forms 
of Chinese politeness and Chinese social order. “ The 
difficulty of Occidental appreciation of Chinese polite- 
ness is that we have in mind such ideas as are embodied 
in the definition that ‘ politeness is real kindness kindly 
expressed.’ In China, politeness is nothing of the sort. 
These expressions simply help to keep in view those 
fixed relations of graduated superiority which are re- 
garded as essential to the conservation of society.’T 
They have no concern with the individual to whom 
they are addressed, and must needs be attended to 
regardless of his wishes. The relation between each 


* “ Society in China,’ by Professor R. K. Douglas, pp. 56/57- 
See also “ Changing China.” pp. 62-5. 


+ “Chinese Characteristics.” p. 36. 
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person and his relatives, his neighbours, his superiors, 
and his inferiors, is fixed by custom, and in the absence 
of any spirit of mutual adjustment, such a mechanical 
arrangement is indispensable to the continuance of 
social intercourse. Hence the immense importance 
which ceremonial correctness has assumed in the eyes 
of the Chinese, and the contempt with which they 
regard the barbarian who is not merely ignorant of 
their social usages, but even foolish enough to think 
them beneath his attention. 


The political constitution of China under the 
Manchus provided numerous checks and counter- 
checks against the dangers of individualism. The 
underlying principle of Manchu Government was the 
preservation of stability. The most onerous duty of 
Chinese statesmen was to prevent disorder from be- 
coming acute. The code of laws was mainly directed to 
keeping the people quiet and loyal,* and any irregular 
proceeding on the part of officials in administering 
them was condoned as long as it did not create dis- 
turbance among the people. A potent means of pre- 
serving tranquillity was the system of “ mutual respon- 
sibility ” under which the relatives and neighbours of 
a criminal were held guilty and punished for not pre- 
venting the commission of the crime. Ignorance of 
the criminal’s intention was no excuse. “It is vain to 





* “Society in China,” by Professor R. K. Douglas. p. 64. 
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reply ‘I did not know. You are a neighbour and 
therefore must have known.”* In the case of very 
grave offences the neighbours of the culprit must 
evidently have been guilty of a serious dereliction of 
duty in not having exercised a better moral and refor- 
matory influence upon him. Responsibility for, 
disasters—even those arising from purely physical 
causes—was laid upon all those in authority in the dis- 
tricts where the trouble occurred, and severe penalties 
were often imposed when every possible effort was 
known to have been made to avert the calamity. The 
Emperor himself was held to be liable for any general 
decline in the prosperity of the nation. It is evident 
that where success was liable to be turned into failure 
by such accidents, ambition must have felt itself 
peculiarly under the arresting sway of destiny. The 
system of entrance to Government appointments by 
examination in the ancient classical and literary authors 
of China—whether intended for that purpose or not— 
served as a further check upon ambitious natures, by 
leading them to court distinction through the study 
and refinement of established opinions, instead of by 
developing organizing power, and cultivating an intim- 
ate knowledge of facts. The policy of Manchu states- 
manship was to restrict personal initiative in every 
way and, for the sake of order, to bar the path of pro- 
gress. 





* “Chinese Characteristics.” p. 229. 
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The Chinese are by nature a contented people— 
even more contented than their wealthy European 
neighbours. “The truth seems to be that a Chinese is 
a being formed for contentment, as the fin of the fish 
is formed for the water, or the wing of the bird for the 
air. Even the multitudes who are insufficiently clothed 
and inadequately fed preserve their serenity of spirit 
in a way which to us appears marvellous. He is gifted 
with a matchless patience, and with unparalleled for- 
bearance under ills, the causes of which are perceived 
to be beyond his reach. As a rule, he has a happy ~ 
temperament, no nervous system to speak of, and a 
digestion like that of the ostrich.”* In other words, 
long-continued adyersity—perhaps assisted by a 
horrible superstition which led to ailing children being 
ill-treated and exposed in such a way as frequently to 
cause their deatht—has ended in the survival of the 
fittest. The native of China has come to be endowed 
with extraordinary vitality, amazing patience and per- 
severance in the face of obstacles, and an endurance 
which defies despair. In philosophy, he has long been 
a fatalist who believed all things to be governed by 
forces over which he had no control, and against which 





* “Chinese Characteristics.” pp. 166 and 167. 


+ The Chinese have shared with many other peoples the be- 
lief in a multitude of good and evil spirits; and the obstinate 
illness of children has at times been attributed to demoniacal 
possession. 
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it was useless to struggle. “For these reasons, and 
others which we have imperfectly expressed, instead 
of spending his energies in butting against stone walls, 
which he has found to be more or less unyielding, he 
simply submits for the most part without serious com- 
plaint to what he cannot help. In short, a Chinese 
knows how to abound and he knows how to want, and, 
what is of capital importance, he knows how to be 
contented in either condition.”* 


The contentment and hardiness of the Chinese, 
however, were insufficient to furnish armour of proof 
against all the misfortunes which they brought upon 
themselves or failed to avert. “Vast numbers of 
people die every year of diseases which are entirely 
preventable.” Small-pox is ever present in China. 
Throughout all the central and southern provinces 
leprosy is epidemic. Ep:demics of cholera and 
diphtheria sweep over the land. Tumours are very 
common, and, as the use of the knife is practically 
forbidden, the sufferers fail to get the relief which 
practical surgery can afford.t In Mongolia, eye and 
skin diseases are common, and rheumatism is preva- 
lent. Mongolian women work hard and are badly 





* “Chinese Characteristics.” p. 167. 
+ See “Society in China.” pp. 95, 153, 154, and 156. 


~ “Among the Mongols,” by the Rev. J. Gilmour, M.A. 
pp. 175 and 176. 
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treated, with the result that, although they look strong, 
hardy, and healthy, almost every one who has passed 
the stage of girlhood has some chronic malady or 
suffering.* 


“The provinces of China with which foreigners 
are most familiar are seldom altogether free from 
disasters due to flood, drought, and resultant famine. 
The woes inflicted upon extensive regions by the 
overflows of the Yellow River, and its sudden changes 
of channel, have been past all computation or 
comprehension. Thousands of villages have been 
annihilated, and the wretched inhabitants who have 
escaped death by flood have been driven forth as 
wanderers on the face of the earth, without homes 
and without hope.’t “A large amount of food was 
sent by the famine funds on one occasion, but it was 
very difficult to induce the officials to allow it to enter 
the famine district. The Chinese used the custom- 
houses to engineer a corner in rice. Early in the 
famine certain rich men bought up rice freely, with 
the result that it rose to a very high figure, so that 
round the area of famine and desolation there was an 
area of scarcity and shortage.”{} There were other 
serious evils constantly menacing the Chinese through 


* Iba. pinks 
+ “Chinese Characteristics.” pp. 159 and 160. 
+ “Changing China.” p. 58. 
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their system of government. “Unhappily for the 
Chinese, their judicial system makes the lives and 
liberty of the people matters of constant uncertainty 
and doubt.”* “The necessity which compels 
mandarins to discover at any cost the perpetrators of 
crimes, often means ruin and sometimes death to 
innocent persons.”t Until the Boxer troubles of 1900, 
torture was used to extract confessions,t and untried 
prisoners were often kept in prison for long periods. 
The deliberate routine cruelty with which all prisoners 
were treated has already been mentioned. In 
summer, the filth and pestilent air of the prisons bred 
disease, while in winter, the inmates were pierced to 
the bone with wind and cold. A small maggot 
infested Chinese prisons, which sought to crawl into 
the wounds of the prisoners—and few who entered 
a Chinese prison were without them, whether caused 
by the way they were bound, or the blows to which 
they had been subjected. Bound and helpless, the 
poor prisoner could not save himself from the attacks 
of these creatures, although he knew full well that 
if they once succeeded in reaching his lacerated skin, 





= Society in China.” p,. 95. 

+ ‘Society in China.” p. g2. 

t After the failure of that rising, Yuan Shi Kai forced the 
abolition of torture in the examination and punishment of 
criminals. “To-morrow in the East” (1906), by Mr. Douglas 
Story. 
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there was the certainty of a fearful, lingering, and 
agonizing death before him.* Terrible were the 
punishments in China, and yet so closely were they 
bound up with the spiritual and physical condition of 
its people, that even Mr. A. H. Smith thought any 
amelioration of them would probably be impracticable 
without a thoroughgoing reformation of the Chinese 
people as individuals. “ Physical force,” he says, 
“cannot be abandoned until some moral force is at 
hand adequate to take its place.”+ 


As religion is the great spring of moral force, the 
enquiry at once suggests itself whether the Chinese 
have any religion, and, if they have, why it does not 
supply what is needed. The Chinese have three 
religions; but these religions while they supply moral 
restraints and incentives of various kinds do not exert 
the potent influence of broad human sympathy. An 
examination of them will show this clearly. The best- 
known of the religions of China is, of course, the Con- 
fucian. It is worthy of note that a period of civil dis- 
order brought forth Confucius. Confucius was the 
great Pedagogue of China; the fountain of Classical 
knowledge ; and the monitor of the unruly, constantly 
endeavouring to persuade them by example and pre- 
cept to obey the wisdom of their elders. Without the 





* See Sir H. Lock’s “ Narrative of Events in China,” quoted 
in “Society in China.” pp. 54 and 55. 


+ ‘‘Chinese Characteristics.’ p. 214. 
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use of the stick—physical force—he was naturally 
unable to accomplish much in his own generation; but 
when, in later years, individualism had perfected its 
work by bringing about despotism, and despotic 
strength itself had striven in vain to destroy learning 
on account of its unwarlike tendencies, Confucianism 
came by its own. Every scrap of Confucian lore was 
eagerly sought for and highly treasured; and on the 
appearance of a new and more stable dynasty, 
Confucianism became the mortar of society, and its 
firm holdfast against social dissolution. 


The life and teachings of Confucius do not greatly 
—perhaps not sufficiently—impress Europeans. He 
was a great student of Chinese history and a collector 
of Chinese learning. As a teacher, he gained numer- 
ous pupils, and at one period made himself so much 
esteemed that he was entrusted with Offices of State 
in the principality where he resided. These he is said 
to have fulfilled with amazing success; and to have 
resigned quite voluntarily when his lord was induced 
by envious rivals to neglect his advice.* The rest of 
his life was spent in teaching, and in trying to persuade 
the local dignitaries to adopt his theories of govern- 
ment, or to place him once more in a position to give 
effect tothem. His non-success was only what was to 
be expected in the unsettled state of the political 


* This was the “ Great Renunciation” of Confucius’s Life. 
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situation. A decisive victory of some kind was abso- 
lutely indispensable, before such an ideal State as 
Confucius conceived—based upon the good example 
of its rulers and the submissiveness to authority of its 
subjects—could be secure from interruption long 
enough to establish itself. Confucius does not 
appear to have given any thought to devising 
practical means of bringing about peace or material 
prosperity. The agencies upon which he relied for 
the general improvement of society were the force of 
example and the regulation of. the minor details of 
life, not in accordance with practical ends, but with 
moral motives and historical precedents. 


The question has often been discussed whether 
Confucianism is a philosophy or a religion. So far as 
Confucianism inspires its followers to strive after 
Ideality by conforming to the understood laws of the 
Source of Being, it is clearly a religion—although a 
very limited one. Confucius himself spoke little 
about Heaven; but he unquestionably accepted the 
doctrine of the ancients concerning destiny. Accord- 
ing to this, Heaven confers upon everything which 
exists a “destiny,” consisting of a span of life and a 
distinctive character. All menare born good. “‘ The 
Great God,’ says T’ang, ‘has conferred even on the 
inferior people a moral sense, by obeying which they 
attain a constant nature.’ Or, in other words, Heaven, 
in giving birth to all people, has affixed to everything 
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a corresponding law, which it is the duty of men to 
watch, listen to, understand and obey.”* The natures 
of all men are nearly alike, but in practice they get to 
be wide apart. The first step on the road to perfec- 
tion is to arrive at sincerity of purpose by learning 
what is good. “The ancients ... wishing to be 
sincere in their thoughts first extended to the utmost 
their knowledge. Such extension of knowledge lay 
in the investigation of things. Their knowledge being 
complete, their thoughts were sincere. Their thoughts 
being sincere, their hearts were then rectified. Their 
hearts being rectified, their persons were cultivated. 
Their persons being cultivated, their families were 
regulated. Their families being regulated, their states 
were rightly governed. Their states being rightly 
governed, the whole empire was made tranquil and 
happy.” + 

As the foregoing quotation shows, understanding 
and regulation form the most prominent features of 
the Confucian religion ; but the real progress of learn- 
ing in China was greatly hampered by Confucius’s firm 
conviction that knowledge is more successfully pur- 
sued by studying the sayings and doings of the 





* « Confucianism and Taoism,” by Professor R. K. Douglas. 
p. 69. 

+ “The Great Learning,” quoted by Professor R. K. Douglas 
in “Confucianism.” p. 92. For a full translation of ‘“ The 
Great Learning’? see “The Confucian Analects,” by Mr. W. 
Jennings, M.A. pp. 26/28. — 
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ancients than by independent thought.” “I have been 
the whole day,” said Confucius, “ without eating, and 
the whole night without sleeping, occupied with think- 
ing. But it is of no use, the better plan is to learn.” 
This reliance upon antiquity was not an unimportant 
part of his plans for reform. It was required to give 
an appearance of solidity to the claims for propriety 
which Confucius was putting forward. Respect for 
propriety was itself a device—adopted on account of 
the absence of sympathetic adjustment and social 
equality—to check the forces of disorder which were 
then rampant in China. Confucius’s regard for pro- 
priety—or at least for etiquette—was nothing less than 
amazing. From his very childhood he is said to have 
shown his love for ritual and, even as a boy, to have 
played at the arrangement of vessels and at postures 
of ceremony. In his later days he insisted on every 
minute detail of life being carefully adjusted in 
accordance with precedent. In the family circle, just 
as at Court, he maintained that every trifle, however 
small, should be governed by propriety—even to the 
number of meals to be eaten daily, and the posture to 
be assumed in bed. From this rigid adherence to 
etiquette arises that extreme cultivation of manners 
which prevails in China, and which nourishes the native 
contempt for foreigners no less than it excites the 
busy European to useless exasperation. 

A man who sincerely desires to live according to the 
dictates of his better self, will naturally be desirous of 
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ordering his life aright—with propriety, as Confucius - 
would say. He will show reverence and obedience to 
his superiors, faithfulness to his friends, and humane- 
ness or benevolence to his inferiors. These were 
among the principal virtues applauded by Confucius. 
The dutiful reverence to superiors, and the humane 
benevolence to inferiors, admired by Confucius must 
however, be understood in their true relation to his 
patriarchal view of society. He regardea the family 
as the social unit, and the nation as a larger family. 
Within the family he held that respect for elders 
should take the form of a “ filial piety ” such as com- 
pelled the children to anticipate and fulfil every wish 
of their parents without exception, and even to show 
submissiveness to their elder brethren. in the larger 
family of the state, he maintained that the duty of 
subjects was to show similar obedience to kings, whose 
“divine right to govern wrong” would be held in 
check by the active agency of Heaven in causing re- 
bellion, and raising up other kings to depose wrong- 
doers. The duty of kings to subjects was to show 
benevolence. 


The virtue of “humaneness,” “benevolence,” or 
“ philanthropy,” as it is variously called, upon which 
Confucius constantly dwelt, has so much resemblance 
to sympathy as to appear almost identical with it,* 





* On one occasion he defined it as “love to man.” (Con- 
fucian Analects. Book XII. Sec. 22.) 
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especially when some of the most beautiful sayings of 
the Great Master are remembered. For instance, 
when one of Confucius’s disciples asked him what was 
the greatest desire of his heart, he replied, “It is this 
—in regard to old people to give them quiet and com- 
fort; in regard to friends to be faithful to them; in 
regard to the young, to treat them with fostering affec- 
tion and kindness.”* On closer examination, how- 
ever, it will be found that—except as regards respect 
for old age and loyalty to friends—the “ humaneness ” 
_or “benevolence ” of Confucius is almost always por- 
trayed as a virtue of superior personst The 
“Superior man” was said to be the embodiment of 
benevolence, which was the root of righteousness and 
the complete virtue of the original heart. Benevolence 
embraced four different qualities—reciprocity or like- 
mindedness (Shu), loyalty, reverence, and faith, or 
rather faithfulness. When Tze-kung, one of Con- 
fucius’s disciples, asked him the question “Is there 
one word upon which the whole life may proceed,” the 
Master replied, “Is not reciprocity such a word? 
What you do not yourself desire, do not put before 





* Confucian Analects. Book V. Sec. 2s. 


+ Dr. Edkins says in “ Religion in China,” p. 118, “‘ Accord- 
ing to the Confucian School, the universal obligation to love 


mankind must be carefully limited and regulated by the social 
relations.” 
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others.’* It will be observed that, whether such was 
the intention or not, the negative form of the answer 
gives it the appearance of suggesting prudence, rather 
than generosity,t and this view of it receives some 
additional colour from the explanation of “ recipro- 
city” given by Confucius on another occasion. “In 
explaining what he meant by reciprocity Confucius 
found it easier to describe it by showing what is not 
reciprocity. When a sovereign who is incapable of 
transacting business expects his ministers to serve 
him: a man who is incapable of filial piety expects 
his son to acknowledge his indebtedness to him: a 
brother who is incapable of respect expects his younger 
brother to show him deference: these severally do not 
display reciprocity.”* From this it would seem that 
reciprocity suggests the setting of a good example for 
fear of inviting misbehaviour, rather than the spontan- 
eous kindliness of a sympathetic nature acting as it 
would have others do. 


The force of example is the great motive power of 
the Confucian plan of society. Everyone recognizes 
it as a great factor for good or evil in the social world ; 
and no doubt the rulers of the petty Chinese states 


* Confucian Analects. Book VII. Sec. 23. 


+ It is only fair to Confucius to say that some of those who 
should know regard his answer as the equivalent of “Do unto 
others as you would they should do unto you.” 


* “Confucianism.” p. 111. 
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where Confucius lived exerted a much more powerful 
personal influence over their subjects than anyone— 
even the greatest outstanding personality—does in 
the mighty Empires of to-day. But, in Confucius’s 
eyes, example was almost omnipotent. When the 
usurping head of an important family consulted with 
Confucius about the suppression of robbers in his dis- 
trict, he was told “ If you, sir, were not covetous, neither 
would they steal, even were you to bribe them to do 
to.* 

In the same strain is another of Confucius’s remarks. 
“ Suppose (the ruler) to possess true kingly qualities, 
then surely after one generation there would be good- 
will among men.”+ In the ancient Shoo-king it was 
asserted that good and bad governments depend 
upon the characters of their various officers. 
Confucius reiterated this dictum, and enlarged 
upon the necessity of employing only men of 
virtue and talents. “With the right men,” he 
said, “the growth of government is rapid. There- 
fore the administration of government lies in getting 
proper men. Such men are to be got by means of the 
ruler’s own character. The character is to be culti- 
vated by his treading in the ways of duty.”t If this 





* Analects. Book XII. Sec. 18. 


+ Analects. Book XIII. Sec. 12, According to Mr. Jennings 
the Chinese reckon a generation at 30 years. , 


t Confucianism. p. 137. 
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course was followed, Confucius claimed that his ideal 
of good government would be fulfilled. “Those who 
are near will be made happy, and those who are far 
off will be attracted.” Nothing has done more to 
maintain the existing order of things in China than 
the old doctrine which he enforced that sovereigns 
were placed on the throne by heaven, and that their 
right to the sceptre lasted as long as they walked in the 
heavenly path and obeyed the heavenly decrees. The 
departure from virtue was the signal for their celestial 
condemnation, and absolved their subjects from the 
duty of obedience. 


It now remains to sum up what has been advanced 
concerning the history and function of Confucianism. 
Its founder was a man who lived in the dark ages of 
Chinese anarchy, and who taught that if the people 
would only order their lives as their wisest ancestors 
did, peace and prosperity would follow. He, himself, 
imitated the practices which he considered praise- 
worthy, and called upon the rulers of the people to set 
a similar example. In vain he tried to convince his 
contemporaries, and offered his services for the estab- 
lishment of order. His opinions were despised and 
rejected ; and his help was refused as soon as it was 
discovered that he declined to take office unless his 
advice was followed. Later generations admired his 
probity, and took his system to their hearts. From 
that time forward until this day, the preservation of 
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order in China has rested upon the rules of policy and 
propriety which he maintained. 


It must not be supposed that Confucius was the 
only prophet to the anarchical age in which he lived, 
or that his remedies were the only ones put forward to 
cure the social evils of the time. Lao-tsze, the Keeper 
of the Archives at the Royal Court of Chow,—of 
which the glories were fast disappearing—advocated 
a philosophy and course of conduct widely different, 
and in many respects opposed to the teachings of Con- 
fucius. He was a bolder thinker and an older man 
than Confucius, who is said to have been completely 
puzzled by him, and to have looked up to him with 
admiration and astonishment. The Tao-tih-King, of 
which Lao is the reputed author, has become the 
foundation of a second religion—the religion of 
Taoism.* 


The word “ Tao” was used by both Confucius and 
Lao-tsze to indicate “the proper Way ” to live, but 
Lao gave it a much more extended signification. He 
made it to include the whole Way or Course of Nature, 
and thus to be almost synonymous with “God.” 


* For confirmation of the following description of Taoism 
the translation of the Tao-tih-King, given in Mr. E. H. Parker’s 
“China and Religion” and “ Lao-tsze” by Major-Gen. G. G. 
Alexander, C.B., may be consulted. See also “ Chinese Litera- 
ture,” by Prof. H. A. Giles, M.A.; LL.D. (Aberd.), late H.B.M. 
Consul at Ningpo. 
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According to him, Tao underlies all things. It is the 
source of all good, and the Supreme Ideal to be 
attained. Perfection in this life and independence of 
bodily dissolution are the rewards of “being con- 
formed to its likeness.” Thus far the teachings of 
Lao will meet with the assent of most men, whatever 
their peculiar views on religious matters. His great 
rock of stumbling is to be found at the usual place— 
where he attempts to define the attributes of Tao, and 
present “ the whole duty of man.” 


The characteristics of Tao which are most strongly 
insisted upon by Lao-tsze and his chief apostle 
Chwang-tsze are its universality and its tranquility. 
Tao penetrates everything and is the cause of all wise 
action, yet it is never seen to move and is entirely 
passionless and calm. To be like it, the wise man 
should desire nothing and attempt nothing ; he should 
not even seek after wisdom ; and, if he be a ruler, he 
will best advance the interests of his people by not 
interfering with their activities. Justice and benevol- 
ence will then flow from him spontaneously ; and the 
conventional “ justice,’ “benevolence,’ and “ pro- 
priety ” recommended by Confucius will become un- 
necessary, and be seen to be nothing more than the 
last evidences of degeneration. Above all things, the 
wise man should be natural—a man of peace and 
humility, overcoming evil with good. 


In order to understand this conception of Lao-tsze, 
L 
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the circumstances in which it was promulgated should 
be taken into account. Confucius and Lao-tsze both 
found themselves face to face with a period of grow- 
ing disorder and lawlessness. Lao, like Confucius, 
saw that it was necessary for some curb to be put upon 
the impetuous passions and self-will of men, but while 
Confucius thought they could be restrained by a yoke 
of rigid etiquette, Lao laughed his ideas to scorn and 
claimed their subordination to the influence of a 
Higher Power. Perceiving that the existing disorder 
arose from the activities of individual men engaged in 
pursuing their personal aims, he attributed all that was 
good to the working of an intangible but omnipotent 
Creator; and he declared that, if men would but be 
content to become mere channels of the Divine Spirit, 
all things would arrange themselves aright. Perfect 
harmony and prosperity would follow both in public 
and private affairs. 


It is hardly necessary at this stage to justify Lao- 
tsze’s method of attacking selfishness by exalting the 
spiritual above the material, and endeavouring to draw 
men’s thoughts away from the narrow sphere of their 
own interests to the wider horizons of the Universal 
Maker; but he certainly went wrong in his attempt to 
impose absolute passivity upon the human intellect. 
In effect, he was the champion of Instinct against 
Reason; bidding men to live like the animals which 
obey the impulses of the moment, oblivious of conse- 
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quences. To throw over the help of Reason in this 
way is to leave the happiness of men to be worked out 
by the slow exterminating processes of Evolution in- 
stead of by the much shorter and pleasanter ones 
which can be provided by wise foresight and co-opera- 
tion. 


A little consideration will make it plain that while 
Lao-tsze’s appeal to men to obey a Higher Power 
would attract to him a number of followers, his in- 
junctions to them to do nothing would soon lead to 
mischief, and be thought to possess some less recondite 
explanation than the possibility of a beneficial effect 
being exerted upon society by abstinence from its 
ordinary pursuits. What actually happened was just 
what might have been anticipated. Lao’s real object 
of checking anarchy was forgotten, and his command 
to his disciples to become “ empty vessels ” of Tao was 
understood to mean that occult powers would be gained 
by retiring from the world and engaging in solitary 
religious exercises. The consequence was that Tao- 
ism rapidly degenerated into a system of magic sup- 
ported by every kind of priestly fraud. The leading 
monks or priests professed to be immortal, to be able 
to fly, to have discovered the philosopher’s stone and, 
indeed, to perform any other miracle which would 
deceive the credulous and yield them profit. At the 
same time their freedom from positive articles of faith 
left it open to them to adopt any new religious ideas 
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and observances coming from other sources which 
commended themselves to the public taste. They 
availed themselves of their opportunities, and soon be- 
came the pampered favourites of kings. 


The source from which Taoism borrowed most was 
its great rival, Chinese or Northern Buddhism. It may 
seem strange that an Indian religion should be so much 
at home in China, but contrary to the ordinary belief, 
China has always been extremely tolerant to any 
religion—whatever its origin—which did not seriously 
offend common morality or the national customs. 
Practically every great religion has been—and still is 
—domiciled there. The outbursts of anti-religious 
fanaticism which have occurred among the Chinese at 
various times have had considerable excuse in the un- 
justifiable advantage which has been taken of religious 
associations for political and immoral ends. Chinese 
Buddhism has again and again been attacked on these 
grounds, but it has ended by becoming one of the 
three great religions in which most Chinese believe. 
For “the religions of Confucius, Buddha and Taou 
are truly national. The mass of the people believe in 
them all. The majority of the inhabitants of China 
comply with the worship of more than one religion, 
believe in more than one mythology of Gods, and con- 
tribute to the support of more than one priesthood.”* 





* “Religion in China,” by the Rev. Joseph Edkins, D.D. p. 58. 
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Mr. A. H. Smith explains their relationship in “ Chinese 
Characteristics”* as follows:—‘“‘ The question as to 
the number of Buddhists and Taoists in China is 
exactly paralleled by the number of persons in the 
United Kingdom who use tenpenny nails as compared 
with the number of those who eat string-beans. Any- 
one who wants to use a tenpenny nail will do so if he 
can obtain it, and those who like string-beans and can 
afford to buy them will presumptively consume them. 
The case is not different in China. Any Chinese who 
wants the services of a Buddhist priest, and who can 
afford to pay for them, will hire the priest, and 
thus be a ‘ Buddhist.’ If he wants a Taoist priest he 
will in like manner call him, and this makes him a 
“Taoist. Itis of no consequence to the Chinese which 
of the two he employs, and he will not improbably call 
them both at once, and thus be at once a ‘ Buddhist’ 
and a ‘ Taoist.’” 


Dr. Edkins explains this curious phenomenon 
by stating that the three religions appeal to 
different sides of the Chinese mind. Confucianism, 
he says, speaks to the moral nature, Taoism is 
materialistic, and Buddhism is metaphysical. The 
most superficial observer, however, would be struck 
by the fact that whereas Southern Buddhism is a 
metaphysical philosophy, the most conspicious features 


* p. 294. 
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of Northern Buddhism are its temples, gods, and 
prayer appliances. Indeed, a distinguished Chinese 
statesman once remarked that “Whilst Taoism is 
simple, concise, obscure, and repellent to all but the 
highly cultured, Buddhism is ornate, prolix, gushing, 
and seductive to the ignorant classes.”* Moreover, 
whilst Southern Buddhism is founded on transmigra- 
tion alone, Northern Buddhism appeals to the emotions 
of its followers—to their hopes and fears—by adding 
to transmigration a belief in heaven and hell. It is 
difficult to believe with Dr. Edkins that Buddhist 
worship is reverence paid to beings not believed to be 
actually existing, or to think, as he says, that it is a 
homage rendered solely to ideas and only supposed 
to be reflex in its effects.t It is true, no doubt, that 
the Chinese Buddhist need not pray or worship at all 
if he can escape from the world by any other means ; 
but, supposing that the metaphysical side of Buddhism 
is really the one which appeals to the Chinese, how is 
the origin of these anomalies in it to be accounted 
for? 


The true explanation of the enigma would appear 
to be that what is known as Northern Buddhism is not 





* Ki Hwan quoted in “China and Religion.” p. 89. His 
description applied to the Buddhism of the sth century, but it 
still holds good. 7 


+ “Religion in China.” p. sg. 
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one religion at all, but two, appealing to different types 
of Chinese character and linked together by a common 
reverence for the historical Buddha. The first of 
these religions is Southern Buddhism with its develop- 
ments in the Lin-tsi school of contemplation, the Kiau- 
Men school of learning, and the Tian-tai school, which 
believes in a combination of both. . The other religion 
might well be called Western Buddhism, for it is in all 
probability due to the infiltration of the Western ideas 
associated with Christianity. This will be clearly seen 
when it is pointed out that not only has a belief in 
heaven and hell been introduced—which neither trans- 
migration nor the ancient Chinese religion is likely to 
have suggested,—but also a Trinity of gods, some- 
times known as the Buddhas Past, Present and Future, 
including an Eternal Father (Amitabha) dwelling in 
Heaven, and his Son or Daughter (Avalokitesvara or 
Kwan-yin)* who, having taken an oath or “ covenant” 
to become the “ saviour ” of all living things, descended 
into hell for the purpose of releasing those in torture 
there. As a minor point of agreement it may be 
observed that the litany of Kwan-yin so closely re- 





* Kwan-yin is usually a female Pu-sa or goddess in China, 
and most likely stands for the Virgin Mary. Dr. Beale suggests 
that the worship of Kwan-yin was introduced from Arabia, and 
it is curious in this connection to observe that Muhammad 
seems to have imagined that the Christian Trinity consisted of 
the Father, the Son and the Virgin. 
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sembles a Christian liturgy as to appear to have been 
framed on a similar model.* 


The reason why this distinction between the two 
forms of Buddhism has been dwelt upon is that the 
working of Buddhism in China can only be under- 
stood by separating its two elements. Evidently 
Southern Buddhism will not produce the same fruits 
as Western Buddhism. Southern or metaphysical 
Buddhism, like Taoism, has taught that withdrawal 
from the world is the way to supreme happiness, and it 
has also, ike Taoism, produced monks or hermits 
strongly addicted to the study of the black art. The 
traditions of the Buddhists have, however, supplied 
their recluses with other occupations than necromancy 
which, if not much more useful, have at least had the 
advantage of not providing so many temptations to 
fraud. The practice of a multitude of trifling details 
of conduct laid down in the “ Daily Manual of a 
Shaman,” and the study of the sacred writings employs 
the activities of one branch of the Order. Another, 
carried away by the foolish example of a teacher of 
the sixth century—Bodhidharma, the “ wall-gazing 
Brahman ”—gives itself up to profound and unbroken 
meditation. Many of the Buddhist monasteries are 
beautifully situated, but there are large convents 





* “Buddhism in China.” pp. 155 and 130. It will be seen 
that Dr. Beale strongly urges the Western origin of these ideas. 
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situated in bleak and dreary places; and Dr. Edkins 
tells of Buddhist ascetics who, being unwilling to find 
in the company of their fellow men a solace for their 
loss of worldly joys, retire to a hut in some secluded 
spot, where they live alone with no companion but a 
little image of the Buddha, and no employment but the 
burning of incense and the chantingof prayers. Their 
food is brought to them from a neighbouring monas- 
tery, and as they are obliged to be celibates they have 
no family cares. 


Turning aside for a moment from the main subject, 
it may be remarked that the practice of celibacy is one 
of the greatest objections to Buddhism in the minds of 
the ancestor-worshipping Chinese ; and that, on more: 
than one occasion, attempts have been made to exter- 
minate the religion on the ground that its monasteries 
were the homes of immorality. One circumstance 
which may tend to bring about a state of lax morality 
among the Buddhist priests is that, in some parts of 
China, the vows can be taken by mere children, and 
when once taken are irrevocable. It is the very oppo- 
site of the practice in Burmah, where a monk can re- 
turn to the world whenever it pleases him to do so. 
The evil effect of the life-long system is so great that 
the Rev. James Gilmour says “ It is the system which 
makes the lamas, and places them in hot-beds of vice. 
The great sinners in Mongolia are the lamas, the great 
centres of wickedness are the temples. The head- 
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quarters of Mongol Buddhism is Urga. If you go 
there you will be warned never to go out after dusk, 
except you are well armed ; and a foreigner who knew 
something of the place once remarked that he believed 
the lamas there lived in the daily practice of all the 
sins known among men, murder alone excepted.”* 
This is not, however, directly traceable to the teachings 
of Buddha and cannot, therefore, be imputed as a 
crime to metaphysical Buddhism as such. 


Apart from the monks, metaphysical Buddhism pro- 
duces its greatest effects through its doctrines of trans- 
migration and merit. The systems of acquiring merit 
most in vogue in China belong to Western Buddhism, 
and the subject will be conveniently considered in that 
connection; but the supposed relationship of the 
animal world to humanity through transmigration has 
produced a feeling of respect for animal life among 
Buddhists which has no parallel in Western countries 
—even among vegetarians. It is true that even this 
has taken conventional forms in China: and also that 
when it has been necessary to kill animals for food, 
the conscience and reputation of the slaughterer have 
suffered ; but it is something that genuine feelings of 
sympathy and kinship with animals have been 
awakened. Such feelings are divine, and it may be 
that some day they will be developed to heights and 


* “ Among the Mongols.” pp. 232/3. 
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purposes yet undreamt of. A recent English writer 
on Nature has said “In demanding obedience from 
our domesticated animals and in permitting them to 
take concerted action with us, we may be on the way 
to endowing them with self-consciousness and morality 

There are moments when those who love animals seem 
able to read in their conduct, and in their honest eyes 
and their loving human ways, Something which no 
argument can touch. This, I believe to be, in some 
mysterious way, the spirit of God, which we, possess- 
ing it, have been privileged partially to communicate. 
All this is at present surrounded with a haze of 
mystery. But I do believe that man, who is now the 
representative of God upon the earth, has a destiny 
and a power in relation to other animals which he has 
not yet learned to achieve and to exercise.”* It is 
easy to imagine that the future has great possibilities 
in store, but whether or no they extend in this direction, 
who can say? In any case it is well that some germs 
of sympathy have been sown in China. Together 
with the Buddha’s teachings of love—which, in 
Chinese soil have fallen on exceptionally stony ground 
—they have not failed to produce a valuable though 
unfortunately scanty harvest. 


Western Buddhism is the popular preacher of the 
Buddhist faith in China, and like most successful 





* Mr. E. Kay Robinson in “ The Religion of Nature.” p. 199. : 
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preachers, it is picturesque. Apart from the halo of 
miraculous glory with which it has surrounded the life 
of the Buddha, its picturesqueness is mainly borrowed 
from Western sources. Its dominant thoughts are the 
‘ teen-tang’ ox heavens, of which the chief is the para- 
dise of Amitabha—and the ‘ze yuk’—earth-prisons 
or hells. The delights of paradise and the tortures 
of the earth-prisons are minutely detailed. Admission 
to heaven and escape from hell are held to depend 
upon the grace and favour of Amitabha and Kwan- 
yin (Avalokitesvara), and the name of the latter, 
which means Mercy, is associated with his alleged 
descent into hell to deliver the spirits in torment there. 
Nirvana has come to be regarded as a prospect too 
distant for the ordinary believer to aspire to; and he is 
taught to covet entrance to the intermediate heaven, 
where he will be helped by Kwan-yin—who will be 
the next Buddha to appear upon the earth,*—to 
qualify for his next reappearance on the stage of 
struggle for emancipation. 


The means proposed to acquire “ merit” and thus 
gain the favour of Amitabha may be classified as the 
formal and the humane. The formal methods appear 


* Buddha is sometimes known as the “‘ Tathagata””»—he who 
should come—and is said to have declared himself one of a line 
of prophets, some of whom were past and others to come. 
Among the Mongols, and in other parts of China, he is believed 
to be reincarnated perpetually in the so-called “living Buddhas.” 
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to have developed from the idea that the Buddha yet 
to come will be pleased by personal homage and 
reverence, and also by constant thought of Him and 
desire for His appearance. Personal homage has 
naturally led to worship; and, as Western Buddhism 
has tried to attract the common people, this has taken 
striking and sensational forms. The attempt to keep 
the coming Buddha in mind has led to a practice of 
repeating his name and muttering invocations, which 
is a favourite mode of acquiring “ merzt” among a 
large section of Chinese Buddhists to this day. One 
of the books of the “ ¢szmg-tu” or “ pure land” school 
of Buddhists says “If there be a virtuous man, or a 
virtuous woman, who has heara the name of Amitabha 
mentioned, and who, with firm purpose retains the 
same and recites it for one day or two days, or for 
seven days with undivided heart, without any con- 
fused thoughts, this man, when about to die, shall 
behold him, and he shall pass away to be born in the 
most blissful paradise called Sukhavati.”* By de- 
grees, the reason for repeating the name has become 
less prominent, and the frequency of repetition has 
become the important thing. “An old priest says, 
‘ Other methods of learning are like the progress of a 
small insect up a high mount, covering one pace in 
half an hour; but practising this pure-land method is 
like a ship running before a fair wind and tide, one 





* “Buddhism in China.” pp. 159/160. 
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thousand /i in a moment. Only get faith and repeat 
this one word. Seek to be born in this paradise. If 
the whole mind cannot be given to this subject, owing 
to worldly engagements, then, by repeating the name 
of Buddha each day, 3,000 or 5,000 times, there will 
be abiding merit. But, if not able to do this, then 
reading through this scroll, and making one prayer 
(vow) that you may be born there, or that your father 
or mother may be born there, or that your father or 
mother, if suffering from sickness, may recover and 
obtain increased happiness, or that they, or any of 
your relations, may obtain conversion. In either case 
your prayers shall be granted and your own merit be 
greatly increased.”* When the mechanical element 
had once become established as an integral part of 
religious observance, it was but a step to the introduc- 
ing of praying-wheels and prayer-flags, which should 
flutter and grind the worshippers’ prayers to heaven. 
Such devices are now among the commonest sights in 
many parts of China. 


The humane methods of gaining merit present the 
best side of Chinese Buddhism, and may reasonably 
be ascribed to the teaching and ideal of the Buddha 
himself—although they are enforced in China by the 
doctrines of mercy and forgiveness of sins associated 
with Western Buddhism. “ The common notion in 





* “Buddhism in China.” pp. 162/3. 
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China of merit attaching to charitable actions, and the 
forgiveness of sins for the sake of them, comes from 
Buddhism. The phrase yin-kung, ‘ invisible merit,’ is 
very much in use. It means merit that wins the 
approval of invisible beings, and ensures a reward for 
them. All acts of kindness and benevolence are thus 
designated. The performance of a mass by Buddhist 
priests is called Aung tih ‘merit. The distribution of 
money and food to the poor and the repairing of roads 
and bridges are spoken of as meritorious actions, 
which will be sure to bring rewards from the unseen 
powers that watch human conduct..... The Con- 
fucian notion of virtue is rather that of doing one’s 
duty. The Buddhist conception of it may be gathered 
from such phraseology as this, which is universal in 
China in the speech of the common people. These 
expressions have come into use because Buddhism has 
promulgated the idea that virtue consists in exercising 
kindness towards those who suffer.”* Unfortunately 
the feeling of sympathy with human suffering which 
might be expected to spring from this has been much 
checked by the Buddhist theory that ali infirmity is 
the punishment of sin; and the sufferer is taught to 
look for sympathy, not to men, but to the Buddhist 
saints—the Pu-sa or Bodhisattva. Hence the priests 
or monks, while they act as the physicians of the 
people, do so more by virtue of their spiritual and 
magical powers than by their possession of any medical 
knowledge. Their vast opportunities of preying on 
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credulity do not fail to produce an abundant harvest 
of fraud. 


The symbolism and the external methods of 
Western Buddhism which have been successful in 
commending themselves to the popular mind, have 
been very largely adopted by Taoism. Taoism has 
now its Trinity of “ Three Pure Ones ”—one of whom 
is Lao-Tsze. It has also its heavens and its hells. 
The books of the religion speak of many palaces 
among the stars, where the gods and the genii reside.* 


The God of one of these stellar palaces is often 
described as addressing instructions on the doctrines 
of Taoism to a multitude of disciples, and a legend 
has grown up around Lao-tsze himself, which 
resembles in many of its most characteristic features 
the story of Buddha. Liturgies framed on Buddhist 
models abound ; and, in some cases, not only the form, 
but even the phraseology of Hindoo works is incor- 
porated into Taoist prayer-books.t 


The title of the Taoist Trinity, “The Three Pure 
Ones,” gives some indication of the direction in which 
Taoism has travelled from the original point of view 
of Lao-tsze. Whereas Buddhism speaks much of the 
false and the true, the mind of the Taoist is occupied 





* “Religion in China.” p. 151. 


t+ “Confucianism and Taoism.” p. 374. 
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with the gross and the pure.* The idea that every- 
thing in nature consists of two parts, matter and its 
essence—the gross and the pure—has given rise to 
the belief that the stars are the sublimated essences 
of things, and, as such, to be regarded as gods. The 
ethereal has become the ideal of Taoism; and the 
quiet and tranquil stars—truest emblems of Tao— 
seem to the Taoist, not only symbols of heavenly 
light, but centres of occult power. For this reason, 
among others, astrology, geomancy, and kindred arts 
abide and flourish in Taoist temples. The heavens 
are looked upon as the etherealized counterpart of 
the earth; and the Taoist has proceeded by degrees 
to worship first the essences of things and then the 
material objects themselves. Astrology and Material- 
ism are closely related; and while Buddhist thought 
has chiefly revolved around the pleasures and pains 
of an after-world, Taoism has become more and more 
identified with the fulfilment of material desires in 
the present. Both Buddhism and Taoism have 
created or absorbed a host of deities—including the 
whole Hindu Pantheon in the case of Western 
Buddhism—to whom prayers can be addressed; but 
there is not one of them more sought after than the 
Taoist God of Riches. The Taoist gods are extremely 
numerous, and any priest can make additions to their 
ranks as he thinks fit; but, Mr. Douglas very 


* “Religion in China.” p. 140. 
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forcibly says, “If the Taoist temples had no niches 
for the gods of wealth, rank, happiness, and old age, 
the priest would make but a poor living, and three- 
fourths of the temples throughout the land would be 
deserted.”* 


The low aspirations of Taoist worshippers are in 
some measure explained by the belief current in 
China that Lao-tsze expected. the results of good 
and bad deeds to make themselves felt in this life, 
and contemplated no nearer approach to immortality 
than prolonged fife on earth. The most popular book 
on morality issued in the name of Taoism—the Kan 
Ying P’ien—helps to confirm this view. The Kan 
Ying P’ien, which is commonly attributed to Lao-tsze, 
but is not likely to have been written before the period 
of the Sung Dynasty (A.D. 900-1200), declares that, 
in heaven and on earth, there are spirits who search 
out the faults of men and reduce their lives in 
proportion to the gravity of their offences. If, at the 
time of a man’s death, any fault remains unexpiated, 
the punishment descends upon his sons and grandsons. 
Whenever a man becomes unjustly possessed of the 
riches of others, the spirits cause his wives and 
children to die, or bring some kind of disaster upon 
him until compensation has been exacted. Hence 
every man should be virtuous in his words, looks, and 


* “Confucianism and Taoism.” p. 283. 
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actions, assured that if every day he practises these 
virtues, at the end of three years heaven will pour 
down its blessings upon him. Such is the Taoist 
counterpart to the Buduust plans for gaining “ merit.” 
According to Mr. Giles, Taoism and Buddhism are 
now so mixed up that it is impossible to draw any 
sharp line of demarcation between them. (Chinese 
Literature. pp. 418/9). 


Dr. Edkins says of the Kan Ying P’ien that while 
the retribution of actions is Taoist, the actions 
themselves are characterised as right or wrong 
entirely by the Confucian standard. This’ does not 
appear to be quite correct as the stress which is laid 
upon the avoidance of injury to any living creature has 
the aspect of being distinctly Buddhist. More than 
this, the book contains some really beautiful and 
sympathetic utterances which can hardly be thought 
not to transcend the “ three relations and five constant 
virtues” of Confucianism.* If these fine sayings, 
which are considerably above the ordinary standards 
of Chinese thought, emanate from the author of the 
Kan Ying P’ien they mark him out as a man of great 





* Such as “ Rejoice at the success of others, and sympathise 
with their reverses even as though you were in their place.” The 
“three relations ” of Confucianism are prince and subject, father 
and son, and husband and wife: the ‘“‘ five virtues ” benevolence, 
uprightness, politeness, knowledge, and faithfulness. Of course, 
friendship is highly esteemed among Confucianists. 
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elevation of soul. In any case, they constitute a most 
remarkable departure from the original lines of Taoist 
philosophy. In view, however, of the general readi- 
ness of Taoists to adopt popular opinions, it may, 
perhaps, turn out that none of the precepts of the 
Kan Ying P’ien are orighhal. The book is usually 
issued with a Buddhist preface, and other religions 
than Buddhism, Confucianism and Taoism were 
current in China long before it was heard of. 
Christianity itself, in the form of Nestorianism, 
entered China as early as 635 AD. The Kan Ying 
P’ien, however, contains nothing recalling the aspira- 
tions of the Christians and Buddhists to convert the 
world, and it is wholly devoid of any suggestion that 
man has more to do with the gods than to avoid 
offending them. 


Whatever the sources of the inspiration of the Kan 
Ying P’ien may be, it represents the highest side of 
the Taoism of to-day, and its popularity—together 
with that of a somewhat similar book, the Yin-chih- 
wan has caused it to be welcomed by Buddhists, 
Confucianists and Taoists alike. Both works have 
gone through many editions and are distributed gratis 
by benevolent people at the temples and in the streets. 
On the other hand, the Yu Li Ch’ao Chuan, which is 
also associated with Taoism and is similarly distributed, 
expatiates in a terribly cold blooded way upon the 
torments which sinners must endure in hell, ere they 
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can hope to be reborn in this world, or in that 
everlasting bliss reserved for the righteous alone. 


If the Kan Ying P’ien and Yin-chih-wan exhibit 
the best side of modern Taoism, its worst side is 
displayed by its priests. Their highest ambition, says 
Mr. Douglas, is “ to learn how best to impose on their 
countrymen by the vainest of superstitions, and to 
practice on their credulity by tricks of legerdemain. 
By the educated classes they are looked down upon 
with supreme contempt. .. . The social morality of 
the priests is of the most degraded kind.”* At their 
head is a High Priest or Grand Wizard who lives in 
the province of Kiang-se. He is considered to be a 
great exorcist and to wield dominion over all the spirits 
of the Universe by means of a magic sword. He 
possesses the secret of immortality. His palace, 
where he mimics imperial state, has a large retinue of 
courtiers, confers rank and honours among ghosts, 
spirits and minor deities with all the dignity of an 
actual sovereign, and keeps a long row of captured 
demons whom he has disarmed and bottled-up from 
doing further mischief.t As he is immortal, it is 
needless to say that he ascends to heaven in due time, 
and another is elected to reign in his stead. The 


* “Confucianism and Taoism.” pp. 286/7. 


+ See Mr. F. H. Balfour on “Taoism” in Religious Systems 
of the World (Sonnenschein.) 
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mental and moral state of this man is said to be a 
fitting representation—at least so far as its priests are 
concerned—of the condition of modern Taoism. Can 
it be wondered at that, with such priests, it has been 
said of the Taoists that they “ have sunk lower in the 
estimation of their fellow-men than any but the most 
degraded of idolaters?” 


Nevertheless it is well to bear in mind that Taoism 
has its uses from a Chinese point of view. Its ancient 
writings help to inspire the great thinkers and the 
noble spirits of that country. “The contempt for 
luxury and show, democratic absence of caste feeling, 
contempt of military glory, hatred of restless activity 
and needless change, profound personal humility, 
resignation in the face of suffering and death,—these 
and many other remarkable qualities which, in spite 
of degeneration, mark the whole Chinese race, and 
notably the best specimens of the lettered class, are 
simply the secular effects of the pure Taoist doctrine.* 
Its characteristically national tone makes it more 
welcome to the people generally than Buddhism; and 
it is almost as necessary a part of the state religion as 
Confucianism. “ At the present time a city cannot be 
without its temples, nor can these temples be suitably 
taken care of without inviting Buddhist or Taoist 
priests to assist. The protector of the city must have 





* “China and Religion.” p. 49. 
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a temple where worship is performed, and there are 
no persons so well adapted to undertake this duty as 
priests of Taou.”* 


From the foregoing it will be seen that religion has 
played a most important part in the making of China. 
If that great Empire is to last, religion of a higher 
type must take an even greater place in its history— 
for hitherto religion has only been known there in 
crude and imperfect forms. The sphere of usefulness 
which is open in China to a triumphant Christian 
church, based upon scientific facts and sanctified 
common sense, is vast indeed. One serious defect 
runs through all the religions of China. They have 
an inadequate conception of God, and are consequently 
unable to supply that deep sense of personality 
sympathetically united with other personalities through 
its relation with the Spirit of the Universe which 
China needs. Neither of these reigions can help men 
to advance towards the Light as they should, for they 
all fail to know God as the Creator—not merely the 
Creator who began creating in the unimaginable 
beginning, but the Creator who is creating—who has 
mever ceased creating—and who commands his 
children to learn his ways and enter into his purposes. 
Neither do any of these religions grasp the sublime 
truth that God is the Universal Father—a much 


* “Religion in China.” p. 66. 
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greater thing than a mere progenitor—a Father 
whose plans it is wisdom to learn and obey, no less 
than madness to oppose. In place of these sublime 
truths, Confucianism can but produce the Divinity of 
antique custom ; Taoism the dominion of Instinct and 
Magic; Metaphysical Buddhism the supremacy of 
purposeless Transmigration ; and Western Buddhism, 
an interval in the same modified by the intervention of 
a Monkish saint. Even the ancient Chinese worship 
of Shang-Te, the God of Heaven, which preceded all 
the other religions of China—and yet which exhibited 
an idea of God superior to them all—has become 
nothing more than a sacrificial rite of homage per- 
formed to the Maker and Breaker of Kings. 


It will be evident that, without a knowledge of God 
the Father, the religions of China were not likely to 
conceive of the Son and the Holy Spirit; but it is 
typical of the curious relationship in which Western 
Buddhism stands to Christianity, that the former 
religion not only possesses an imperfect idea of the 
Son (Avalokitesvara) but also of the Holy Spirit. It 
was a part of the teaching of Bodhidharma (about 
520 A.D.) that a man should seek and find the Buddha 
in his own heart. The strong likeness which exists 
between Western Buddhism as it is, and European 
Christianity as it was before the days of Luther is 
apparent. Perhaps the modern missionary will be 
able to bring about a needed Reformation. 
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The conservatism of Confucius and the /azssez-faire 
of Lao-tsze have combined to produce stagnation. 
The meditative and mechanical schools of Buddhism 
have tended to withdraw men from real service 
and set them to shadow-hunting. The priests have 
flourished, but the people have decayed. In Mongolia, 
Lamas have swarmed, and their. influence has been 
disastrous. “ From personal observation I am inclined 
to think that sixty per cent. of the male population of 
the country is quite a moderate estimate. The 
ambition of these men is to live by their religion.” 
They declare that if a man has money to spend, he 
should spend it in acquiring merit; and not seek to 
increase it by trade “like a worldly-minded China- 
man.” “If a man prepares to venture on new fields 
of study or enterprise, he will find himself beaten back, 
or at least formidably opposed by the united power of 
the piety, learning and superstition of his country.” 
The consequence is that the Mongols can do nothing. 
They are dependent on others for everything. “Even 
in the very thing which is a Mongol’s born profession 
he is outdone by the superior intelligence and 
enterprise of a Chinaman. Ask a Mongol why this 
comes about, and he will tell you it is because his 
countrymen are deficient in ability. Examine and 
investigate the cause of this lack of ability, and you 
will find that much, if not all the blame is to be laid at 
the door of his religion, which systematically and 
persistently frowns upon and opposes every attempt 
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at increasing knowledge and enterprise, without which 
increase of prosperity is an impossibility."* The 
Mongols have been beaten by the Chinese ; and yet the 
Chinese in their turn have fallen behind other nations 
—because their too great keenness has had to be 
shackled by the trammels of Confucius. 


The last few years, however, have witnessed a great 
revolution in China. The appalling misfortunes and 
disasters which have fallen upon that country have at 
last stirred up discontent, even in the contented minds 
of the Chinese. The teachings of Christian literature 
and the example of the Christian missionaries have 
disturbed Chinese equanimity. Still it is highly 
probable that the internal troubles of China would 
have failed to rouse the Chinese to action, but for the 
pressure of foreign aggression and the failure of the 
later Manchu rulers to keep order in their own house. 
The public awakening in China followed a similar 
course to that of conversion in private individuals. 
Inward misgivings were quickened by external 
influences into a sense of imperfection and wrong- 
doing. The result was more than mere discontent. 
It was a new resolution. The Chinese were deeply 
impressed when their former imitators, the Japanese, 
beat them by Western methods in open fight. They 
did not fail to remark the indifference which the 





* “ Among the Mongols.” p. 223, 224, 225 and 226. 
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Russians and the Japanese showed to Chinese dignity 
and Chinese resentment when they fought out their 
differences on Chinese soil without Chinese consent. 
They saw that the Japanese were successful in 
defending their native land—and even in acquiring 
renown—by defeating the foreigner with his own 
weapons, while their own capital — Pekin — was 
captured by the allies, and dishonoured by being 
sacked like the obscurest of villages. It was evident 
to the Chinese that their methods were faulty: that 
their nominal protectors—the Manchus—were useless : 
and that unless they learned foreign ways, they could 
not hope to hold their own. The reform spirit grew 
fast. It demanded Western education, military 
imstruction, and freedom from the mismanagement of 
the Manchus. 


The Manchu Emperor of China, Kuang-Hsii, died 
in 1908, and one of his nephews—a child barely three 
years old—succeeded him. The new Regency proving 
unprogressive, the opportunity was boldly seized by 
the reformers to throw off the Manchu yoke. The 
revolution was followed by the establishment of a 
Republic, the introduction of modern learning into 
the schools, and the systematic organization of the 
Chinese army. Thus far the reform spirit triumphed. 
But what will be the result? Will China sink back 
into apathy and misery, or will it become a strong 
nation, possessing an enlightened, prosperous, and 
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happy people? Apart from foreign interference, the 
answer will depend upon the spirit in which the new 
China handles its affairs—upon the attitude which it 
takes up towards the life within it and about it. If 
the people remain hard and selfish, the government will 
assuredly become cruel and corrupt. 


Two great national parties, which may presently be 
competing for authority, are at present co-operating 
to serve the new Republic. The one is actuated by 
hostility to the foreigner. “China for the Chinese ” 
is its rallying cry. This party, if it becomes 
predominant, will seek to make China independent— 
in business asin war. The idea is not an impracticable 
one. China possesses plenty of clever men, enormous 
natural wealth, and any amount of the cheapest labour. 
A certain degree of unscrupulousness and cunning 
will not be without value. A Chinese trust—on the 
Standard Oil scale—conducted on modern plans, with 
modern machinery, and with China’s industrious 
poverty behind it might undersell and go far to ruin 
the West—employers and employees alike. Yet 
corrupt China would be corrupt still. The apathy of 
the Chinese labourer would become the apathy of the 
Chinese factory hand. On the other hand the success 
of business China would flatter the national conceit, 
and there would be a tendency to revert to the old, 
familiar customs. As for Western education, its last 
words of wisdom would be found in “scientific” 
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materialism and the survival of the “fittest” 
“ Laissez-faire” and Lao-tsze would come to their 
own again. Then the old, old story would be repeated. 
First the new dynasty of vigorous Trust kings, then 
their effete successors—born not to usefulness but to 
sit on Chinese thrones—and, last of all, the 
reappearance of the enemy. Misery, disaffection, 
incapacity—and the break-up! 


Were China to become the prey of other nations 
the world-disaster of a Trust with its factories, 
furnaces and workshops in China would not necessarily 
be averted. The great capitalists of many countries 
are ready to take advantage of Chinese cheap labour 
as soon as they can get it under favourable political 
conditions. It would be a sad thing if the only 
alternatives for China were foreign rule or anti- 
foreign rule. Fortunately there is another power at 
work—the influence of Christianity. How great a 
part it is playing already will be seen from the fact 
that but for one native Christian the Republic might 
never have been. A change in the Manchu dynasty 
might have promised an alteration for the better, and 
prolonged the old regime until fatalism buried 
discontent, and ended everything except foreign 
encroachments. The birth of a Republic is due to 
the character and efforts of Sun Yat Sen—a poor man, 
but an earnest Christian, and the son of a Christian. 
Before he came forward, the Chinese had no leader 
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they could trust. Sun Yat Sen is described as a man 
of noble Christian character. By him the Republic 
was preached and planned, and brought to a successful 
issue. For fifteen years—while the Manchus were 
qtill in power—the Reform party inspired by him 
prepared young men in Europe and America to fill the 
highest posts in the Republic whenever their hopes 
should come to pass.* When the Republic came, Sun 
Yat Sen was its first President. Having no personal 
ambition, he voluntarily transferred the honour to the 
veteran statesman Yuan-shi-Kai; but still the men 
whom he has trained are the backbone of the 
movement, and every Christian influence in China 
rallies to its support. In Christianity is hope that 
corruption will be restrained: that the worker will be 
uplifted: that military strength will be associated with 
peacefulness ; and that kindly sympathy will replace 
hostility and selfishness throughout the length and 
breadth of China. 


There may still be some persons who believe that 
the Chinese hate the missions and are impervious to 
Christianity. “Whatever may have been the case in 
the past, in the present the Chinese have no hatred for 
Christianity, but regard it as one of the least odious 
parts of the Western civilization which has become for 





* “Sun Yat Sen and the Awakening of China,” by Dr. James 
Cantlie, M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S., and Mr. C. Sheridan Jones. 
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them a necessity.”* The missions were formerly 
disliked because the missionaries were suspected of 
scheming for concealed political or private ends. The 
idea of barbarians (!) unselfishly giving up their lives 
and their substance for the betterment of total 
strangers was more than the Chinese could entertain. 
The consistent behaviour of the missionaries, however, 
—displayed not only in persecution and trial, but under 
the severer test of years of unrewarded and humdrum 
mission-station life—is winning it a way to acceptance. 
There are many native Christians in China; and within 
the last few years the missionaries have been able to 
tell of an extraordinary and unexpected religious 
“revival ” which broke out in Korea and spread to the 
mainland. The Chinese Government now extends the 
fullest tolerance to the Christian faith ; and signs are 
not wanting that the leading Chinese statesmen are 
beginning to recognize its value. 


The grand opening for Christianity in China at the 
present time is to be found in the new enthusiasm of 
the Chinese for Western learning. The Chinese 
Government is eager to satisfy the desire of its people 
for knowledge, but where can it find the teachers 
needed to give the instruction? There are 400,000,000 
inhabitants of China ; and no teacher however energetic 
can serve very many scholars. European professionals 





* Changing China, p. 318. 
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in large numbers are not likely to exile themselves in 
outlandish China without much better pay and 
prospects than that country is likely to be able to 
provide. At present the Chinese Government is 
thankful to make use of any European it can get hold 
of—however poor a teacher he may be—and to make 
up as far as possible with very superficially instructed, 
and often inefficient, Japanese. From what source 
can the Chinese hope to draw more and better teachers, 
except from the ranks of Christian volunteers? The 
missionaries are already actively engaged in the work 
so far as their limited means will allow; but their 
numbers are all too few, and they need—as all missions 
do—far more support from home. 


In the matter of higher education there is an even 
greater occasion for Christian intervention than in 
elementary education. The brightest Chinese scholars 
have no means of pursuing their knowledge of 
Western learning beyond the elementary stage without 
travelling to America or Europe. The Chinese 
Government may, in time, be able to see its way to 
establish a public University—perhaps several—with 
highly paid professors; but the enormous size of 
China makes the prospect of that country being able 
to give its principal citizens adequate modern 
instruction very remote. Moreover, there will be 
peculiar difficulty in maintaining a high moral standard 
in Chinese Universities. The teachers will be 
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strangers : the doctrine will be freedom from accepted 
traditions: and the surroundings of the Universities 
will quickly become corrupt. Without Christianity at 
the helm the attempt is sure to fail. 


The greatest foe to Christianity in China in the 
near future will probably come from the West. 
Materialism in its rankest forms is said to be spreading 
widely in Japan, and no doubt the influence of 
“scientific ” teaching will soon be at work in China. 
Unfortunately each of the Chinese religions can be 
turned to account by it—Confucianism as an ethical 
theory which wisely (?) ignores the spiritual: Taoism 
as the true worship of “ Nature” (Tao); and Southern 
Buddhism as the earliest anticipation of the Reign of 
Law (Wheel of Life). Northern Buddhism and 
Christianity will doubtless be bracketed together as 
exploded superstitions of the East and West. The 
Chinese delight in tracing resemblances; and anything 
which helps to support the opinions of their long loved 
teachers will be welcome to them. It is imperative 
that some way should be found to save them from this 
attractive but pernicious theory. If not, the triumph 
of beak and tooth and claw is a thing assured. 

The saving grace of the Chinese in this time of 
temptation will probably be found in their attachment 
to morality. They have already a common saying 
that all religions are alike. Christianity and the 


purest elements of their ancient religions must join 
M 
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forces against the common enemy. It must be shown 
that Confucianism and Christianity are alike in 
rendering homage to righteousness. Both work for 
the common good, and both must strive against the 
threatened tyranny of physical force. In like manner 
it must be pointed out that the purest Taoism and 
Buddhism each in their way endeavour to guide men 
to a way of life which is peaceful and gentle—not 
violent and overbearing. The Chinese will find in 
Christianity the same thought and effort; but there 
they will also find the great secret which proves peace 
to be mightier than the sword, and gentleness stronger 
than hustling self-assertion. “All things work 
together for good to them that love God.” 


The loftiest expression of the thought of Material- 
ism is probably to be found in Taoist literature. A 
great Chinese poet once exhorted his fellow believers 
in Tao to “ Be like Him zz His might. For this is to 
preserve your energy; be a peer of Heaven and 
Earth, A Co-worker in Divine transformation.”* But 
if the Chinese once taste the joys of being children 
of God, they will never be satisfied with this—nor with 
any other inspiration less exalted than that which 
finds sublime utterance in the words of Jeremiah, 
“Thus saith the Lord, Let not the wise man glory 
an his might, let not the rich man glory in his riches; 





* Ssu K’ung Tu, quoted in “Chinese Literature.” p. 182. 
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but let him that glorieth, glory in this, that he under- 
standeth and knoweth me. That Iam the Lord which 
exercise loving kindness, judgment, and righteousness 


in the earth. * For in these things I delight,’ saith 
the Lord.”* 


ee ee ee 


* Jer. ix. 23-4. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


JAPAN. 


In “ The Japanese Nation in Evolution,” Mr. W. E. 
Griffis speaks of “that trinity of doctrines, Shinto, 
Confucianism, and Buddhism, which is the ancestral 
faith, one and indivisible of the Japanese peasants 
and city-folk.”* It will be remembered that the 
Chinese also accept a trinity of religions—Confucian- 
ism, Taoism, and Buddhism. As two of these religions 
—Confucianism and Buddhism—are the same, it looks 
as though the place of Taoism in the Chinese mind 
was taken by Shinto in the mind of Japan. 


Taoism and Shintoism are somewhat alike, in that 
both pay reverence to “ Gods many and lords many ” 
—at least if it be right to speak of the Shinto “kami” 
as gods. It would be more accurate to describe them 
as “superior beings.” Taoism and Shintoism also 
resemble one another in multiplying their temple 


* “The Japanese Nation in Evolution,” by the Rev. W. E. 
Griffis, D.D.,'\L.5.D. ps 123: 
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“gods” by the canonization of departed heroes. A 
wide gulf appears between them, however, when the 
objects sought by their worshippers and the outcome 
of their devotion are compared. Popular Taoism 
begins with selfish desires and ends in superstitious 
rites. Shintoism lives in loyal hearts and helps to 
perpetuate the family and the State. 


To understand Shintoism, it is necessary to go back 
to the early history of the Japanese people. The 
greater part of the archipelago of Japan was conquered 
from its previous occupants—the Ainus—by the 
Yamatos during the early centuries of the Cnristian 
era. Although they were defeated, the Ainus were 
nevertheless a brave and intelligent race, who made 
a prolonged and skilful resistance. It was their boast 
that one Ainu was a match for a hundred other men; 
and, in their great struggle with the Yamatos, they 
were beaten by treachery and the temptations of 
“ fire-water,” as much as by force. Still, their enemies 
were superior in weapons, and even more in organi- 
zation. The religious bond by which the Yamatos 
were united was one of the great secrets of their 
strength. They were provided by Shinto with a 
common sun-worship, and also with a family (clan) 
religion imposing reverence for chiefs and ancestors. 
The Ainus, on the other hand, like most savages, were 
fetichists and animists. 


The chieftain-worship of the Yamatos was, no 
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doubt, a spontaneous growth of the times when every 
family-clan was a separate unit in hostile competition 
with all its neighbours. At that period the only 
security for life in company was the protection and 
guidance of a strong chief. When such a chief died, 
it was necessary that another should be ready to take 
his place. Shinto made the provision of an heir to 
the chieftainship an unforgettable duty. It taught 
that the dead exercised a mighty influence over the 
fortunes of the living; and yet were themselves 
dependent upon the votive offerings of their successors 
—especially the heads of their own families—for their 
comfort and happiness. Hence every chieftain who 
was a believer in Shinto hastened to provide himself 
and his ancestors with an heir. If he showed any 
signs of neglecting this important duty, his clan 
compelled him to attend to it. No possible excuse 
for failure was allowed to exist. Should the wife of 
a chief prove barren of male posterity, he was expected 
to take concubines, or divorce her and remarry. If 
these methods proved unsuccessful, he was required 
to adopt a son or son-in-law into the family. 


Apart from providing for its future headship, the 
chieftain of a clan was an absolute ruler, at perfect 
liberty to sell, or otherwise dispose of, the lives and 
liberties of its members as he thought best—subject, 
of course, to such slight restraints as the individual 
opinion of his inferiors might exercise over him. 
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The weight of collective opinion no doubt increased 
as the clan grew larger; and a clan often grew to a 
considerable size in those days of early marriages— 
due to the need of heirs—especially as all the members 
of the clan, from great-grandfather downwards, 
generally continued to live together. The wives of 
the male members of a clan belonged to it; but when 
the females married they entered the clans of their 
husbands. 


As ancestor-worship was the cement of the clan— 
the primitive fighting unit—it is probably the oldest 
feature of Shintoism. The formation at a later period 
of the military confederacy of the Yamato clans was, 
no doubt, assisted by the spread of sun-worship. When 
the Yamatos invaded Japan, they must already have 
been organized for fighting purposes. They soon 
found that obedience to their military leaders—the 
Mikados—was the most pressing of duties. As they 
were only slightly superior to the Ainus in battle, they 
welcomed Ainu alliances wherever these were avail- 
able; but the presence of numerous Ainus in the 
conquered districts soon became a source of uneasi- 
ness. In order to secure the loyal obedience of these 
strangers,.every effort was made to mould the two 
races into one ; and, to this end, the agency of Shinto 
was employed. The Ainu gods were incorporated 
into Shinto—of course as earthly deities when 
compared with the heavenly Sun-goddess of the 
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invaders—and, in addition to the family form of the 
religion, a communal or local one was instituted so 
that homage might be paid to the local Kami “ mighty 
ones” at local shrines. Above all, the Mikado was 
exalted into a supreme and awe-ful deity. 


Early Shinto has been described as “a pale and 
shadowy cult that consisted essentially of sacrificing 
to the spirits of departed heroes and ancestors, with 
ceremonies of bodily purification.”* In a religion of 
which sun-worship forms a prominent feature, it is 
not surprising to find purity and cleanliness regarded 
as important duties. Among existing religions, 
however, Shintoism is remarkable in that it lays almost 
exclusive emphasis upon freedom from defilement. 
This peculiarity—like the ancestral worship of the 
religion—points to its great antiquity. When each 
family-clan was a separate horde fighting for its own 
existence, its members owed no duties, save to the 
customs of the clan and the strong hand of the chief. 
The clan-customs soonest established would be those 
having physical bases; and any of these for which 
the reason was not apparent would assume a religious 
aspect whenever their binding authority was infringed 
or questioned. No doubt the exceptional importance 
attached to cleanliness by the Yamatos had some 





* “The Mikado’s Empire,’”’ by the Rev. W. E. Griffis, D. D. S 
L.H.D. p. 160. 
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important relation to the health of the tribe in their 
original habitation.* The Ainus, unlike the Yamatos, 
were a dirty people, and their absorption into the 
Yamatos could not be accomplished without insistence 
upon the importance of cleanliness. Hence the Shinto 
of the period of the conquest declared cleanliness to 
be a distinctive feature of the heavenly beings, and 
emphasized the reguiar performance of purificatory 
rites. 


Insistence upon cleanliness, however, was but one 
form of the discipline which the Yamato-Ainus 
underwent in order to be always ready for their 
enemies. The machine-like regularity of a military 
camp was aimed at in all their doings. The most active 
and intelligent of the peasants were selected to form 
a standing military force; and, in time, the warrior 
chiefs became the dictators of the whole nation. At 
last, the “ samurai” or warriors acquired such authority 
as to be considered fully entitled to cut down any 
“rude fellow ” they might come across; and such was 
the uniformity of behaviour demanded that the term 
“rude fellow” was held to include any “other than 
expected” person. Shinto co-operated in securing 
national solidarity in two ways. It elevated the 





* Of course, the Yamatos shared the idea of purification from 
sins against the gods with many other ancient nations, but they 
were—and the modern Japanese are—exceptional in their cleanli- 
ness. 
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virtue of loyalty to the highest point, and, in some 
cases, at least, found a punishment for conduct 
publicly disapproved. At the festivals held in 
connection with the communal worship, the shrine of 
the local god was carried in procession, and any 
offender against public opinion was punished by the 
shrine—supposed to be guided by the god, 
but in reality, swayed by the pushing and pulling 
of the crowd—being driven against his house. 
Sometimes, when the offence was grave, the shrine was 
even carried through the house by the whole procession 
to the utter destruction of the edifice. The effect of 
generation after generation of the Japanese moulding 
itself in this way, has been to produce in them 
a character of surprising patience, unselfishness, 
honesty, kindliness and docility, combined with great 
courage.* Shinto did not, however, extol or idealise 
these virtues in any way, nor yet any other rule of 
conduct than obedience to the natural instincts and the 
Mikado. Mr. Griffis sums up the worst side of the 
religion as. follows:—‘“Shinto is a cultured and 
intellectual atheism; in its lower forms, it is blind 
obedience to governmental and priestly dictates. 
‘Shinto,’ says Mr. Ernest Satow, ‘as expounded by 
Motoori, is nothing more than an engine for reducing 
the people to a condition of mental slavery.” On the: 
other hand, its best side is described as follows :— 





* “Japan, an Interpretation,” by Lafcadio Hearn. p. 179. 
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“ The ideal of Shinto is to make people pure and clean 
in all their personal and household arrangements ; it is 
to help them to live simply, honestly and with mutual 
good will; it is to make the Japanese love their 
country, honour their imperial house and obey their 
emperor. Narrow and local as this religion is, it has 
had grand exemplars in noble lives and winning 
characters.” 


The moulding of the Yamato-Ainus into the present 
highly organized Japanese nation was soon taken out 
of the hands of Shinto by Confucianism and 
Buddhism, both of which religions reached Japan at a 
very early period. Confucianism, in particular, with 
its formal classification of relations—between ruler 
and subject, father and child, friend and friend—and 
with its doctrines of filial obedience and the wisdom 
of the ancients was well adapted to continue the work. 
The introduction of Chinese ideas into Japan led to 
the organization of the people into castes or classes, 
each of which came in time to have its peculiar rights, 
duties, possessions, manners, and customs. The 
government was organized on strict lines of 
classification and subordination, and instead of the 
provinces being left under the authority of local 
patriarchs and warriors, there was instituted a system 
of government, by boards at the capital, and governors 
appointed by the Mikado in the provinces. In 
bringing about a general willingness to fall in with 
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this arrangement, Shinto doubtless played a great part 
by inculcating obedience to the Mikado’s wishes. It 
has recently done the same service in smoothing the 
way for the abolition of Japanese feudalism and the 
Westernization of Japan. 


The popularization of Confucian ethics was 
accomplished by missionaries of Buddhism—strange 
as this may seem. The Buddhism which entered 
Japan in the seventh Century A.D. was Chinese 
Buddhism, and not the philosophical teaching of the 
Buddha. Its preachers believed in all the legends and 
gods added by later generations to the faith. The 
Buddha had even become in some minds an 
abstraction, a generalization, and a person in a Trinity 
not unlike the Christian Trinity—the Trinity of the 
Law, the Master, and the Church. The writings of 
the founders of Buddhist sects were not known to 
possess any less authority than those of the early 
apostles of the Master. Hence many varieties of 
philosophical, ritual, mythological, and moral belief 
and practice were equally at home in the mouths of 
Buddhist advocates, and Confucian ideas were 
included among them. It was not long before both 
Confucianism and Buddhism became converted to the 
Japanese ideals of loyalty and ancestor-worship. 

It will at once be apparent that no great gulf 
existed between Confucianism and Shinto. The filial 
piety taught by Confucius did not require much 
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extension to permit of worship being paid to departed 
heroes and ancestors. Moreover there was no great 
difference between the submission due to Heaven- 
appointed rulers, inculcated by Confucius, and the 
exaltation of the Mikado to Divine authority, as 
taught by Shinto. Between Buddhism and Shintoism, 
a much greater obstacle existed ; and one which, until 
it was surmounted, led to the religion of the Buddha 
being vigorously resisted. According to the faith of 
Shinto worshippers, their deceased ancestors became 
“kami”—spirits to whom respect was due and 
offerings should be made, irrespective of their actions 
in their former lives. The Buddhists maintained that 
the condition of the deceased persons after death 
depended upon what their behaviour had been during 
their lives on earth; and that they might have been 
changed into animals, plants, or even stones. On the 
other hand, if their conduct had been sufficiently 
worthy, they might have been translated to Nirvana, 
or the “ Pure Land” of Amida, where they would no 
longer be concerned with offerings and worldly affairs. 
The difficulty was eventually overcome by a Buddhist 
priest named Kobo, who included the whole of the 
ancient “kami” of Japan in the Buddhist pantheon 
by proclaiming them “ avatars,” or manifestations of 
Buddha. In the case of the Sun-goddess, he succeeded 
in obtaining oracular confirmation of this at her own 
temple. Koboalso succeeded in gaining the important 
support of the Mikado, who named the new doctrine, 
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Riyobu-Shinto—the double way of the gods. This 
assured the popularity of Buddhism—into which, under 
the new title, Shinto quickly became merged, and, for 
a thousand years, only retained its separate existence 
as a dimly-remembered mythology. On the ofher 
hand, Buddhism was so metamorphosed in Japan that 
in its popular forms, it resembled idolatry more than 
the austere faith of its first Preacher. 


Although the final establishment of Buddhism in 
Japan was stage-managed by Kobo, its real influence 
over the people of that country was largely due to the 
gifts of civilization and refinement which it brought 
along with it. When Buddhism arrived in Japan, the 
inhabitants of that country were still a semi-barbarous 
race of hunters, fishermen, and farmers, grouped in 
warring clans or tribes. The Shinto temples in which 
they worshipped were mere huts, bare of adornment. 
The new Buddhist temples, on the other hand, sought 
to teach religion by the symbolism of pictures, 
sculpture, architecture, and even horticulture. The 
Buddhist missionaries opened up the wilder parts of 
Japan by building monasteries in remote places, and 
commended their faith in many other ways by works 
of utility. “The Buddhist missionaries in their first 
enthusiasm for humanity were not satisfied to bring 
in their train art, medicine, science, and improvements 
of all sorts, but they themselves, being often learned 
and practical men, became personal leaders in the 
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work of civilizing the country. In travelling up and 
down the empire to propagate their tenets, they found 
out the necessity of better roads, and, accordingly, they 
were largely instrumental in having them made. They 
dug wells, established ferries and built bridges. They 
opened lines of communication; they created the 
commerce between Japan and China; and they acted 
as peacemakers and mediators in the wars between 
the Japanese and Koreans. For centuries, they had 
the monopoly of high learning. In the dark middle 
ages, when civil war ruled, they were the only scholars, 
clerks, diplomatists, mediators, and peacemakers.”* 
A practice of making pilgrimages to famous shrines 
was instituted or encouraged by them; and, by every 
possible means, the people were made familiar with 
one another, and with the pursuit of peaceful arts for 
the sake of a common ideal. Who can wonder that 
when Buddhism succeeded in accommodating itself to 
the national rulers and beloved institutions of Japan, 
it was warmly welcomed by Mikados and people alike? 


The similarity of the work of early Buddhism in 
Japan to that of early Christianity in Europe cannot 
be missed. There was an additional likeness in the 
fact that each religion carried with it a new gospel of 
tenderness. In Europe, the message was one of 
compassion to suffering humanity ; in Asia, one of 
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* “The Religions of Japan,” by the Rev. W. E. Griffis. p. 293. 
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gentle sympathy with the lower animals. Other 
striking resemblances between the “Pure Land” 
school of Buddhism and the Christianity of the Middle 
Ages have already been noticed when the religions of 
China were described ; but a further extension of the 
. parallelism remains to be observed in Japan in the 
development of Buddhist sects recalling Protestantism 
and dissent. 


The development of Japanese Buddhism is most 
readily understood by tracing its two branches—the 
metaphysical and the practical. In spite of the 
practical character of their labours, most of the 
early Buddhist missionaries to Japan held subtle 
metaphysical opinions, which were much closer to 
those current in the times of their Founder, than the 
ones which came subsequently into vogue. They 
taught such ideas as that all things were illusion, and 
“enlightenment” attainable by realizing that thought 
alone existed. They hoped to put an end to thought 
itself by giving it nothing to think about. This type 
of Buddhism was really grounded upon the axioms 
that nothing exists, and that logic itself is merely a 
delusion—in direct opposition to the fundamental 
principles of Christianity, which is built upon the 
axioms that nothing cannot exist, and that logic has a 
solid standing ground in the fact that life begins in 
God and ends in good. 


There was one of the ancient sects born in China— 
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the Ris-shu or Vinaya sect—which tried to build 
Buddhism on moral principles. The Ris-shu proved 
itself a great power for good in the work of civilization, 
and in beautifying the lives and surroundings of the 
people of Japan. The monkish ideal, however, which 
it possessed in common with the other Buddhist sects 
—and for which Buddha himself was responsible— 
proved a source of great evil, for it was by the Ris-shu 
preachers that the Mikados were induced to become 
monks and abandon affairs of State. At this time the 
difficulties in the way of attaining Buddha-hood were 
supposed by all the Buddhist sects to be extreme, and 
hardly to be overcome in the life of one individual. 
The testimony which the Supreme Rulers of Japan 
bore to this by devoting their lives to it, went far to 
convince the common people that for them it was 
practically unattainable and consequently of very little 
worth. The doctrines of illusion and nothingness 
were also unsuited to practical minds, and there was a 
general dissatisfaction with the situation, which led to 
two new sects hailing from China being welcomed 
with open arms. During the Middle Ages, all the 
older Buddhist sects in Japan were superseded by the 
Ten-dai Shu and the Shin-gon-Shu. 


The Ten-dai sect substituted Pantheism for the 
illusion or negation of the previous teachers. Instead 
of asserting that matter was a figment of the 
imagination to be banished as soon as possible, it 
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declared that matter and thought were one. “ Buddha- 
tathata ” was the essence of all things, and the gods 
were forms which Buddha had assumed to deliver 
mankind. The highest ambition a man could entertain 
was to recognize the Buddha in all his manifestations. 
Such “ enlightenment ” might come suddenly, and the 
young should be prepared for it by a training which 
would exclude evil thoughts from their hearts and lead 
them to yearn for the Universal Buddha. The highest 
philosophical truths, however, were not to be fully 
comprehended by any but those who had attained to 
Buddha-hood, and the fullest spiritual insight was not 
to be acquired except by prolonged thought. The 
Ten-dai sect were ascetics, and they have often 
been likened to the Jesuits of Christendom. The 
adaptability of their faith has on many occasions been 
a convenient cloak for unscrupulousness. In the 
Middle Ages, they took a prominent part in politics, 
and their abbots were amongst the most redoubtable 
warriors of the period. Their turbulent ecclesiastics 
frequently marched forth to battle from monasteries 
which were nothing less than strongly fortified 
strongholds and military arsenals, in command of 
armies of monks, clad in full armour, and regularly 
trained for service, both as infantry and cavalry, on 


the battle-field. 


The Shin-gon-Shu or Sect of the True Word, was 
founded by Kobo, and its principal feature was his 
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doctrine of the Mandala, or Circle of the two parts 
uniting Buddhism and Shinto. It bore every mark of 
the degradation which falls upon a religion when its 
adherents lose sight of its true significance, and dwell 
only upon its mystery. According to the Shin-gon 
Shu there were three secret laws regarding Body, 
Speech and Thought to be understood and followed, 
and three mystic rites to be used as discipline. These 
rites were (1) worshipping the Buddha with the hand 
in certain positions called signs; (2) repeating Dharani 
or mystic formulas, and (3) contemplation. By these 
means a short cut to Buddha-hood was supposed to be 
provided, which made it possible for that exalted 
condition to be reached within the limits of the present 
life. 


Both the Ten-dai Shu and the Shin-gon Shu were 
well affected towards idol-worship. A reaction against 
idols found expression in the beliefs of the Zen 
or Contemplative Sect. This sect taught direct 
assimilation with Buddha by the way of thought, 
apart from all forms or doctrines. Salvation was to 
be gained by introspection and perfect tranquillity of 
mind and body. This conception was sublime in its 
simplicity, and far superior to the mechanical religious 
devices which afterwards became popular, but in 
practice it too often meant “ wall-gazing ” and atrophy 
of the outer channels of knowledge and sympathy. 
On the other hand, many of its professors departed so 
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far from their first love as to admit idols into their 
temples, and to allow the affairs of the world around 
them to disturb their tranquillity by causing them to 
quarrel violently among themselves. Still Zenism has 
borne valuable fruit in art and life. The emphasis 
placed by it upon self-command has helped to make 
the heroes of Japan, and to mould to nobility the 
characters of some of the best of the samurai. 


Although the mediaeval sects brought the prospect 
of Buddha-hood nearer to believers than did the 
ancient ones, the methods which they provided for 
getting there were still so complicated and laborious 
that they seemed useless to ordinary folk. One of the 
first propagators of the Jo-do doctrine declared that 
religion had so decayed in his own age that it was 
impossible for anyone to be saved in this way by his 
own efforts. A monk of the Ten-dai sect—Ho-nen 
by name—perceiving this, set himself to find an easier 
way for the common and ignorant people to escape 
from their sorrow. After long study of the ancient 
classics, he found in Zen-do’s commentary on the 
Tripitaka a passage beginning “ Chiefly remember or 
repeat the name of Amida with a whole and undivided 
heart.” Upon this he ceased from all other religious 
practices, and began to repeat the name of Amida 
Buddha 60,000 times a day. This new departure took 
place in A.D. 1175, and it proclaimed the beginning of 
the Jo-do Shu—still one of the most influential 
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Buddhist sects in Japan. According to the Jo-do or 
Pure Land sect there were originally two Vehicles or 
ways of deliverance taught by Buddha—the way of 
the “ Holy Path” and the Way of the “ Pure Land.” 
Honen closed the Holy Path because of its difficulty 
and exclusiveness. He opened the way of the Pure 
Land, and made salvation possible to all, however 
ignorant or busily employed. The “ Pure Land” was 
the Western Paradise of Amitabha,—that luxurious 
ante-chamber to Nirvana which soon grew more 
important than the palace of oblivion to which it led. 
The only qualifications now needed for admittance to 
Paradise were belief in all that Buddha had taught and 
frequent repetition of the formula of Amida. The 
labour or time-saving methods favoured by the Jo-do 
sect are exemplified by the double rosary which they 
invented, and which can be manipulated with the left 
hand when the right is otherwise employed. The 
grace of Amida alone entitled believers to enter 
Paradise ; and, of course, as loyal Japanese, the saving 
power of Amida was considered to have been exerted 
in such a way that there was ample warrant for 
including all the “kami” of Japan among the saints 
or avatars of Buddha. The Jo-do sect subsequently 
added to their pantheon everything that had been 
worshipped, or could be worshipped, in heaven or in 
earth, or in the waters under the earth. There is a 
native proverb—which is literally true—to the effect 
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that even a sardine’s head may become an object of 
worship. 


During the early Jo-do period, Buddhism probably 
reached its point of closest resemblance to mediaeval 
Christianity. Amida and the “kami” stood in place 
of Christ and his saints, the “ Pure Land ” for heaven, 
and invocations of Amida for the paternoster. There 
was a great similarity in the ritual, and consequently 
in the furniture, of the churches and temples. The 
ecclesiastics of both forms of religion became equally 
wealthy, proud, warlike, and corrupt. Out of this 
state of things came the Protestant Reformation in 
Europe Japan gave birth to the Buddhist sect known 
as Shin-Shu. Shinran was the reformer who founded 
the Shin-Shu and, like Martin Luther, he proclaimed 
that salvation was by faith alone, and not by works. 
He was at first a disciple of Ho-nen, and one of his 
earliest acts of independence was to marry a lady of 
the imperial court, thus declaring his conviction that 
marriage was honourable, and celibacy an invention 
of the priests not warranted by primitive Buddhism. 
The Shin-Shu are the only Japanese sect to admit the 
possibility of a woman entering Paradise without 
passing through another life. In recent years they 
have also taken an honourable precedence in helping 
to raise the Eta—the outcasts of Japan—to the status 
of citizens. Their new temples show European 
influence in architecture and furniture, and they have 
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- been the first to organize their schools of learning on 
the model of those in Christendom, so that their young 
men might be trained to resist Shinto or Christianity, 
or to measure the truth ineither. “ Liberty of thought 
and action, and incoercible desire to be free from 
governmental, traditional, ultra-ecclesiastical or Shinto 
influence—in a word, protestantism in its pure sense, 
is characteristic of the great sect founded by 
Shinran.”* It is an excellent augury for Japanese 
progress that the Shin-Shu is the largest sect in Japan, 
and although it possesses no fixed property and 
depends entirely upon voluntary contributions, one of 
the richest and most powerful. 


The last important modification of Buddhism to 
become popular in Japan was that of the Nichirenites. 
The first enthusiasm aroused by the new views of 
Ho-nen and Shin-ran seems to have been followed by a 
speedy reaction in the direction of salvation by works, 
and of the intellectual Pantheism of the Ten-dai Shu. 
- Both of these doctrines appeared safer than trusting 
to the power and favour of Amida alone. The 
Ten-dai restriction of enlightenment to the intellectual 
few was, however, out of fashion, and, in A.D. 1282, 
Nichiren founded a new sect on the principle that 
every living creature—and even every thing—in the 
universe was capable of becoming a manifestation of 





* “The Religions of Japan.” p. 274. 
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the Buddha. All these reflections of the Buddha— 
whether gods or men, beasts, birds or snakes—were to 
be honoured, and are actually both honoured and 
worshipped by the Nichirenites. Other forms of 
superstition were also incorporated with the beliefs of 
the sect, and the exorcism of demons became an 
important duty and source of revenue for the priests. 
Zeal—even to bigotry—for the honour of the sect 
took the place of Ten-dai methods of study and 
meditation; and for exclusiveness was substituted 
noisy and showy appeals intended to attract the 
multitude. The Nichirenites endeavoured to gain the 
suffrages of members of all schools by uniting the 
conviction and promises of the sects of Amida to the 
mysticism of the Shin-gon Shu, the pantheism of 
Ten-dai philosophers, and the obedience to law of the 
older sects. They insisted that it was necessary for a 
man to work out his own salvation by observing the 
law, by self-examination, by reflecting-on the blessings 
vouchsafed to members of their sect, and by constant 
prayer. Nevertheless, their real dependence was in 
partizanship—a faith in their own infallibility which 
made them intolerant of all others. They are the 
most sectarian of all sects. Their violent abuse and 
the ribaldry employed by them against their Buddhist 
brethren surpass anything that has ever been known 
in Christendom, even in the bitterest controversies of 
rival “Christian” sects. When the Parliament of 
Religions was called in Chicago, the successors of 
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Nichiren promptly wrote to America warning the 
world against all other Japanese Buddhists, and 
denouncing especially those coming to speak in the 
Parliament as misrepresenting the true doctrines of 
the Buddha.* 


There is a modified form of Confucianism possessing 
great influence in Japan, which needs to be described 
before any attempt is made to estimate the value of 
the religions of that country to its inhabitants. The 
system of Chu-Hi was introduced into Japan in the 
17th Century at a time when, owing to a change of 
dynasty, there was a great exodus of scholars from 
China. Many Confucian schools were established by 
these scholars in Japan, and almost every member of 
the samurai was educated in their learning. All 
Japanese social, official, intellectual, and literary life 
was permeated with the spirit of this new 
Confucianism, which took such a hold upon the minds 
of the samurai, that the majority of them since then 
have been Confucianists as far as they have been 
anything. 

The philosophy of the Confucianism of Chu-Hi is 
wholly pantheistic, in the sense that everything in 
general is god, but nothing particular is God. Man is 
moved by a greater power than himself, but he need 
not trouble himself about its nature. All that he has 





* See “The Religions of Japan.” pp. 281/2. 
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to do is, having found his place in the universe, to keep 
to it. If a man’s heart is right, all is well. Sub- 
mission, duty, honour—these are the great virtues. 
This personal ideal is magnified to such a degree that 
life itself is held less precious than freedom from the 
censure of superiors or even the suspicion of blame. 
In innumerable instances, members of the samurai 
have proclaimed their pure motives and unsullied 
loyalty by committing suicide after the manner known 
as harakiri or seppuku. When it is remembered that 
this devotion was only due to superiors, it will be seen 
how far personal integrity and subordination usurped 
the place of intelligent human sympathy. Indeed 
there was little room for love in un-Christian Japan, 
even inthe home. The father was the absolute ruler. 
The wife was honoured if she became a mother, but 
if childless, she was frequently neglected. The child 
was not expected to love, but to be reverent and dutiful 
to its father. “The kiss and the embrace, the linking 
of the child’s arm around its father’s neck, the address 
on letters, ‘My Dear Wife,’ or ‘My beloved Mother,’ 
seem to the old school of Japanese like caricatures of 
propriety. . . . To love God would no more occur to 
a Japanese gentleman than to have his child embrace 
and kiss him.”* 


Having now described the different forms of 
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religion which have flourished in Japan, it only remains 
to indicate the parts which those religions have played 
in the national life, and to enquire whether they 
contain the important elements for its future progress. 
In view of the well-known readiness of the Japanese 
to assimilate knowledge and culture, this is an 
important question. Have these religions proved 
adequate to Japan’s needs, or wherein have they 
fallen short? 


The inner history of Japan, as of other nations, 
consists in the interplay of self-regarding instincts and 
spiritual ideas. Its great problem was to combine 
order with individuality—to reconcile vigorous 
personal initiative with peace. In Japan, as among 
many of the ancient peoples, the method adopted was 
to demand obedience from the many, and confer 
liberty upon the few. The consequence was slavish 
obedience to routine on the part of all, except those 
who were privileged to act as they pleased. Among 
the latter, there was perpetual discord for want of 
some power—moral or physical—sufficiently strong to 
rule them. The religions of Shinto and Confucius 
stopped short just where there was most need of their 
services. The Buddha’s religion was likewise a failure, 
because it became irrational by dwelling on rewards 
and punishments, and forgetting the welfare of its 
children. The story of the upper classes in Japan 
reveals nothing but tyranny and strife, save where 
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some exceptional man appears, sternly enforcing 
obedience to his personal will—or to principles of law 
and order which he was sufficiently superior to his 
colleagues to appreciate. The lack of any permanency 
in the state of things which such men established is 
indicated in the sad proverb, “ The great man has no 
seed.” This will now be followed out in somewhat 
fuller detail. 


The practical utility of Shintoism, Confucianism, 
and Buddhism to Japan in early times has already 
been recognised. Towards the end of the Ainu wars 
the three religions succeeded in moulding the people 
into habits of deference to their superiors—which 
soon proved to mean submission to the will of the 
strongest. The Mikados were not the strongest, for 
they were induced by the courtiers and the Buddhist 
priests to abdicate early in order to become monks. 
Even while they reigned they were exalted to an 
unapproachable deity. This left the field clear for 
the machinations of the nobility. The lords who filled 
civil offices soon sank into luxury and oppression, and 
the military leaders seized the power. These war 
lords gathered about them bodies of retainers during 
the wars, and fell to quarrelling. The Taira clan was 
triumphant, and gained the coveted office of Shogun. 
In the very next generation, however, they fell under 
the power of their unscrupulous relatives, the Hojos ; 
and for 130 years their chiefs were made catspaws 
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of the Hojos by being turned into monks, like the 
Mikados, as soon as they grew old enough to be 
independent. Several of the Hojos were able 
statesmen, and they managed to lighten the burden 
on the farmers without losing control of the fighting 
men. They were probably helped to keep civil strife 
in abeyance for a while by an attempted invasion of 
the Mongols—which occurred during the middle part 
of their rule, and which they successfully repelled. 
The Hojos, nevertheless, treated their superiors, 
including the Mikados, in’such an unscrupulous and 
tyrannous way that it still provokes the indignation of 
loyal Japanese; and eventually caused a conspiracy, 
headed by the Mikado himself, which compassed their 
downfall. Instead of tranquillity, a period of anarchy 
followed which is regarded by the Japanese them- 
selves as the worst period in their history. The power 
of Buddhism was then at its zenith, but while in theory 
it cared for nothing but Paradise, in actual fact its 
priests raised armies for their own aggrandizement 
and joined in the fray. Conciliation, indeed, was no 
part of the programme of any of the three Japanese 
religions. The disorganization was at last brought 
to an end by three great generals and statesmen, 
Nobunaga, Hidéyoshi, and Iyéyasu, who successively 
raised themselves to positions of authority. The first 
of these destroyed the Buddhist monasteries and slew 
great numbers of the priests. He was favourable 
to Roman Catholic Christianity, which had recently 
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been introduced by missionaries and was making great 
headway; but unfortunately the missionaries were 
Jesuits acting as advance guards of Spain and the 
Inquisition. Their intolerance and interference in 
politics brought upon them the persecution of 
Nobunaga’s successors; and, by fearful massacres, 
Christianity was suppressed. Japan was given back 
to the older faiths. During the next two centuries, 
Japan was intentionally isolated as far as possible from 
all contact with foreigners, and the administration 
became more and more repressive and corrupt. The 
Mikado was still nothing more than a titular ruler; 
and the government was carried on by military 
Shoguns—in his name and in that of a secret code of 
regulations alleged to have been bequeathed to them 
by lyéyasu. The Shoguns kept an immense army of 
spies, and constantly inflicted fresh sumptuary laws 
upon the people. “ There was little patriotism and 
no economical unity. Land transport was very difficult 
to secure on account of clan feuds, and the rivalries 
and jealousies of the barons.”* Epidemics of 
preventable. and contagious diseases raged. The 
annals record disasters of every sort, which the 
government took no steps to cope with. Crimes were 
cruelly punished. Among the people, deceit and 
licentiousness prevailed; and evil practices were in 





* “Japanese Nation in Evolution.” p. 264. 
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common use to avoid more children than were desired. 
“ All authorities agree that the sexual morality in the 
large cities was at a very low ebb among all classes, 
while luxury and effeminacy prevailed among people 
high in birth and wealth.”* Since Japan has been 
opened again to the outer world, the population has 
increased at a rate unknown before. 


Such was the state of things in Japan up to the 
middle of the 19th century, when by the diplomatic 
and naval pressure of the United States Government 
the Japanese were made willing to enter again into 
relations with strangers. There is little doubt that, 
even apart from the action of the United States, there 
would soon have been a revolution in Japan; but it 
would have been a purely internal and political one— 
not a social revolution, let alone a scientific one. 
So far as social progress is concerned, Shinto, 
Confucianism and Buddhism have for many years 
been weighed in the balances and found wanting. It 
must, however, be conceded that Shinto was largely 
instrumental in one way in promoting the rapid strides 
in civilization taken by Japan during the 19th Century. 
The internal revolution which coincided with the 
diplomatic action of the United States and which 
helped to make that action successful, was instigated 
by Shinto scholars with the object of restoring to the 





* “Japanese Nation in Evolution.” p. 269. 
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Mikados their ancient power and authority. It was 
received with public acclamation; and when the 
reigning Mikado called upon his people to Europeanize 
themselves for the sake of their country, the greatest 
efforts and sacrifices were made to do so. All the 
same, it can scarcely be denied that if the Mikado had 
commanded his people to resist Western progress to 
the death, equally costly sacrifices would have been 
made in the effort, with a more unhappy result. 


Neither Shinto, Confucianism, nor Buddhism— 
taken singly or in combination—are capable of 
inspiring the youth of Japan with the high ideals 
possessed by the Western world. Apart from 
Christianity, the Japanese, severed from the West, 
would soon relapse into a slavery under the heels of an 
armed tyrant, or become the prey of contending 
factions regardless of the public weal. Shinto would 
proceed directly towards the former, by its exaltation 
of the Mikado to Deity without requiring from him 
any of Deity’s higher attributes. Of the responsibility 
which a ruler owes to his people or to a Higher Power, 
it is wholly ignorant. Conservative and unimaginative, 
Shinto has no remedy for trouble but repression ; and 
when its demand for patriotic loyalty has been 
satisfied, it has no power to draw out the heart or the 
intelligence of the people any whither. 


Confucianism is the religion of social order and 
personal honour. In its canons of social behaviour it 
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is avowedly stationary, and confesses its inability ‘to 
see human life otherwise than from the standpoint of 
the social relations as defined by Confucius. “Let 
then the child make its parents Heaven, the retainer, 
his Lord, the wife her husband, and let each give up 
life for righteousness.* Thus will each serve for 
Heaven. But if we exalt Heaven above parent or 
Lord, we shall come to think we can serve it though 
they be disobeyed, and like tiger or wolf shall rejoice 
to Iall them.”t The responsibilities of superior 
position are not explored by Confucianism either as 
regards their nature or extent. In conjunction with 
punctilious regard for personal honour, Confucian 
views are perfectly consistent with discord and 
haughty tyranny in high places. Confucianism has no 
help for the weaker members of the social organism, 
and it never dreams of making life easier in any other 
way than by reducing all things to a uniform routine. 
Even the theories of Chu-Hi discourage enterprise by 
insisting upon destiny. Should progress be entrusted 
to Confucianism, it could hardly do other than quickly 
disappear. 

In one or other of its forms, Buddhism has 
already thrown over mechanical law for pantheistic 
oS ie ee ee Sa 


* For the meaning of the term “righteousness,” see the 
description of the philosophy of Chu-Hi on pages 377-8. 
+ Chashi Junzo, quoted on pages 144 and 145 of “The 


Religions of Japan.” (1857 A.D.) ‘ 
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polytheism, Nirvana for Paradise, and good deeds for 
faith and mystic rites. It may yet, of course, 
transform Amida or Buddha-tathata into God, and by 
re-creating itself in other respects become practically 
Christianity under a Buddhist disguise. There are 
some of its priests always ready to adopt any opinions 
which may be popular. However this may be, 
Buddhism, as taught hitherto, is wholly unsuited to be 
the principal counsellor of modern life. It is true that 
the religion possesses imagination, and lifts the minds 
of men towards the Unseen; but its visions and its 
commands are alike intangible and unsocial. It is the 
very Genius of weird Creative Art; but in the sphere 
of active life it favours capable men abandoning 
their duties. It permits the strenuousness of the 
exceptionally energetic to be wasted upon personal 
rivalries and the accumulation of private profit, without 
ever suggesting that such qualities are God-given, and 
sacred to the public service. Hence Buddhism is 
irrelevant to progress. Its foundations are laid in 
Pessimism and its gates in Solitude. The courts of 
Progress require beneath them a Rock of Ages of a 
different kind—an eternal Power for Good, capable of 
supporting humanity in its onslaught upon the evils of 
life. 


Shinto puts its faith in a single human institution; 
Confucianism would make permanent all human 
inequalities ; and Buddhism removes the cure of evils 
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to a distant world. Christianity alone by its faith in 
the Law of Love brings true salvation “nearer than 
when we first believed.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


MUHAMMADANISM. 


If Buddhism denies Divine personality, Muham- 
madanism over-emphasises it. No view of God is 
more anthropomorphic in its colouring than that of 
Muhammad; and there is none in which the 
uniqueness, distinctiveness, and unlikeness of 
personality are more closely associated with the 
Supreme Being than in that of orthodox Muham- 
madanism. Personality is the great outstanding 
feature of the Muhammadan confession of faith. 
The well-known declaration “There is no God but 
Allah, and Muhammad is his prophet,” might be more 
briefly expressed “I believe in God and Muhammad.” 


It will be comparatively easy, therefore, to gather 
the meaning of the great religion of Islam* by 
examining its opinions of God and the prophet. “The 
theologians of Islam may be said to have fairly got 
out what was in the Koran,” concerning the nature and 





* (p. 521). The word “Islam’? which means “ surrender,” 
is the name which was given to the Muhammadan religion by 
Muhammad himself. 
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character of God—his Essence and Attributes. “They 
have deduced Seven (primary) Attributes; that God 
is (1) Living; (2) Omniscient; (3) Omnipotent; (4) 
Irresistible in Will; and that he (5) Hears, (6) Sees, 
and (7) speaks.”* The last three have caused much 
discussion and they are generally put down as 
incomprehensible—this being quite in keeping with 
the current “ Mukhalafah” doctrine of the total and 
absolute difference between the Creator and the 
creature from every point of view. The attitude of 
Muslim belief in this respect is popularly expressed in 
the Egyptian rhyme, “ Whatever idea your mind comes 
at, I tell you flat, God is zot That.”’+ 


Of the four less symbolical attributes of God, the 
first—“ Living ”—conveys the same idea as “ Active.” 
The second—“ Omniscient ”—is a word of terror to 
the unbeliever and the sinner, but one of comfort to 
the believer. Such phrases as “God knoweth that 
which they do” and “ God sees that which ye do” are 
constantly recurring in the Koran along with the 
similar phrase “ For God is mighty and wise.”= The 
two other attributes of God, “Omnipotent” and 
“ Trresistible in Will,” indeed, understate the case. God 
is not merely “ Irresistible in Will.” He is the Sole 





* «The Reproach of Islam,” by Mr. W. H. T. Gardiner, B.A. 
Pp. 132. 

+ ©The Reproach of Islam.” pp. 150/151. 

+ See Sale’s Koran. p. 29, 39) 44) 47-8, 49) 50. 
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Will. Man must do as God compels him. He has no 
choice but to submit. Whether he believes or 
disbelieves, whether he is a sinner or a saint, whether 
he is to be punished or rewarded eternally depends 
entirely upon God. Not only is God free from any 
hindrance or trammel from without upon His doings, 
but He has no Partner to share His volition, nor any 
Law in His own nature to bind Him to any particular 
course of action. Right and wrong are such because 
He wills it. He can make what is morally wrong to be 
morally right when He likes. It is quite natural that 
He should be inconsistent in these matters ; and if He 
desires to favour His chosen Prophet by granting him 
permission to enjoy some pleasure which is morally 
forbidden to others, there is no reason why He should 
not do so. All distinctions depend entirely upon His 
decree, and it is of no use to seek reasons for His 
dealings. “ Allah is not to be asked concerning that 
which He does.” He is superior to all logical or moral 
principles whatever. So deeply is the Divine 
Sovereignty of God impressed upon the Arab mind. 


This Supreme Lord—whose power is all in all— 
has, nevertheless, seen fit to issue directions to men 
as to how they should live. Those directions cannot 
be obeyed except as He wills it, but they constitute 
the standard according to which He distributes His 
blessings and wreaks His wrath. To His “Chosen 
People ”—who may well think themselves supremely 
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favoured—He gives dignity and power over all others 
even in this life; and, after the judgment day, they 
will enjoy every pleasure—bodily and sensual more 
particularly—which they can desire. Eating and 
drinking and women are among those specificially 
mentioned. Upon the other hand, upon the unfortu- 
nates whom Allah selects as “ Vessels of Wrath fitted 
for Destruction,” He imposes servitude in this life, and 
will inflict the most frightful tortures of Hell in the 
world to come. They can neither believe in Him nor 
pray to Him except as He wills it. 


This awful and unapproachable Deity has conveyed 
His revelation to man by means of a Book—the 
contents of which were made known in portions and 
by degrees to the Arabian prophet Muhammad by the 
mouth of the angel Gabriel. This Sacred Book—the 
Koran—is so highly esteemed by Muhammad’s 
followers that it is by some considered to be uncreated 
and eternal. The Koran was not written by 
Muhammad—who was, indeed, unable to write—but 
was compiled after his death from notes of his 
discourses kept by his hearers. Its principal burden 
is the imperative necessity of believing in Muhammad 
and the unity of God. It pours forth curses upon 
unbelievers and idolaters, and calls upon the faithful 
to make war upon them. Many passages turn upon 
actual incidents in the life of Muhammad. They 
frequently embody vigorous personalities, and were 
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sometimes opportunely revealed just when Muham- 
mad’s conduct was exciting the alarm and distrust of 
his supporters, and needed some special justification. 
Muhammad was not afraid to change his ordinances 
as occasion required, nor to disregard them when they 
opposed his inclinations. His authority is still so 
great that this does not disturb his followers’ faith 
in him in the least. Neither is any doubt as regards 
the Divine authorship and infallibility of the Koran 
awakened by the accepted maxim of Muhammadan 
scholarship that the later sayings of the Koran some- 
times conflict with and abrogate the earlier ones. 
There is no reason why God should not have varied 
his dealings with men! 


Muhammad did not claim to be in any sense Divine. 
He confessed that he was a human being and a sinner 
like others, but he claimed to be the greatest of the 
prophets. Many prophets had been sent by God 
(224,000 according to one Muhammadan tradition), to 
six of whom—Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, 
and himself—it had been given to establish new 
dispensations abrogating those which preceded. 
Muhammad acknowledged the Divine authority of the 
Pentateuch, Psalms and Gospel; and he declared that 
the Jews and Christians erred not in their belief that 
Moses and Jesus were sent by God, but in their 
rejection of Him, whose mission was the crown and 
consummation of all that Moses and Jesus had taught. 
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He further charged both Jews and Christians with 
having corrupted their sacred books, especially by 
removing from them predictions of his own coming ; 
and maintained that thenceforward the Koran alone 
would be found to contain everything necessary for 
salvation. 


Although Muhammadans do not consider the Koran 
to have been inspired by Muhammad, but by God, the 
reverence which they feel for the Prophet’s personal 
behaviour and acquaintance with the Divine will is so 
great, that the recorded traditions of his acts and 
sayings have come to exercise an authority over 
believers as great as that of the Koran itself. Great 
respect is also paid to any decision arrived at by the 
unanimous agreement of Muhammad’s companions, 
and even to the analogical deductions drawn from the 
study of all these various sources of theological 
information by the four great founders of the 
orthodox (Sunni) Muhammadan schools — Abu 
Hanifeh, Malek, Esh Shafy and Hanbal. From these 
the puritans of Islam have endeavoured to elaborate 
a religious system founded upon the Koran which 
should regulate every detail of life—down to the 
proper way of cutting a water-melon. Practically all 
sects and schools of Muhammadans agree, however, 
that the principal duties of a Muslim are : (1) Prayer, 
five times daily according to the appointed forms, and 
with the appropriate purifications and ablutions; 
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(2) Alms-giving according to well defined rules and 
for the sake of acquiring merit ; (3) Fasting—z.c.,, total 
abstention from sunrise to sunset during the month of 
Ramadan ; (4) Pilgrimage to the sacred City—Mecca— 
and its holy “ Kaaba ” (Black Stone), and (5) War upon 
unbelievers. The last is not included by some doctors, 
and its stringency is in any case discounted by a host 
of “considerations.” All these duties are laid down in 
the Koran. Circumcision is also held to be a Divine 
institution, although the Koran does not mention it. 
Wine drinking, games of chance, usury and infanticide 
are prohibited by the Koran, and it regulates polygamy, 
concubinage, inheritance and slavery. The Koran not 
only instructs its believers, but, ike the Old Testament, 
it imposes penalties upon them for their transgressions. 
These have since been extended until the “ Shariat ” 
or sacred law has taken over the whole of the functions 
of the law-court or police-court.* The ecclesiastical 
courts of law are now considered more important than 
the civil, and morality has become identified with law. 
Religious offences can therefore be obliterated by 
punishment on earth ; but good and evil deeds are also 
carefully computed in heaven and any balance to the 
bad will be settled in purgatory. No true Moslem, 
however, even if his balance be to the bad, will be 
condemned to the e‘ernal fire, but only to the 
purgatorial flame for a season. His “ faith,” provided 





* “The Reproach of Islam.” pp. 167-8. 
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it be intellectually genuine, will save him from the 
torments of hell; whilst those who are without that 
“faith” are without the one work, the absence of 
which cannot be balanced by all other good works 
soever.* Faith in God and Muhammad are the 
indispensable articles of the Muhammadan creed. 


Not only in his outward and typical life do the 
Muslims find Muhammad to be the most perfect of 
human beings. “ The Muhammadan authors speak of 
his religious and moral virtues; as his piety, veracity, 
justice, liberality, clemency, humility and abstinence. 
His charity, in particular, they say, was so conspicuous, 
that he had seldom any money in his house; and he 
frequently spared even some part of his own provisions 
to supply the necessities of the poor.” European 
students of the Prophet’s biography, accustomed to 
Christian types of character, do not usually select the 
virtues named as characteristic of the Prophet. They 
find it easier to envisage him as an unscrupulous 
politician, fierce in the pursuit of his own interests, and 
ready to indulge his personal animosities and lusts— 
even under the cover of religion—whenever he found 
it safe to do so, To the eye of an unbeliever, he 
certainly appears easier to distinguish from other 
prophets by his ambition and audacity than by his 
humility and clemency. His general temper towards 





* Sale’s Koran (Introduction). p. 32. 
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those who opposed his views was far from mild, or 
even temperate; and his choice of means to achieve 
his political ends included assassination—if not 
treachery. On the other hand, he despised the pomp 
of royalty. “The apostle of God submitted to the 
menial offices of the family ; he kindled the fire, swept 
the floor, milked the ewes, and mended with his own 
hands his shoes and woollen garment.”* He was 
never So puffed up by success as to treat his associates 
in any other way than as companions and friends. 
Even towards his early enemies he exercised 
remarkable self-restraint by refraining from punishing 
them—it was a brilliant stroke of policy, of course— 
on the supreme occasion when he had them at his feet 
after the capture of Mecca. So great and winning 
was his character that even a Christian critic has said 
of him “ The secular historian would rightly find him 
great and magnificent for his indomitable faith in his 
cause: brave, skilful and dauntless: clever in making 
capital, even out of defeat, and quick as lightning to 
follow up success; relentless where severity was 
profitable, but loving neither war nor slaughter for 
their own sake: mild towards the vanquished, unless 
they had irritated him at some weak point. How much 
was admirable in his dealings with men! How 
courteous he was to enquirers, how kind to children, 





* Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 
Chap. 50. 
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how wise with his hot-headed followers! And 
informing and warming everything there was that 
burning zeal for God.”* Who can wonder that to 
those who inherit his cause he appears as a greater 
Cromwell—the greatest of all the prophets because 
the most successful! Was he not what he claimed to 
be—the very type of a King-Messiah such as the 
Jews longed for? Should not he be hailed by all who 
acknowledge the potent sway of his spiritual sceptre 
“See the Conquering Hero comes”! 

The important part played by personality in 
Muhammadanism is peculiarly visible in the 
distinctions which exist between the separate sects 
of that religion. According to Sale, all the heterodox 
sects of Islam are compounded or decompounded from 
the opinions of the four chief ones,—the Motazalites, 
the Sefatians, the Kharegites and the Shites.t The 
Motazalites and Sefatians hold opposite opinigns upon 
the question whether God has eternal attributes, or 
whether such attributes would be separate Persons. 
The Kharegites and Shiites chiefly differ from each 
other—and from the orthodox Sunnites—as regards 
the true successors of Muhammad in the headship of 
Islam. The Sunnites have always accepted all the 
early Khalifs who occupied that office ; the Kharegites 
rejected two; and the Shiites deny altogether the 


* “Reproach of Islam.” pp. 67 and 68. 
+ Sale’s Introduction to “‘ Koran.” p. 123. 
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right of the first three—all of whom were elected—and 
assert the indefeasible hereditary right of the fourth, 
Ali-ebn-Taleb, the kinsman of Muhammad, and the 
first freeman to embrace his religion, along with that 
of his descendants. Ali and his two sons—Hasan and 
Hosein—met with tragic fates, and the Shiites revere 
them as martyrs, whom they annually bewail. Ah, 
Hasan and Hosein, with their nine lineal descendants, 
are honoured by the Shiites as the true Khalifs and 
Imams (or pontiffs) of Islam. The twelfth and last 
of these _ Imams was known by the title of Mahdi or 
“ Guide”; and he is believed not to have died, but to 
have vanished from the earth to reappear in due time 
for the overthrow of the Antichrist before the day of 
Judgment. There are, of course, other differences 
between the sects—especially the later ones; but the 
general predominance of personalities rather than 
principles is indicated by the fact that most of them 
are named after their leaders. Among the more 
modern ones, however, the Wahhabis represent a 
puritan reaction against saint-worship, intoxication, 
and other corruptions which have crept into Islamic 
faith and practice in spite of Koranic precept; and 
they strenuously advocate a return to primitive 
simplicity. On the other hand, there is a small section 
of educated Muhammadans in India which is trying 
to bring the Koran itself into harmony with modern 
and Christian ethics. The vast majority of Muham- 
madans throughout the world, however, are strictly 
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orthodox, and they are not likely to be moved in any 
direction unless some warlike leader appears among 
them to stir up their ancient fanaticism. 


The fact that Muhammadanism is a faith holding in 
supreme admiration an arbitrary God and a political 
Prophet will explain the well-known fact that the 
religion is mainly spread by violence. By sheer force 
of arms, Muhammad and his Arabian successors 
carried the faith over Arabia, Asia Minor, Persia, and 
Northern Africa. With their Moorish allies they 
invaded and subjugated almost the whole of Spain. 
Their Turkish converts overthrew Constantinople and 
threatened the remainder of Europe at the gates of 
Vienna. In India, in Central Africa, and in the East 
Indies, the teachings of the Koran have been 
propagated by the sword; and multitudes of idolaters 
have accepted the worship of Allah as a preferable 
alternative to immediate death. It would not be fair, 
however, to ascribe the whole of the success of Islam 
to such violent measures. In heathen countries, both 
preachers and traders have done something to advance 
the cause. The Muslim proclaims his faith wherever 
he goes. At the fixed hour of prayer, he becomes 
regardless of all save his devotions. This is an 
advertisement of his sincerity to be known and read 
of all men. When he has gained any kind of footing 
or control, he brings to bear the strongest social 
influences available, in order to secure the general 
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adoption of his opinions. He will intermarry with 
heathen women or take them for concubines, but they 
must be kept secluded to himself, and women of his 
own religion may not marry into any other. Thus the 
children are kept within his own pale. In China, 
however, the Muhammadan has found it advisable to 
adopt the manners of the country, and he has done so. 
In Africa, he sometimes offers the natives a choice of 
being pagan and slaves, or Muhammadans and free; 
and, in the East Indies, he tries to advance his religion, 
by elevating himself to the rank of a local chieftain, 
and thus becoming a power in the land.* Upon the 
Christians under his rule he lays a heavy tribute, and 
treats them with scorn and contumely. When, in the 
8th Century, he captured Bokhara, Arabians were 
quartered in the houses of obstinate Christian 
inhabitants, and money was offered to all who would . 
pray and fast lke loyal Muhammadans. If such 
courses were proposed to a Christian missionary, he 
would exclaim “ Converts on such terms would not be 
Christians atall. No man can really be a Christian 
whose heart is not changed. Christianity wants no 
hypocrites.” “All converts are hypocrites,” said a 
Muslim Cabinet Minister in Cairo to Mr. Gairdner. 
“Tt is the children of these men who are sincere.” + 


* See “Islam as a Missionary Religion,’ by Mr. C. R. 
Haines, M.A. 


+ “The Reproach of Islam.” pp. 102-3. 
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The sincerity, the strength, and the courage of true 
Muslims excite admiration whenever they are seen; 
but there is yet another side of the picture. Force 
being the supreme attribute of the Muslim’s God, the 
tyrannous rule of the strong and the enslavement of 
the weak are natural characteristics of society 
wherever the belief in Him prevails. This is to be 
seen in the despotisms which have flourished, and the 
infamous slave-trade which has grown up, under 
Islam’s shade. The same principle governs family 
life. The Muslim husband and father is the head of 
the family, and can do as he likes with the women. 
He is enjoined to marry, but the number of his wives 
is limited to four. He may add as many slave 
concubines to his harem as he pleases; and the 
concubines may be dismissed at pleasure—unless they 
bear sons. In that case they become free. Even the 
wives may be divorced at will—after two warnings ; 
but the dowries received with them must be returned. 
This latter provision for the wife’s protection has 
been made considerably more effectual in some 
Muhammadan countries, by the peculiar expedient of 
demanding from the bridegroom at the time of 
marriage, an admission of the payment of a far larger 
dowry than he has actually received. 


The liability of a wife to divorcement on slight 
provocation is an obvious danger to her loyalty ; and it 
has consequently become a regular practice to seclude 
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her from temptation as far as possible by confinement 
in a harem, and by shrouding her features with a 
heavy veil whenever she goes abroad. This seclusion 
of women has a natural tendency to make them vain 
and frivolous, and to unfit them for the training of 
their children. The daughters learn little from them 
but seductive arts and accomplishments, and the sons 
—having but little respect for the refinement or the 
purity of their mothers—grow up like strong and 
sense-governed animals. The pleasures of the higher 
intellectual pursuits are hardly known. Even the 
instruction of the schools is confined to theology and 
the sacred law (with some elements of analytical 
grammar), and is entirely based upon the Koran. It 
is true that the elegant poetical form of that work may 
have done something to inspire the far famed poetry 
of Persia; but the study of physics, medicine, botany, 
or similar sciences would stamp a Muhammadan 
student as a philosopher or an atheist.* Hence the 
stagnation of the Muhammadan world follows. 
naturally from its deepest religious principle—the 
supreme dominion of physical force over all things, 
including the spiritual and intellectual activities of its 
women and its sages. 


The propagandists of Islam have never disdained 
to use the allurements of polygamy to advance the 
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cause of Muhammad. In newly converted countries 
which are unfamiliar with the fictitious dowry check 
upon divorce, the effect is disastrous. The terrible 
effects of Muhammadanism in Africa are powerfully 
described by Dr. Walter Miller and Canon Godfrey 
Dale in Mr. Gairdner’s book “The Reproach of 
Islam.”* Dr. Miller says:—“I have seen in eight 
years—a childhood bereft of all the real features of 
childhood, love, trust, and innocence—a womanhood 
for the most part demoralised, and having no more of 
the true woman’s instinct towards her partner in life 
than the ordinary hen has to the last cock she met in 
the farmyard.” He goes on to describe a wicked, 
ignorant and truckling class of teachers, a plundering 
ruling class, and a distrustful, mendicant and 
unfaithful people, less loyal and honourable than 
ordinary heathens. “The population, from all the 
records we have, can hardly be more than one-third 
what it was fifty years ago. Polygamy, slavery, 
disease! all due to Islam!” In face of all this it is sad 
indeed to learn from the same authority that “ The 
blindness of our Cabinet, our Foreign Secretaries, our 
senior and junior members of the services is paralysing. 
They always imagine Islam is loyal and should be 
protected from the missionary.” 


Such have been the fruits of Islam in the past, but 
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there are a few Muslims—mostly dwellers in India— 
who desire to adapt it to better things. Every 
sympathy should be extended to these reformers, but 
it is most unlikely that they will succeed in carrying 
the majority of their co-religionists with them. The 
Europeans who have been optimistic enough to 
suppose that because the Koran insists upon the 
goodness of God (towards Muhammadans), an attempt 
to humanize Muhammadanism was likely to be 
successful, have forgotten how little of the Koran can 
be read to profit from this point of view. The Unity 
of God might be a good foundation to build upon 
were it not so inexorably chained to the other opinions 
of Muhammad. Before Islam can become a humane 
religion, it will have to alter so greatly that the 
principles of Christ will stand upon a higher pedestal 
‘than those of its author. When this takes place, it is 
hardly conceivable that Dagon will not bow before the 
Ark. 


To make it quite clear that modern Muhamma- 
danism is not an unworthy corruption of a pure 
original, it will be of advantage, perhaps, to try and 
gain some idea of the motives and sentiments by 
which Muhammad was inspired, and which influenced 
those of his contemporaries who adopted his opinions, 
It is a moot point among the European biographers of 
Muhammad whether he was merely an ambitious 
impostor, or was at first sincere in his claims to have 
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received his opinions by Divine inspiration. He was 
certainly no youthful enthusiast when he embarked 
upon his mission, as he had already attained the 
age of 40. On the other hand, he was subject to 
epileptic fits, and probably regarded these—as did 
most of his contemporaries—as signs of supernatural 
visitation. The most reasonable supposition seems to 
be that he was a man of thoughtful turn, who loved 
to retire into solitude to meditate over the religious 
and political problems of his race and time; and that, 
while he was engaged in so doing, he was seized by 
a conception of the Supreme Being, which not only 
convinced him of its truth, but opened out to him a 
way to the fulfilment of his highest ambitions. 


At the time of Muhammad’s vision, the peninsula 
of Arabia was inhabited by a number of separate 
tribes constantly engaged in quarrels and blood feuds, 
but bound together by a common language and a 
common hatred of external control. In the year of 
his birth, their liberty had been threatened by an 
attempt of King Abrahah of Abyssinia to subjugate 
them, and to capture Mecca, their sacred City. 
Abrahah had failed because of an attack of smallpox 
which broke out in his army; but he had been 
sufficiently near to success to alarm the Arabians and 
to make manifest to them the weakness of their own 
disunion. The consequence was that they began to 
feel a serious anxiety for the security of their 
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independence ; and this was increased by the warnings 
of those who were aware of the wide extent and power 
of the great Byzantine and Persian empires, just over 
the Arabian frontiers. The lack of harmony and 
concord which existed among the Arab tribes was also 
brought into strong relief by the presence in their 
midst of a number of tribes of that closely knitted 
people, the Jews. The situation was a Serious one, 
which gave rise to much reflection in thoughtful minds 
—among others, in that of Muhammad. The factor 
which forced itself the most upon his mind was the 
importance of religion, and the value of a common 
belief in a sacred Book as a means of binding men 
together. Muhammad himself was a poet, and when 
he became possessed of what appeared to him to be 
the underlying basis of all belief—the one which 
should appeal to all religious men, whether they had 
previously been Jews, Christians, Magians, or Idolaters, 
it must have seemed to him that he only needed an 
intimation of Divine encouragement to make him a 
sacred author, and the founder of a mighty empire. 
That intimation he proclaimed himself to have 
received by the mouth of the angel Gabriel, saying to 
him :— 
“ Recite! 
In the name of the Lord who created. 


Created man from blood congealed. 
Recite!” 
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Before proceeding to trace the effect which the 
prophet’s theological effusioris produced upon the 
minds of his countrymen, it will be well to consider the 
probable genesis in his own mind of the religious 
views which he expounded. There can be little doubt 
that, at some stage of his life, Muhammad passed 
through a conversion period, in which he was made 
conscious of the presence of a Higher Power within 
him. Reflecting upon this phenomenon, he was led 
to try and gain a clear conception of the Almighty for 
himself. The result—born among the solitude of the 
Arabian hills—was a picture of the Creative Spirit, 
drawn in the likeness of the rough and violent 
physical world of the Arabian desert. Arabia was a 
land of wildernesses and oases, where the will of men 
counted for little when physical conditions were 
adverse. The God of Muhammad was a Lord of the 
Wilderness—granting life and fertility where he 
would, and withering human beings who dared to 
transgress His limits with fierce heat and scorching 
sand blasts. The solitude of the desert impressed 
itself upon Muhammad’s thoughts in another way. 
The Deity of whom he formed an image was the 
Deity of the solitary soul, demanding its submission 
and homage: judging its conduct alone: and reward- 
ing it through the body with personal pleasure or cruel 
pain according as it kept to the beaten tracks, or was 
found in opposition to the Almighty way of salvation. 
The consequences of sin and righteousness to other 
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human beings never entered Muhammad’s mind, and 
the whole duty of man was by him resolved into 
conversion and obedience to God’s command. 
Sincerity and fidelity were the highest of virtues. 
Conversion was a change of heart towards God alone, 
which meant deliverance from death, and the fullest 
enjoyment of the pleasures of an after-life. 


Such a cramped philosophy as this was not very 
likely to win its way—either to men’s hearts or minds 
—by intellectual methods. Muhammad's first converts 
were gained by his show of intense earnestness, his 
zealous public prayers, his poetical fire, and his general 
steadfastness to his convictions. “ Men call you the 
faithful man.” The believers in the ancient 
Monotheistic religion of Arabia—sometimes called 
“the religion of Abraham ”—were, of course, some- 
what inclined to favour his teaching, but, on the other 
hand, his firm adhesion to a strict Monotheism lost 
him the support of his fellow townsmen. Idolatry 
was a source of revenue to Mecca—the sacred City. 
Muhammad’s cause made very little progress anywhere 
until a section of the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
City of Medina, which was torn by internal dissensions, 
realised that his prophetic claims had political poten- 
tialities, and invited him to settle there. At Medina 
he soon became the theocratic head of the community, 
and was therefore in a position to issue his commands 
to his followers in God’s name. They, too, looked to 
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him to declare and interpret God’s will. In these - 
circumstances, he declared war against all unbelievers ; 
and settled civil and ritual matters for a time by 
following Jewish usages, in the hope that he might be 
accepted as the Jewish Messiah. When this hope 
failed him, he fell back upon old Arabian customs and 
his own inclinations, maintaining a general consistency 
in his government by the sagacious policy of selecting 
such measures as would centralize the interest and 
contribute to the multiplication, the harmony and the 
efficiency of his followers. To this wise policy is no 
doubt owing his prohibition of infanticide, intoxication 
and gambling, and also his limitation of polygamy. 
It was Muhammad’s political sagacity which saved his 
impotent religious theory from shipwreck. 


Muhammad had not very long been established at 
Medina before all that he said and did—including his 
decisions in political affairs—was accepted as infallible 
and incorporated in the religious faith of his disciples. 
After his death, however, this method of hand-to- 
mouth legislation —depending entirely upon his 
personal judgment—was no longer available; and his 
theory of government—Divine and human—by 
arbitrary ordinances was entirely incapable of 
affording any guidance to his successors for the 
settlement of new difficulties. Rival pretenders to 
Muhammad’s authority — both in political and 
theological affairs—soon appeared; and the lack of 
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a sound basis of theoretical principle for his system 
of society rendered its early fossilization imperative 
if disintegration was to be avoided. Profound 
conservatism has since become so ingrained in 
Muhammadanism that any present-day claim to 
possession of the Saut-el-Hai—the living and 
legislating voice of Islam—acknowledged to have 
been possessed by the Prophet and his immediate 
successors—would have to meet a fierce and a 
watchful hostility which it would be impossible to 
disarm. Peace in Islam could only be regained by a 
return to its former immobility, or a prodigious 
revolution of thought which would immolate the old 
Prophet at the shrine of the new. The New Thought 
would assuredly seek the sympathy of a world beyond 
Islam, and a battle between the Occidental and the 
Oriental conceptions of the Spirit of Being—between 
Love and Power—would be unavoidable. 


It will now be clear that the position taken up on a 
previous page,—that Islamism cannot be adapted to 
modern views without losing its identity—is borne 
out by an examination of the thoughts and character 
of its original founder. The spirit of the Koran is 
hostile to freedom; and the only remedies which it 
can prescribe for social evils are the frugal simplicity 
of Arabian life, the discipline of a strict ceremonial 
observance of prayer, and union for the purpose of 
aggressive and profitable warfare against the 
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unbeliever. Popular reactions against corruption in 
Islam and against Muslim mis-government never lead 
to real progress when they take the form of religious 
revivals. They can only go back to their fountain- 
head, and return more narrow and ferocious than they 
came. Sucha reaction was the origin of the Wahhabis 
—one of the sternest and most fanatical of 
Muhammadan sects. Even the Turkish revolution 
has proved to be political only in form, but military in 
fact. Whether in spite of the national religion it will 
be able to maintain its stability by finding a succession 
of enlightened statesmen strong enough to establish 
permanent peace for it within and without, is a 
problem yet to be solved. The prospect is not bright ; 
for the spirit of the original authors of the revolution 
—some of whom had lived in Christian countries— 
was in strict keeping with Muhammadan principles, 
and there is no reason to suppose that their successors 
will be more enlightened. “The Young Turks are 
men devoted to one idea. They dream of a Turkey 
of the future more powerful, because more pure, than 
the Turkey of the past—an Empire which, as soon as 
it has arranged its domestic affairs more or less, will 
strive at expansion abroad. Indiscreet patriots are 
talking of a time when the Constitution will recover 
the countries which the autocracy had lost. That 
time is too distant to cause any immediate anxiety to 
those whom it may concern, but the mere utterance of 
these sentiments merits attention as significant of the 
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genius that inspires liberal Turkey—the genius of 
militant Ottomanism.”* 


It must not be supposed, however, that there is no 
softer phase of religious thought in Muhammadan 
lands than that of the harsh legality which has just 
been described. Even there, spiritually-minded men 
have arisen who have not been content to picture 
their Creator with the stern features of the Lord 
of the Wilderness. There have been many of 
Muhammad's professed disciples who have loved the 
oases better than the desert. Especially has this been 
the case among the Persians, a people of quite a 
different stock from that of the Arabians—Semi- 
Aryans and not Semites—and possessing a civilization 
that dates from a period long before the time when 
Muhammad was born. Persia is the seat of the Shiite 
sect of Muhammadans, which weeps over its martyrs 
in the sons of Ali, allows to its preachers a most 
unusual latitude of thought, and looks for a Mahdi 
yet to appear; but more than that, it is the home of 
Sufiism—an entirely distinct phase of religious truth, 
which has devotees in many parts of the Muhammadan 
world. The original derivation of Sufiism is unknown. 
It possesses some features of Greek and some of 
Indian thought; but it rests its own authority upon 
the Koran, and it may have been the flower of a 


* “Turkey in Transition.” pp. 329-30. By Mr. G. F. 
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Renascent period in Islam which was prevented from 
coming to fruition by the restraints upon female 
liberty imposed by polygamy. 

Sufism is a form of Pantheism finding God 
everywhere, and urging its believers to be one with 
Him. Heis Perfect Beauty, and He displays Himself 
against a dark background of unreality which appears 
evil by contrast. Wherever there is aught beautiful, 
that is God. It is He alone who calls forth men’s 
admiration at all times and in all places. Religious 
Opinions and outward forms may differ, but Beauty is 
the Truth which abides in all. It would be well 
for men to abandon themselves wholly to the 
contemplation, of Him, and renounce the dark shadow 
of self and worldly things, which is the true cause of 
sin and evil. The way to Unity with the Divine is 
through Love. 


It is not very easy to see how Sufiism can derive 
its origin from Muhammadanism. True, there is no 
essential difference between the two as regards 
Pantheism, or the duty of Submission; but the 
sentiments of Sufiism concerning Divine Beauty and 
Love seem at first sight quite irreconcilable with the 
customary trend of Koranic thought. A further 
examination of “ The Book,” however, reveals that in 
many passages the love of God to believers is 
proclaimed. An earnest spirit meditating upon these 
passages might well be led to long for closer 
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communion with such a loving God, and thus to the 
glorification of love for God. In Muhammadan 
countries, however, where the intellectual and spiritual 
faculties of women are despised, affection plays but a 
small part in the thought of Love. The chief minister 
of Love is beauty. Hence it follows—by a natural 
transition of thought—that the true lover of God sees 
Beauty in Him, and sees Him wherever beauty is 
found. Furthermore, as beauty often conceals itself 
beneath a veil, its votary loves to pierce the outward 
mask of ugliness. which hides it from him—especially 
in the lives of men—and so to find the spiritual within. 
The material life of man is but a gross envelope, and 
all the harsh differences—even of religious creed and 
practice—which separate men one from another 
disappear in their common loyalty to the Sublime. 
The mystical poem called “The Language of the 
Birds” tells how the wonderful Simurgh (the bird 
typifying God) when passing over China, let fall one 
of its feathers. This single feather filled China with 
wonder and delight, and everyone who saw it sought 
to preserve for himself in sketch and painting some 
semblance of its beauty. “Therefore,” saith a 
tradition attributed to the Prophet, “Seek knowledge 
even unto China.’* The end of all is to be merged 


* “Sufiism,” by Professor E. G. Browne, in “ Religious 
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in God. As saith the Koran “ All things shall perish 
save His Face.” 


“T shall become that which entereth not the 
imagination, 
Then let me become naught, naught; for 
the harp-string 
Crieth unto me, ‘Verily unto Him do we 
return! ”* 


Sufiism, like Muhammadanism, is the product of 
the solitary soul—of the Inward Light brooding upon 
things Divine and seeing no good save that of the soul 
which it irradiates. Each form of belief exemplifies 
the weakness arising from the absence of the guidance 
of the true Spirit of Love. Sufiism is, for most men, 
merely a beautiful sentimental theory; but its 
glorification of abstraction from worldly things for 
the sake of absorption in God is seized upon as a 
convenient justification for the existence of the 
religious orders of mendicants known as dervishes. 
Most dervishes claim to be the disciples of ancient 
Sufi teachers; and some of them make great efforts 
to attain spiritual rapture through the cerebral 
excitement set up by violent exercises. There are 
others who are past masters of the art of story telling, 
but most of them are little more than useless social 





* Masnari, quoted in “Religious Systems of the World.” 
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parasites. Sufiism is a complete failure as a means 
of providing men with a practical and hopeful 
introduction to the real world of God in which they 
are born. It possesses no vision of a Kingdom of 
Heaven upon Earth. 


Muhammadanism is as great a failure as Sufiism 
in this respect, inasmuch as it diverts spiritual activity 
from the performance of noble deeds for the good of 
humanity to ceremonial posturing for the sake of 
deliverance from the wrath to come. For the future 
of this world, Muhammadanism has no hopes, save 
in the conquest of the infidel, and the return of 
Muhammad and Isa (Jesus) to usher in the Judgment 
Day. The Shiites add to this that the last of the 
Imams (Mahdi) will reappear at a time of waning 
faith to restore the true religion, fill the earth with 
justice and inaugurate the millenium. There is no 
hope that God will intervene here and now for the 
uplifting of the race. 


At the long last, however, there has been born in 
Persia a faith with which Christianity may possibly 
work hand in hand for the salvation of Islam. Babiism 
and its development Behaism, which are only about 
fifty years old, have proclaimed advanced views of 
life and duty. The human race, say the followers of 
the Bab and Beha, has an infancy, a childhood, a 
youth, and a maturity. God reveals truth to man by 
degrees, as he is able to understand it, through the 
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medium of an intermittent but endless succession of 
prophets. A universal reign of peace, love, freedom, 
and unity of belief and effort is the principal object 
to be aimed at. War must cease, nations must mingle 
in friendship, justice must become universal, all men 
must be as brothers. “Ye are all the fruit of one 
tree,” says Beha, “and the leaves of one branch. 
Walk, then, with perfect charity, concord, affection, 
and agreement, for I swear by the Sun of Truth that 
the light of Agreement shall brighten and illumine 
the horizons.” Again he says, “ Pride is not for him 
who loveth his country, but rather for him who loveth 
the whole world.” The study of living languages is 
encouraged since it conduces to the closer union of 
adverse peoples; and it is recommended that one 
universal language (written and spoken) should be 
adopted by all nations in order that intercourse may 
be free. The diffusion of knowledge is a most 
laudable thing ; for, says Beha, “ he who educateth his 
son, or one of the sons of another, it is as though he 
had educated one of my sons.”* Towards children, 
the Bab himself showed true kindliness. In framing 
the ordinances of his religion, he insisted most 
strenuously on the duty of treating children with the 
utmost tenderness and consideration, exacting heavy 
fines against such as should cruelly beat or ill-use 
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them. “The object of these commands,” he says, “is 
that men may not bring sorrow on that Spirit from the 
ocean of whose bounty they enjoy existence.’"* He 
showed the same wisdom in dealing with women. 
“ He discountenanced polygamy, forbade divorce, and 
abolished the veiling of women.”+ One of his earliest 
and most eloquent advocates—who eventually suffered 
a cruel martyrdom for his sake—was a gifted woman. 
Towards men of all creeds, Babiism and Behaism alike 
enjoin friendliness. Conversion may be attempted 
by persuasion, but not by force. “If ye be slain it is 
better for you than that ye should slay.” This last 
beatitude has been proved to the utmost by the 
followers of the Bab; for almost as soon as he claimed 
to be the long-expected Imam, Muhammadanism 
recognized its danger, and the blood of a host of 
martyrs sealed the testimony of the confessors of 
the new faith. 


Although Babiism has sprung up in a Muhammadan 
land, it is no true offspring of the teaching of 
Muhammad. The Bab has either learnt his lessons 
at the feet of Christ and Western teachers or he has 
indeed been granted a new revelation. Whichever be 
the case, Christianity may well rejoice to find a way 
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being made where all roads seemed barred. Hitherto 
Christianity has been despised in the lands of Islam 
both as a dispensation superseded by the coming of 
Muhammad, and because of its supposed weakness in 
imputing love and suffering to God. The Bab and 
the Beha not only pay equal respect to Christianity 
and Muhammadanism, but they acknowledge the 
power of love and non-resistance. It would seem, 
however, that they have not yet been emancipated 
from the ancient Oriental view that God’s will has no 
law or measure, and still believe that whatsoever is 
proclaimed in His name by a recognized prophet must 
needs be Divine.* It remains for Christianity to lead 
the Behaists to the sound scientific faith that Love is 
the outcome of Eternal Law—that law which no man’s 
voice can ever abrogate because it hath been decreed 
from the foundation of the world. The rigidness of 
Islamic law needs to be harmonized with the open 
book of prophecy held by the successors of the Bab, 
in the glorious liberty of the gospel. “The law of the 
Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus has made me free from 
the law of sin and death.”t 


eipeeeee gs  e 
* See Prof. E. G. Browne’s “Year among the Persians.” 
pp. 406 and 523. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


CONCLUSION. 


“ Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and a light unto 
my path,” says the Psalmist.* In Mr. Wells’s book of 
“ Anticipations” the same figure of speech is used 
when he seeks to convey the part played by ethical 
teaching in the life of the past. “The old ethical 
principles, the principle of equivalents, or justice, the 
principle of self-sacrifice, the various vague and 
arbitrary ideas of purity, chastity, and sexual ‘sin’ 
come like rays out of the theological and philosophical 
lanterns men carried in the darkness.” The author. 
goes on to announce a new view of man’s place in the 
sphere of time and space, a new illumination, dawn; 
the lantern rays fade in the growing brightness, and 
the lanterns that shone so brightly are becoming 
smoky and dim ... The act of faith is no longer to 
follow your lantern, but to put it down. We can see 
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about us, and by the landscape we must go.”* In the 
present work an attempt has been made to estimate 
the value of the great religious beliefs of the past; 
and it will not be unfitting to devote a few final words 
to the scientific religion or philosophy which this able 
and imaginative writer has considered to contain the 
bright promise of a hopeful future. 


“Our lives,” says Mr. Wells, “are to serve God’s 
purpose.”+ True, but the important questions to be 
determined are, What is the Divine purpose ? and, How 
should it be served? The purpose of an unfinished 
work can be discovered in two ways—by divining the 
author’s intentions from his character or by continuing 
the work along the same lines as before to what 
appears to be its natural conclusion. Mr. Wells cuts 
off all possibility of arriving at the meaning of Creation 
by the first road by denying that God’s nature can be 
known. “The men of the future will have no positive 
definition of God at all.”} God must not be supposed 
to possess a mind. “ He is no moralist, no partizan.’§ 
Hence it follows that if he has intentions, they must 
be altogether beyond the power of human imagination 
to divine. 


The other means of apprehending God’s purpose 
is adopted by Mr. Wells. He identifies that purpose 
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with the course of Evolution and endeavours to trace 
it along its past lines to its distant future. The 
universe during the evolutionary process is supposed 
to have advanced from homogeneity to heterogeneity 
in the physical world: from weakness and slowness 
to strength and speed in the animal world; and from 
ignorance and stupidity to knowledge and capacity 
in the intellectual world. In the future it is to proceed 
along the same routes to the production of greater 
variety, bodily perfection, and intellectual ability. 


The means by which Mr. Wells—following Darwin 
—thinks that this improvement will be brought about 
are the preservation and reproduction of the fit, and 
the extermination of the unfit. He pictures the world 
of human beings at the present time as more or less 
homogeneous in its ways of living and thinking— 
chiefly through the influence of public opinion. The 
conventional, matrimonial, moral, and social ties which 
now unite men, will presently oe loosened, and much 
greater diversity of conduct will be sanctioned. Where 
the interests of the children of the family are not 
affected, matrimonial bonds will be much less strictly 
insisted upon. Success—the survival of the fittest— 
will justify a great many departures from conventional 
morality, and the only social sentiment which will be 
generally respected will be the patriotic one. “ With- 
out moral or religious uniformity, with material 
interests as involved and confused as a heap of 
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spelicans, there remains only one generality for the 
politician’s purpose, the ampler aspect of a man’s 
egotism, his pride in what he imagines to be his 
particular kind—his patriotism.”* 


Egotistic patriotism will naturally be hostile to 
foreign nations, and this hostility will culminate in 
terrific wars. These wars will make continually 
growing demands upon the public services, until a 
time will come when every man and every iota of 
power and wealth possessed by a nation will be liable 
to mobilization for military purposes. The utmost 
perfection of organization and efficiency—physical 
and intellectual—will then be necessary for national 
protection, and every nation will become a modern 
Sparta. In the end, however, constant preparation 
for destructive warfare, and the wasteful consequences 
of practising it, will prove such an intolerable burden 
that practical men of the world—finding it opposed 
to their interests—will sweep it all away. Neverthe- 
less, all will still be well, for by this time war will 
have accomplished its work, and efficiency will have 
been established to rule over all the earth. 


The great outcome of Evolution, then—the real 
purpose of God, from Mr. Wells’s point of view—is 
Efficiency—but Efficiency for what? Up to the 
point where the practical man steps in, it is evidently 
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efficiency for War. But what afterwards? Mr. Wells 
says that then “the ethical system will be framed 
primarily to favour the procreation of what is fine 
and efficient and beautiful in humanity.”* Seeing, 
however, that the struggle for existence will not be 
suspended, even among the practical men, is it not 
more reasonable to assume that, in the absence of 
some new controlling factor, each man will strive as 
before above all things for himself—for his own 
supremacy, his own aggrandizement and his own 
pleasure? That such is the case is proved by history 
—for Mr. Wells’s prophecy is not more true as a 
picture of the future than of the past. Warfare has 
already been to some degree suspended among 
civilized nations, and an industrial age has arrived. 
But the new phase has been largely governed by the 
struggle for personal profit; and victory in business 
instead of victory in war has become the great aim of 
civilized peoples. Mr. Wells is no doubt right in 
saying that evolution—in business as in war—tends 
to produce “efficiency,” but it is efficiency for 
competition ; and, if God could be judged by Physical 
and Intellectual Evolution alone, this might fairly—if 
only provisionally—be regarded as His final aim. 


Stern competition for business—ever growing 
sterner—does not seem a much brighter prospect for 
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the future than war. The practical man in business 
has not done much to check “the procreation of base 
and servile types, of fear-driven and cowardly souls, 
bodies or habits of men.’* On the other hand, 
unscrupulousness, bribery, meanness, adulteration, 
cheating and grinding the poor, have all been found 
serviceable to the interests of the business man when 
cautiously employed. The most probable result of 
universal devotion to the evolution of practical 
individuality would be a state of corruption, tyranny, 
and oppression unsurpassed in the history of the 
world. The virtues of the weak would be scorned. 
Morality would be at a discount. Charity, gentleness, 
kindliness and sympathy would perish like garden 
flowers in an untended garden. As for pity for the 
benighted and the fallen, it would be replaced oy 
indifference or contempt. “Well, the world is a 
world, not a charitable institution,” says Mr. Wells, 
“and I take it that they will have to go. So far as 
they fail to develop sane, vigorous and distinctive 
personalities for the great world of the future, it is 
their position to die out and disappear.” + 


The virtue of “efficiency” is a much lauded one 
in modern days but, elevated to a position of supreme 


* p. 317. 
+ p. 317. Mr. Wells applies this to nationalities, not to 
individuals, but the argument is the same. 
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importance in the form of “ efficiency for competition,” 
it admirably illustrates the saying that “a vice is a 
virtue carried to excess.” Nevertheless, it 1s 
undeniable that the great outstanding effect of 
physical evolution is the production of this kind of 
efficiency. Why then should not Man accept it as the 
great law binding upon him? ‘The only satisfactory 
answer is that man is not dependent upon the physical 
world for knowledge of the meaning of life. His 
own heart is as capable of being the organ of Divine 
revelation as the world around him; and there, God 
has entered into a direct relationship—a new covenant 
with him. To the heart of man, God has revealed 
that what He desires is not efficiency for the sake of 
personal victory, but efficiency for the sake of 
universal and lasting happiness. The well-being of 
mankind does not rest upon solitary individual efforts, 
but upon the combined labours of men. It is wrong 
to think of the world as a place where men are 
plunged into a sea of difficulties alone to extricate 
themselves as best they can. A man without relatives 
or friends to advise him is a rare and an unfortunate 
man indeed. Some men do well in such situations, 
certainly, but the greater number of men—well fitted 
for their duties when associated with their fellows— 
would be crushed by such inhuman isolation. The 
true ideal of life is mutual co-operation; and the 
efficiency which makes for the highest good, springs 
from willing devotion to the happiness of all. When 
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this. virtue is triumphant, the strongest and the best of 
men will be supported and encouraged to perpetuate 
their kind; but the weak will not be left out. They 
also will be helped to stand firm against the troubles 
of life; and thus enabled to contribute to the common 
fund all the usefulness there is in them. 


It has been said that the World—that is to say the 
Universe, Evolution, God—has a purpose greater than 
happiness. Certainly the World has a purpose greater 
than individual happiness, but it exhibits no sign of 
higher purpose than the full and abiding happiness of 
all its creatures. The soul of man finds its greatest 
joy in glad self-surrender for the happiness of others. 
If this is not an indication of the Divine pleasure, 
how can it be known? By what higher test shall a 
man discover the way to order his life aright? “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 


“Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter, 
Fear God and keep His Commandments, for this is 
the whole duty of man.” God’s purpose is the 
permanent happiness of all His children; and the 
whole duty of man is—in fullest surrender to Him— 
to radiate forth that loving-kindness which is the 
distinctive attribute of a Son of God. 

“Praise God from Whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below. 


Praise Him above ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” 
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APPENDIX I. 


“Tf the religious bodies would awaken energy for 
furthering the welfare of others, and would keep it 
pure, what they propose must be untainted, alike by 
the struggle of competition or by ignoring the work 
that others do, by magnifying their own office, by 
exaggeration of statement, or by bribery in all its 
subtle forms. But, to avoid all this, needs self-control, 
besides humility of spirit, for all these things do ina 
certain low but definite manner ‘ pay,’ and result in a 
melancholy success. Highly coloured appeals bring 
in a golden return, treats and blankets swell the lists 
of mothers and children on the books of the 
undertaking, and, above all, the sectarian spirit binds 
and braces together the energies of the band of 
workers. 


But if religious propaganda and denominational 
appeals are apt to be tainted in these ways so far 
as their own adherents are concerned, the risks are 
far greater as regards those whom religious bodies 
aim to serve. When the poor are made the subjects 
of such ignoble competition, the result is apt to show 
itself in cringing poverty with all its evils; lack of 
independence, hypocrisy and lies, accompanied by the 
contempt of those who stand aside. 


Moreover, there is often an uneasy internal sense 
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of rivalry, accompanied by the consciousness that the 
imability of the religious bodies to present a united 
front to the world strengthens the ground of the 
unbeliever. General approval can only be won by 
aims that are felt to make for the general welfare, and 
in so far as denominations appear to regard themselves 
as of intrinsic individual importance they are apt to 
lose moral status in the public view.” 





* Right Hon. Chas. Booth’s “Life and Labour in London.” 
3rd Series. Vol. III. pp. 417 and 418. 
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APPENDIX II. 


“Tn the spiritual life, not only is the right emotional 
attitude necessary, but there must be some rational 
sanction of conduct. The supposed convert, who has 
been overwrought, if he has not maturity enough to 
judge results by spiritual standards, or, which is saying 
the same thing, if he was not ripe for the proposed 
change of heart, comes to himself on a barren plain, 
and wonders what it was all about. The danger is not 
simply that nothing of permanent good comes to the 
person whose feelings are too highly wrought upon, 
but that positive injury results from such measures. 
Some persons rebel against the whole institution which 
employs them. One young man, whose feelings had 
been worked upon by a story-telling revivalist calls it 
a gold brick deal and remarks, “It almost made me an 
infidel. I have hardly been in a Church since.” 





* “ Psychology of Religion,” by Dr. E. D. Starbuck, Ph.D. 
Pp- 169. 
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402, 411-2, 418. 
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Foreign Policy, 134, 403, 423. 
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French Revolution, 131-2, 199. 
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God the Son, 9, 32-3, 195, 292, 
327 344. 427. 
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Goodness, 198, 285, 312-3, 322. 

Gospel and heathen, 259-60. 
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363, 380-4, (M.) 409-10. 
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Grand Canal (of Ch.), 302. 
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Greece, 123, 216-7. 
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200, 217, 255. 
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Hanbal, 393. 
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Hasan, 398, 412. 

Heathen, 247, 249, 260. 
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312-3, 315s 319, 385, (B.) 3325 
341, (T.) 336, (M.) 391, 304- 
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Herbart, 198, 200. 

Heredity, 45-6, 109. 

Hermits, (B.) 320. 

Heroism and Heroes, 137, 160, 
215, 3575 372) 397- 

Hideyoshi, 38:1. 

Hinduism and Hindus, 29, ch. 
xxii, 

Hojos, 381. 

Holiness, 25, 290. 
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47. 

“Holy Path” (B.) 373. 
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Spirit). 

Homes, 111, 112, 116, 158. 

Ho-nen, 372-5. 

Honesty, 165, 205-7. 

Honour, 25, 129, (J.) 378, 384-5- 

Hope, 95, 96-7, 168,-9, 240. 

Hosein, 398, 412. 

Housing, 106-7, 116. 
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(Ch.) 296, 306-8. 

Illumination (spiritual), 188. 

Illusion, 28, 261, 263, 273-4, 
368-9. 
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Imagination, 35, 386. 

Imams, 398, 416, 418. 

Immortality, 97 and f.n., 150- 
I, 153-5, 159, 321, (H.) 270, 
(T.) 323, 338, (J-) 358: 

Immunity, 78, 80. 

Imperfection (sense of), 188-go0, 
(physical) 98-9, (Ch.) 296. 
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271-2, 282, 285, 291, 398-9. 

Indian gods, 268, 271, 274-8. 
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285, 291, 399- 

Indian philosophy, 262-4, 267, 
269, 271, 273, (B.) 274. 
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pression of) 266, 285, (evolu- 
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Industrial age, 160, 424. 

Industry, 25, 258. 

Inefficiency, 147. 

Infallibility, (M.) 409. 

Infancy, 30 ,49, 51-4. 

Infanticide (female), 281, (M.) 
394, 409- 

Ingratitude, 42. 

Inheritance, 61, 123, 394. 

Insanity, 100-1. 
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393, 405-6, 418. 

Instinct and Instincts, 16-8, 32. 
SO; 22b,es2 25 
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Intellectual religion, (J.) 370, 
375-6. 
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382-3. 
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Jesuits, 370, 382. 
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292, 392-3, 416, 419. 

Jewish prophecy, 139, 141. 

Jews, 104, 392-3, 397, 406, 409. 
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Jodo-Shu, 372-4. 
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Khalifs, 397-8. 
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Kobo, 365-6, 370. 

Koran, 256, 391-4, 398-9, 404, 
400, 410, 412-3, 415. 

Kropotkin, Prince, q. 41. 
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Lamas, 329-30, 345. 
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Landor, W. S., q. 96. 
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253» 405, 417- 
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140-1, 174. 

Lao-tze, 27-9, 320-3, 326-8, 345, 
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Leisure, 111, 177-8. 
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323. 341- 
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65 f.n., 74 f.n. 
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366-7, 370; 374, 380-1. 
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Negation, (B.) 368-9. 
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37577- 
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Patriotism, 120, 134, 165, 216, 
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(Bab.) 417. 
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Pekin, 347. 

Penance, 266-8, 270. 

Perfection, (C.) 312-3, (T.) 321. 

Persecution, 22-3, 32-3, (Ch.) 
324, (J-) 381-2 - 

Perseverance, (Ch.) 306. 

Persia, 45, 123, 399, 406, 412, 
416. 

“Persistent change,” 28. 

Personalities, 121, 186, 425. 

Personality, (Divine) 142, 154, 
156, 288, 388, (human) 233, 
(B. and) 288-9, (v. fate) 288, 
(characteristics) 388, (M.) 
388, 397-9. 
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Pessimism, 386. 
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Planetary visitor, 148. 
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Politics, 104-5, 176, 183, 423. 
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400-3, 409, 413, 418. 
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Population 300, 383, 403. 
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(spiritual) 188, 195. 

“Reciprocity,” (C.) 316-7. 

Reform, 117-9, 125, 137-8, 229- 
30, 249, 254, 258, 420, 423-4, 
426, (H.) 283, (B.) 290, 345, 
384-6, (Ch.) 309 f.n., 343 f-n., 
350, (J-) 384-75 (M.) 410. 

Reformations, (Ch.) 347-50, 
(J-) 374-5, 383-4- 

Regeneration, 93, ch. xvii. 

Regulation, (C.) 312-4, (B.) 328, 


(M.) 393-4- 

Reid, Dr. Archdall, q. 16-7, 
80, 89 f.n. 

Relations, (C.) 315, 339 f.n., 
363. 

Religion, (child, adolescent 


and adult) 198-9, (false) 24-5, 
28-30, S2bE=2, 6205 6 3yz. 
(founders) 186, (methods of 
action) 166, 181-2, (nature, 
function and relations) 156, 
157, 162-3, 165-6, 212, 236, 
261, 263, 272, 312, 353-5, 361, 
406, 414, 420, (opinions of) 
154, (power and effects) 116, 
165-6, 246-9, 256-7, 272, 281- 
25 345-6, 366-7, 379-80, 384-7, 
402-3, 406, (and savage) 251- 
2, (and school) ch. xviii., 
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(I.) 272, 282, (C.) 343, 345-6, 
(Mongolia) 345, (J-) 366-7, 
379-80, 384-7, (S-) 414, (M.) 
256-7, 402-3. 

Removals (of Church mem- 
bers), 243. 

Repetition, 268, 333-4, 372. 

Reproduction, (H.) 276, 295, 
300. 

Republic, (Ch.) 347-50. 

Reserve (youthful), 234. 

Retainers, 122, 378, 380-2. 

Revelation, 420, 426, (Bab. 
and) 418. 

Revenues, (Ch.) 301. 

Reverence, (C.) 315, 317, 378, 
385, (B.) 333- 

Revivalists and Revivals, 195- 
6, Appx. IL; 45, 

Revolt (against convention), 
228. 

Revolution, 185, (I.) 273-4, 285, 
(Ch.) 347-50, (J-) 380-4. 

Rich and poor, 132. 

Riches, (T. god) 337-8. 

Righteousness, 25, 92-3, 420-1, 
427, (Br.) 266, 269, (B.) 290- 
1, (Ch. and) 354, (C.) 312-3, 
378, 385, (M.) 390, 408. 

Rights (to wealth), 123. 

Ritual and Ritualism, 25, 164, 
(C.) 314, (B.) 333-45 371-3. 

Rivalry (national), 136-7, (in 
Xtn. work) 237, Appx. I. 

Riyobu Shinto, 365-6, 370-1. 

Roads, (Ch.) 302, 335, 367. 

Rock of Ages, 386. 


INDEX. 


Roman Catholicism, 47, 205, 
374, 381-2. 

Rome, 30, 145, 199. 

Rosary, (double), (B.) 373. 

Rousseau, 199-200. 

Rowntree, Mr. S., q. 57-9, 62, 
64, 71, 73, 74 f.n., (and Mr. 
B. Lasker) q. 69 f.n. 

Ralersy §329;. 315, 389-0n0921; 
358, 379-81, 384-5, 403, 411-2. 

Rural life, 107-8. 

Ruthlessness, 135. 


Ss 


Sacrifice (see Self-renunciation, 
etc.). 

Sacrifices, 24, 27, 251, 253-4, 
(H.) 268, 272-3, 275-6, 278, 
(J-) 358, 360. 

Sadi, q. 45. 

Sadler, Prof., q. 221. 

Saints, 160, 205, 215, (M.) 398, 
(B.) 333, 335) (J-) 374- 

Saktas, 276-7. 

Salvation, 150, 190, 196, 235, 
253, 427, (Br.) 267-8, (H.) 
268, 275, (B.) 285-6, 327, 369- 
71, 374-6. 

Salvation Army, 237. 

Samurai, 361, 372, 377°8. 

Sarasvati, 276. 

Saut-el-Hai, 410. 
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Savages, 251-5. 

Scepticism, 28, 214. 

Schools, ch, xviii., (Care Com- 
mittees) 112, (curriculum) 
199; (“‘ Houses ”) 202, 
(medical supervision) 106, 
(and religion) 202-8, 209, 216- 
8, (and State) 216, (and 
suggestion book) 202, 
(teachers) 110-2, (Ch.) 351-3, 
(See Sunday Schools). 

Science, (belief in) 235-6, 
benefits) 143, (and Child) 54, 

(Church and) 168 f.n., (and 
classics) 145-6 ,(failure) 140- 
I, 143-4, 178, (and God) 10, 
146-7, 236, (Holy Spirit and) 
26, (and magic) 253-4, 283, 
(medical) 81, 105-6, (Physi- 
cal) 10-1, (and regeneration) 
188, (and religion) ch. xii., 
148-9, 157, (rewards) 143, 
(work) 143. 

Scriptures, 35-7, 209, 214, (B.) 
364. 

Sects and Sectarianism, 237, 
Appx. I., (J-) 376-7; (M.) 397-9. 

Sects of Japanese Buddhism, 
(See Jods-Shu, Nichirenites, 
Ris-Shu, or Vinaya Shu, 
Shingon Shu, Shin Shu, 
Tendai Shu, and Zen-do). 

Selfishness and Self-preserva- 
tion, etc., 17, 22, 27, 31-2, 
86, 94, 102, 120-1, 155, 196, 
237, 244, 249, (Ch.) 299, 322, 
(S.) 413. 
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Self-sacrifice, renunciation, 
etc., 25, 27; 30-1, 90-1, 92-3; 
04, 101-2, 136-7, 151, Appx. 
Is, 168, 163, 215, 21859420; 
427, (B.) 292-3, (H.) 283, 
(Ga) sg22. 

Seppuku, 378. 

Service, 124, 160, 198, 233; 241; 
243-4, 386. 

Sexual excesses, 24, 300, 329, 
382-3. 


Sexual instinct, 48, 189-91, 192. 


Shamanism, 254-5, 257. 

Shang-Te, 344. 

Shariat, 394. 

Shiites, 397-8, 412, 416. 

Shin-gon Shu, 362, 370-1, 376. 

Shinran and Shin Shu, 374-6. 

Shinto, (v. T.) 356-7, (early 
stages) 357-66, (beliefs, 
power and work) 356-64, 380, 
383-4, 386, (failure) 366, 379, 
81, 383, 386, (Riyobu) 365- 
6, (Shin-Shu and) 375, 
(restored) 381, 383, (and 
Mikado) 360, 362-6, 383-4, 
386. : 

Shoguns, 380, 382. 

“Shu,” (C.) 316-7. 

Simurgh, 414. 

Sin (and conversion) 188-90, 
195, (and Death) 94, (mean- 
ing of) 88-94, (Newman and) 
88, (remedy) 93, 102, (sense 
of) 227-8, 261, (Pain and 
Sorrow), 77, 83, 88, 102, 161, 
(Br.) 263-5, (M.) 390, 407-8, 
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(S.) 413. 

Sincerity, (Ch.) 295, (C.) 313, 
(M.) 399-401, 408. 

Siva, 274-8. 

Slavery, 19, (M.) 394, 400-1, 403. 

Socialism, 64, 127-8, 130. 

Society, (Mr. Wells and) 422-4. 

Soldiers, 134-6, (B. and) 291. 

Solomon, 85. 

Son (or Sons) of God, 11, 32, 
103, 233- 

Son (or Sons) of Man, 26, 32-3, 
I4I. 

Sons, (I.) 278-9, (Ch.) 300, 317, 
(J-) 358, (M.) 4or-2. 

Sophists, 217. 

Sorcery, 252-3. 

Sorrow, ch. x., (causes) 88, 


(Church and) 167, (and 
Death) 96, (and other evils) 
55-6, 01-2, (less) 39, 


(paralyses) 96, (and personal 
trials) 99, (remedies) 96-7, 
IoI-2, (and young) 06, (B. 
and) 86-7, 102, 285-6. 

Soul, ch. ii. and iii., (and 
body) 263, (conversion and 
regeneration) 192-5, (dangers) 
195-6, (definition and func- 
tion) 194, (development) 205- 
6, 207, 227-8, 233-40, 242, 
244, (evolution and powers) 
15-6, (immortality) 97 and 
f.n., (in isolation) 25, 407, 
415, (joy) 427, (New World) 
194, (object and origin) 15-6, 
(savages and) 250, 252-5, 


INDEX. 


(and spirit) 194, (Starbuck 
and meaning of) 198, (value) 
116, (Br.) 262-3, 267, (B.) 288- 
9, (S.) 414-5. 

Speakers, 183, 237. 

Spirit, 193-4. 

Spiritual Work, 236-7. 

Sport, 176-9, 231. 

Stagnation (Mongol), 345. 

Stapleton, Rev. W. B., q. 258. 

Starbuck, Dr., 189-90, 1098, 
235-6. 


Stars and Star palaces, (T.) 337. 


State, (birth and duties) 121, 
170-1, (and charity) 170, (and 
children) ch. x., 173, (mono- 
poly) 126-32, (organization) 
ch. xi., (property and rail- 
ways) 125-6, (subjects 
abroad) 134, 216, (C.) 312-5, 
317-9, 385, (T.). 321, (Shinto 
and) 384. 

Statesmen (see Rulers). 

Status (Social), (Ch.) 303-4. 

Stock Exchange, 131. 

Stoics, 28. 

Strangers, (Ch. and) 297, 299. 

Streets, 226-7. 

Submission, 25, 27, 101-2, 153, 
215, 378, 380, 388 f.n., 413. 
Success, 176, (Mr. Wells and) 

422. 

Suffering, 10, 55, 67, 77, 82-4, 
85, 99, (of God) 419. 

Sufiism, 412-6. 


Suicide (national), 225, (J.) 378. 


Sukhavati, 333. 
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Sunday observance, 177. 

e schools, 208-18. 
Sunni (M. sect), 393, 397. 
Sun-worship, 252-4, 271, 357, 

359-60, 365. 

Sun Yat Sen, 349-50. 
“Superior Man” (C.), 316. 
Superstition, 28-9, ch. xxi. 249, 

251-3, 255, (and M.) 256, (I.) 

261-2, 277-8. 

Surgery, 81-2, 307. 

Surpluses, 125. 

Symbols, 213, 238, 366. 
Sympathy, 121, 133-4, 158, 200, 

2445 251, 331, 426-7, (B.), 273, 

335, (Ch.) 295-9, 314, 330s 

335» 340 (T.) 339, (C.) 316-7, 

(J-) 378. 


T 


Taboo, 24. 

Taira clan (J.), 380. 

Talents (use of), 386, 426. 

Eanes G50 312s 

Tantras and Tantrism, 29, 277. 

Tao, 27, 320-2, 354. 

Taoism, 27, 28-9, 320-6, 336-44, 
353-5» 356. 

Tao-tih-King, 320. 

Tariff Reform, 183. 

Taxation, 125-6, 183. 
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Teachers, (B.) 291-2, (Ch.) 
351-3, (M.) 403, (and see also 


Schools and Sunday Schools). 


Technical skill, 62, 224-5, 232. 

Temples, (Ch.) 342-3, (J. B.) 
366, 372, 374 

Tendai Shu, 369-70, 372; 375-6. 

Tennyson (Lord), 94, 95, 101, 
152. 

Theatre-going, 181, 226. 

Theft, (Ch.) 298. 

Theology, 9- 


Thought, (J. B. and) 368, 370-1. 


Thought-circle, 198-202, 205-6, 
207, 211. 


Thrift, 158, 169, (of time) 232-3. 


Tian-tai, (Ch. B. school) 327. 
Tierra-del-Fuego, 259. 
Tiresias, 152-3. 

Tolerance, (Ch.) 324. 

Tools, 19, 146. 

Totemists, 250. 

Tranquility, 102, 162-3, 257, 
(B.) 284-5, (J.) 371, (T.) 321, 
(M.) 410. 

Transmigration, 263, 268, 273, 
278, 281, 285, 288, 292, 326, 
330, 365. 

Travellers (in Ch.), 297. 

Treaties, 136. 

Trinity, 9, 32-3, (B.) 328, (J. 
B.) 364, (T.) 336, (of reli- 
gions) 324-5, 356. 

Tripitaka, 372. 

Trust (business in Ch.), 348. 

Truth, 214, 235, (S.) 413, (Be.) 
416-7. 
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Truthfulness, 165, 237, 295- 

Turks, 399, 411-2. 

Tyndall, J., Prof., q., 11-2. 

Tyranny, 253, 425, (J-) 381-5; 
(M.) gor. 


U 


Ugliness, (S.) 414. 

Unbelief and Unbelievers, 144, 
152, 154, 156, Appx. II., (M. 
and) 390-2, 395. 

Unfit, (Mr. Wells and), 422, 
42'5, 

Uniformity, 422, (J.) 361-2, 
(M.) 410. 

Union and Unity, 136-7, (M.) 
410, (S.) 413-5, (Be.) 417. 

United States (see America). 

Unity, 136-7. 

Universalism, 137, (Be.) 417. 

Universality of Souls, 250-3. 

Universe, (fear and worship) 
22, 23-4, 261, (and God) 204, 
427, {and man) 20-1, 378, 
(original state) 11-2, (Mr. 
Wells and) 422. 

Universities, 126, 145-6, (Ch.) 
352°3- 

Unmarried, 241, 244. 

Unskilled labour, 62, 65, 222-3. 

Unspiritual men and religion, 
246. 
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Unworldliness, 102, 149, 175, 
181, 186. 

Urga, 330. 

Usury, (M.) 394. 

Utilitarianism, 88-93. 


Vv 


Vaishnavas, 268, 275, 278. 
Vamacarins, 29, 277-8. 
Vanity, 18. 

Vedas, 265, 271, 273, 279, 281, 
286. 

Vices, 158, 180, 426. 

Vinaya, 369. 

Virgin and Virginity, 47-8, 327 
fim: 

Virtues ,158-9, 425-7, (C.) 335, 
339-40, 378, (Ch. B.) 334-5, 
(M.) 408, (T.) 321, 339. 

Vishnu, 268, 274-5, 283. 

Visions, 153, 213. 

Vitality, (Ch.) 295, 306. 

Voluntary effort, 165, 169-70. 

Voter, 218. 

Vows, 286-7, 328-30. 


Ww 


Wage and wages, 65-6, 124, 
128, 224. 
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Wahhabis, 398, 411. 

Wall-gazing, 328, 371. 

War, 134-7, 176, 255-6, 423-5, 
(Jo)s272, 42705 0(B.)2ot, 307. 
379, (J-) 3571 359) 361, 367; 
370, 381. 

Warriors, 19, 121-2, (J.) 359, 
361, 370, 372, 378, 380-2. 

Wastefulness, 66. 

Way, (of Life) (I.) 265, (B.) 
285, (C.) 312-4, (T.) 321-2, 
(Shinto) 361-3, (Chu-Hi) 378, 
(M.) 393-4, (Bab.) 416-8. 

Weapons, 17, 121-2. 

Weather management, 254. 

Webb, Miss C., q. 222. 

Wells, Mr. Hi; G.;' q:130;, 146; 
420-5. 

Western Buddhism, 327-8, 332- 
6, 344, 353: 

Wheel of Life, 274. 

Widows, 171-3, 279-81. 

Wilderness, (Lord of) 407, 412. 

Will, (of God) 83, 146-7, (M.) 
389-91, 407, (Be.) 419, (of 
Man), 407. 

Wills (in creatures and things), 
250-3. 

Wine-drinking, (M. and) 394. 

Wisdom, 36, 85, 91. 

Witchcraft, 29, 252, 254-5, 258. 

Witch-doctor, 253, 255, 257. 

Woman, (conversion) 189-90, 
(degradation) 47-8, 70, (edu- 
cation) 50, (girl work) 222-3, 
(mutual help) 243, (and per- 
sonal imperfection) 189-90, 
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(and poverty) 67-8, 70, 
(wages) 172, (I.) 276-7, 279- 
81, (B.) 286, (J.B.) 374, (Ch.) 
296, (Mongolia) 307 f.n., (J.) 
358-9, 378, 385, (M.) 400-2, 
(Bab.) 418. 

Word of God, 23, 35. 

Work (Christian), 237-8, 241, 
242-4. 

Workhouse, 172. 

Worldliness, 149, 175, 181. 

World, (end) 42, inhabitants) 
38-9. 

Worship, (of ancestors and 
chiefs) 252, 255, (of creatures 
and things) 250-2, (J.) 373-6, 
(H.) 261, 275, (of elements) 
252-4, (H.) 268, 275-7, (Ch. 
B.) 333-4- 

Writing, 165. 


Y 
Yamatos, 357-63, 366. 
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Yellow River (Yang-tse-Kiang), 
302, 308. 

Yin-chih-wan, 340. 

Young Men’s and Women’s 
Christian Associations, 168 
fn, 

Youth, 96, 189-96, 206, 211, 
ch. cOx,5, 226; (329; 233.0030, 
241-2, 290, 297, 315-7, 385. 

Yuan-shi-Kai, 309 f.n., 350. 

Yu-li-Ch’ao Chuan, 340-1. 


Z 


Zeal, (J.B.) 376-7, (M.) 397. 
Zen, 371-2. 

Zenana, 280. 

Zen-do, 372. 
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